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Report  on  standards  will  call  for  government  appointees  to:  work  for  nothing  and  demand  tighter  controls  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest 

Nolan:  End  quango  scandal 


* 


Dawvcf  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspondent 

Lord  nolan  is  to 

propose  dramatic 
changes  to  the 
controversial 
quango  system  by 
calling  for  an  end 
to  payments  for  those  sitting 
on  the  public  bodies,  the 
Guardian  lias  learned. 

He  will  say  the  whole  basis 
of  quangos,  which  have  mush- 
roomed under  John  Major’s 
government,  should  be 
reviewed  and  that  people 
should  serve  out  of  a sense «of 
duty  rather  than  financial 
gain. 

Guardian  inquiries  have 
also  revealed  the  extent  of 
payments  to  quango  mem- 
bers. which  include  a £4,000-a- 
day  fee  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  and 
£1.500  a day  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Dover  Harbour  Board. 

Lord  Nolan’s  report  on 
standards  in  public  life  exam- 
ining local  quangos,  which 
will  come  out  next  month, 
will  oppose  all  payments  for 
appointees  on  a wide  range  of 
education,  training  and  hous- 
ing bodies.  Members  should 
be  attracted  by  the  desire  to 
perform  public  service  rather 
than  by  money,  it  will  say. 
Such  a principle  should  be- 
come the  mainstay  of  govern- 
ment policy. 

It  will  also  call  for  tighter 
controls  over  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest  among  people 
appointed  to  serve  on  Train- 
ing and  Enterprise  Councils, 
grant-maintained  schools, 
further  education  colleges 
and  housing  associations. 

By  drawing  such  a firm  line 
against  extending  payments 
to  new  quangos.  Lord  Nolan 
is  certain  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tion of  why  large  salaries  are 
paid  to  board  members  on 
NHS  trusts.  Housing  Action 
Trusts,  the  Funding  Agency 
for  Grant  Maintained 
Schools,  and  the  funding 
councils  for  fprther  and 
higher  education. 

Among  the  most  dramatic 
payments  uncovered  by  the 
Guardian  in  ministerial 
annual  reports  quango  mem- 
bers are  £4,000  a day  for  12 
days’  work  a year  for  Sir 
Brian  Shaw  to  chair  the  Port 
of  London  Authority.  John 
Maltby.  a businessman  who 
chairs  the  Dover  Harbour 
Board,  receives  £1.500  a day 
for  10  days  work  a year. 

Other  recipents  include 
Lord  De  Ramsay,  a Conserva- 
tive landowner  from  Hunting- 
don. appointed  by  John  Gum* 
raer.  the  Environment 
Secretary,  as  chairman  of  the 
new  Environment  Agency  on 
a £S0,0Mkfl-year  salary  for  a 
2';-dav  week.  Conservative 


Sir  Brian  Shaw,  chairman  ofPort  ofLondon  Authority,  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  shipping 


former  environment  minister 
Lord  Bellwin  gets  £27,380  a 
year  for  a twoday  week  chair- 
ing the  North  Hull  Housing 
Action  Trust 

Last  night  John  Prescott, 
Labour's  deputy  leader,  con- 
demned the  salaries:  “Tax- 
payers are  paying  through 
the  nose  for  people  to  sit  on 
quangos.  Labour  will  funda- 
mentally reform  this  system." 

Following  Lord  Nolan’s 


first  report  Into  standards  in 
public  life  last  year  ministers 
are  having  to  revamp  proce- 
dures for  appointments  next 
year  to  end  the  perceived 
bias.  They  will  now  come 
under  pressure  to  review  the 
salaries  on  offer  for  the  next 
generation  of  appointments. 

Lord  Nolan's  new  inquiry 
involved  submissions  from  a 
range  of  educational  and  hous- 
ing organisations,  many  mak- 


ing h clear  they  want  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  increasingly  large 
payments  to  people  on 
quangos. 

Among  the  strongest  critics 
are  the  Training  and  Enter- 
prise Councils  and  the  Scot- 
tish Local  Enterprise  Coun- 
cils who  have  told  Lord  Nolan 
they  want  to  remain  operat- 
ing in  a .similar  way  to  chari- 
table trusts,  which  ensures  no 
one  on  their  boards  is  paid. 


Quango 

kings 


SIR  Brian  Shaw,  aged 
63,  is  chairman  of  the 
Port  of  London  Author- 
ity on  a salary  of  £50,000 
a year.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trans- 
port Secretary  on  a 
three-year  contract  in 
1993.  The  department’s 
records  show  he  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  12 
meetings  a year — a time 
commitment  of  12  days 
annually — the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  £4,000 
a day. 

He  gained  anMAat 
Cambridge,  was  then 
called  to  the  Bar  and 
joined  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  company  in 
Liverpool  in  1957. 

He  has  been  a PLA 
board  member  since 
1987  and  is  chairman  of 
theAA. 


JOHN  Newcombe 
Maltby,  aged  67,  is  ' 
chairman  of  the  Dover 
Harbour  Board  on  sal- 
ary of  £15,000  a year.  He 
was  re-appointed  chair- 
man last  yearby  the  - 
Transport  Secretary  . 

The  deportment’s 
records  show  he  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  10 
meetings  a year — a time 
commitment  of  10  days 
work  every  12  months — 
the  equivalent  of  £1,500 
a day. 

He  had  a long  career 
in  the  oil  and  shipping 
industries.  Previous 
employers  include  Shell 
and  Burmah  OH.  Hebas 
been  a member  of  the 
Dover  Harbour  Board,  a 
quango,  since  1989.  He 
is  also  chalrmanof  the 
British  Ports  Federa- 
tion, a private  body. 

Even  Sir  Donald  Mackay. 
the  paid  chairman  of  Scottish 
Enterprise,  has  told  Lord 
Nolan:  ”1  report  to  you  what 
the  chairs  [of  Local  Enter- 
prise Councilsl  quite  un- 
equivocally said  to  me  — they 
do  not  wish  to  be  in  a situa- 
tion where  they,  or  their 
members  are  paid.  They  do 
this  out  of  a sense  of  public 
duty  and  that  is  how  they 
wish  it  to  remain.” 


John  Maltby,  keen  sailor  and  chairman  of  Dover  Harbour  Board 

Similar  points  have  been 
raised  by  the  National  Feder 
ation  of  Housing  Associa- 
tions: the  Colleges  Employers 
Forum  and  grant  maintained 
schools.  At  most,  further  edu- 
cation colleges  and  grant 
maintained  schools  say  self- 
employed  business  people  or 
poor  people  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  loss  of  income. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


EU  to  vet  monetary  policy 


Brussels  seeks  to  avoid  conflict 
on  UK  single  currency  opt-out 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


BRITAIN  will  be 
required  to  submit  de- 
^tails  of  its  monetary 
lictes  for  European  Union 
rutiny,  even  If  it  decides 
ainst  joining  a single  Buro- 
an  currency.  . . 

rhe  European  Commission 
pes  in  this  way  to  avert  a 
lentially  explosive  confron- 
ion  with  the  Government 
E?r  pressure  for  sterling  to 
join  the  exchange  rate 
xrhanism  — though  the 
stagy  is  likely  to  enrage 
rosceptics  concerned  about 
ling  economic  sovereignty 
Brussels. 

Hie  commission  yesterday 
upped  n broad  hint  that  de- 
ite  such  pressures  the 
imrt  may  not  have  to  rejoin 


the  ERM,  even  after  the 
launch  of  the  single  currency 
in  1999.  But  this  is  clearly 
predicated  on  Britain  — and 
other  countries  unable  or  un- 
willing to  join  the  monetary 
union  — agreeing  to  a more 
rigorous  monitoring  of 
national  monetary  policies. 

The  object  would  be  to  reas- 
sure EU  partners  that  Britain 

will  not  devalue  the  pound 
competitively.  Of  the  likely 
non-joiners,  Britain  has  the 
most  important  currency. 

The  Maastricht  Treaty  al- 
ready provides  for  sanctions 
against  countries  formally 
taking  part  in  the  single  cur- 
rency which  break  agreed 
economic  guidelines.  But  no 
such  detailed  measures  have 
been  agreed  for  countries  out- 
side the  single  currency. 

France.  Germany  and  other 


governments  insist  some 
extra  diciplines  on  economies 
outside  the  monetary  union 
will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
currency  upheavals  which 
could  undermine  the  single 
European  market.  One  possi- 
bility would  be  to  pay  EU 
grants  .in  national  currencies, 
to  prevent  devaluing 
countries  making  a profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  ED  budget 

Kenneth  Clarke,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  always 
insisted  that  he  gives  priority 
to  low  inflation,  currency  sta- 
bility and  economic  conver- 
gence with  the  rest  of  the  EU. 
He  has  hinted  at  a willingness 
to  consider  new  inflation-prod' 
monetary  policies  to  reassure 
those  who  doubt  toe  Govern- 
ment’s commitment  to  avoid- 
ing competitive  devaluations. 

Since  toe  currency  crisis  of 
September  1992  the  Govern- 
ment has.  however,  ruled  out 
sterling  rejoining  the  ERM. 

Speaking  at  a press  confer- 
tnra  to  page  2,  column  5 


Tyson  accused  of  sex  attack 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


WORLD  boxing  cham- 
pion Mike  Tyson 
was  last  night  facing 
new  charges  of  sexual  as- 
sault after  an  incident  in  a 
Chicago  nightclub,  but  he  is 
counting  on  the  testimony 
of  his  bodyguards  to  keep 
him  from  being  sent  back  to 
jail  for  breaking  the  terms 
of  his  probation. 

A beauty  salon  owner, 
aged  25.  from  Gary.  Indiana, 
rang  Chicago  police  from 
hospital  where  she  went  for 
treatment  early  on  Monday 
morning,  complaining  that 
she  had  been  battered  and 
sexually  molested  by  Tyson 
in  a private  booth  at  the 
Clique  nightclub. 

“She  was  visibly  shaken, 
fearful  and  in  some  degree 
of  discomfort  from  the  Inju- 
ries she  sustained,”  said 
her  lawyer,  Jerry  Peteet, 


who  claimed  Tyson  sum- 
moned his  client  after  see- 
ing her  on  the  dance  floor. 

But  the  nightclub  man- 
ager and  his  bodyguards 
said  yesterday  that  the 
woman  asked  to  be  intro- 


duced to  Tyson  and  had 
never  been  alone  with  him. 
“He  was  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  body- 
guards," the  nightclub 
manager.  Moody  Andrews, 
said.  “No  alcohol  was  in- 
volved. Mike  Tyson  drank 
nothing  but  bottled  water.  ** 

Tyson  is  on  the  second  of 
four  years  of  parole  after 
serving  three  years  in 
prison  for  rape.  Under  the 
terms  of  his  parole,  he  may 
not  consume  alcohol  or  ille- 
gal drugs.  Any  serious 
breach  would  return  him 
automatically  to  prison. 

Chicago  police  said  last 
night  that  no  charges  bad 
yet  been  filed. 

Tyson’s  companion  at  the 
time  was  former  world 
champion  Oliver  McCall.  In 
a separate  incident  in  on 
Tuesday  McCall  was 
charged  with  marijuana 
possession. 


Kevin  MHcheB,  page  16 
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Rome  sketch 


Briefs  in  dock 
tout  for  votes 


John  Hooper 


YOU  could  tel]  Publlo 
Fiori  was  a lawyer.  He 
has  that  way  with 
words. 

Mr  Fieri  is  a candidate  for 
Silvio  Berlusconi's  Freedom 
Alliance  in  next  week's  gen- 
eral election  in  Italy.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  distinguished 
participants  at  a book  launch 
yesterday  in  the  elaborately 
corniced  and  plastered  confer- 
ence room  of  a hotel  within 
sight  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome. 

He  began,  rather  unusually, 
by  complimenting  the  author 
on  his  '■courage". 

The  author.  Cesare  Previti, 
smiled  in  a grateful,  slightly 
self-deprecating  way.  Mr  Pre- 
viti is  a fellow  Freedom  Alli- 
ance candidate  and  a key  fig- 
ure in  this  campaign. 

Soon  after  the  campaign 
began,  Mr  Previti  wassentfor 
trial  on  charges  of  having 
blackmailed  the  country’s 
leading  anti-corruption  prose- 
cutor into  quitting.  Antonio  di 
Pietro,  the  Idol  of  "honest 
Italy",  took  offhis  gown  for 
the  last  time  17  months  ago. 
days  before  he  was  due  to  in- 
terrogate Mr  Berlusconi 
about  bribery  claims. 

Mr  Previti  is  Mr  Berlus- 
coni's lawyer  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  his  party.  Shortly 
before  the  campaign  began,  it 
emerged  that  prosecutors 
were  also  looking  into  allega- 
tions that  he  paid  one  of 
Rome's  most  senior  judges  to 
decide  cases  in  his  client's 
favour. 

And  the  book?  Well,  the 
book  is  called  A Programme 
For  Justice,  and  it  consists  of 
Mr  Previti's  proposals  for 
reforming  the  legal  system. 

So  you  can  see  what  his 
learned  friend  meant  by 
"courage".  Up  to  a point 
Few  things  could  better  il- 
lustrate the  degree  to  which 
Italian  public  life  has  become 
divorced  from  the  standards  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  than  this 
bizarre  event.  One  had  to  kick 
oneself  to  be  sure  it  was  real  — 
that  the  party  with  the  best 


First  night 


chance  of  winning  next  Sun- 
day's election  believed  it  was 
enhancing  its  prospects  by  • 
helping  launch  a book  on  how 
to  overhaul  the  courts  by  a 
man  who  is  due  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  them. 

When  another  speaker  said 
Mr  Previti's  proposals  were 
“very  very  detailed”,  no  one 
even  smiled. 

But  then,  such  is  the  politi- 
cisation of  the  judiciary  — sev- 
eral judges  are  standing  In 
this  election  — that  many  Ital- 
ians are  sure  the  arraigning  of 
men  such  as  Mr  Previti  is  po- 
litically motivated.  Foremost 
among  them  is  Mr  Previti 
himself. 

The  lawyer-turned-politi- 
ci  an  - turned-  a uthor  is  a slim, 
wiry  man  witha  toothy  smile, 
silvery  hair  and  an  unexpect- 
edly soft  handshake.  Did  he 
not  think  the  launch  of  his 
book  might  not  be  a little — 
how  should  I put  it? — 
Inopportune? 

"Ifmd  it  a bit  ‘against  the 
rules'  that  people  should  be 
indicted  because  they  are  po- 
litically committed  in  a cer- 
tain direction.”  he  replied.  It 
was  indeed  odd  that  so  many 
candidates  were  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  But,  he  main- 
tained, there  were  more  on 
the  left  (under  investigation 
over  kickbacks  taken  by  com- 
munist co-operatives)  than 
there  were  on  the  right 

In  any  case,  this  odd  situa- 
tion could  hardly  be  la  id  at  the 
door  of  politicians  alone,  he 
said.  “It  is  because  of  those 
who  use  the  legal  process  for 
purposes  that  go  beyond  those 
for  which  it  was  intended.” 

When,  earlier  this  year. 
Spain's  Socialists  selected  an 
indicted  politician  as  a candi- 
date, there  was  outrage.  It  may 
have  cost  them  last  month’s 
election. 

But  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
arraigning  of  Mr  Previti  has 
damaged  Mr  Berlusconi,  who 
is  himself  on  trial  on  the  brib- 
ery charges  about  which  Mr 
Di  Pietro  was  to  have  ques- 
tioned him.  The  latest  poll 
showed  the  Freedom  Alliance 
further  ahead  than  before. 

If  it  wins,  and  if  Mr  Berlus- 
coni secures  an  outright  ma- 
jority, Mr  Previti  could  have 
toe  chance  to  put  his  ideas  into 
effect  Mr  Berlusconi  wanted 
to  make  him  justice  minister 
in  his  last  government  In- 
deed, his  book  is  bound  to  be 
seen  as  a way  of  staking  his 
claim  to  the  post  that  previ- 
ously eluded  him. 


Chronicle  of  a 
failing  industry 


John  Muilin 

On  The  Line 

Dundee  Repertory  Theatre 

IT  WAS  a remarkable  show 
of  faith  in  the  security  folk: 
John  Carnegie,  director, 
had  invited  everybody.  Strik- 
ers and  scabs,  shop  stewards 
and  bosses,  police  and  politi- 
cians. All  except  Peter  Hall, 
the  tartan-tied  Sassenach  who 
ran  Timex  and  the  universal 
hate  figure  during  the  eight- 
month  dispute  which  led  to 
the  plant's  closure  in  1993. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  The 
conflict,  confined  to  the  stage, 
m ight  have  spilled  into  the  au- 
ditorium. Hail,  who  had  sent 
two  businesses  into  liquida- 
tion before  taking  on  Timex, 
hart  offered  to  come:  if  pro- 
vided with  a red  carpet  and  a 
starlet  on  his  arm. 

Tlie  finest  moment  in  Alan 
Spence's  skilful  but  fear- 
soniely  overlong  chronicle  of 
Timex's  47  years  in  Dundee, 
beginning  J three- week  run. 
comes  when  the  excellent  Al- 
exander West  majestically  de- 
scends from  above.  West  cap- 
tures Hall's  oily  nature 
perfectly,  if  audience  reaction 
is  any  indicator. 

There  had  to  be  some  mis- 
givings about  this  play,  given 
that  it  runs  for  three  hours. 
Ricky  Ross,  ex  of  Deacon  Blue, 
may  have  written  the  score, 
but  the  opening  number,  all 
haunting  celtic  pipes,  hardly 
augured  well.  There  were  an- 
other couple  of  poor  numbers 
before  the  dialogue  settled 
into  any  rhythm,  the  first  half 
dealing  with  Timex's  assoc  ia- 
t ion  with  Dundee  up  until  the 
dispute,  which  led  to  the  sack- 
ing of  the  340. 

Spencer  captures  the  great 


post-war  optimism  as  the  fac- 
tory opens  in  1946.  The  work- 
force is  good  and,  more,  is 
malleable,  and  the  company 
does  well,  bringing  cheap 
watches  to  the  masses.  Affairs 
take  a turn  for  the  worse  as 
watch-making  is  transferred 
to  cheaper  locations,  and  Dun- 
dee is  host  to  a series  of  mad 
schemes,  including  the  three- 
dimensional  camera. 

There  is  a neat  ploy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half, 
as  the  dispute  begins.  Carne- 
gie splits  the  stage  ina  man- 
ner reminiscent  of  how  tele- 
phone conversations  were 
represented  on  old  telly  pro- 
grammes. On  one  side  union 
representative  John  Kydd  is 
rallying  his  troops  and,  on  the 
other.  Hall  is  marshalling  his 
scabs. 

And.  although  there  is  little 
doubt  where  Spence's  sympa- 
thies lie,  he  neatly  encapsu- 
lates the  ludicrous  nature  of 
the  bolshie  shop  steward;  the 
sexism  the  male  committee 
shows  to  the  women;  and  the 
intra  rent-a-mob  jockeying. 

All  this  is  based  on  pains- 
taking research,  involving 
long  interviews  with  all  inter- 
ested parties,  except  for  Timex 
and  its  boss,  Norwegian  Fred 
Olsen.  All  the  characters  are 
real,  and  Spence  and  Carnegie 
consulted  libel  lawyers  before 
going  ahead. 

As  the  dispute  concludes, 
the  parties  are,  in  the  depress- 
ing soundbite  ways  of  these 
days,  proclaiming  victory. 
Mary  Dolan,  on  the  line  for  30 
years,  sounds  the  final  note  of 
sanity.  She  had  been  one  of 
the  most  optimistic  but  now 
realises  she  wasted  her  time. 
"It  is  only  now  I am  beginning 
to  breathe."  she  ends. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Church  of  England  loses  a 
third  of  its  youngsters 


John  Ezard 


THE  Church  Of  England 
has  lost  more  than  a third 
of  its  ymuh  membership  in 
nine  years,  according  to 
research  issued  yesterday. 

The  figures,  which  will  be 
regarded  as  near-catastrophic 
if  confirmed  by  further  sur- 
veys. are  paralleled  by  a de- 
cline in  Anglican  Scout  and 


Guide  groups.  Attendance  fell 
by  16  per  cent  among  mid- 
teenagers and  20  per  cent 
among  18-21-year-olds. 

This  fall-out  by  the  young  is 
far  steeper  than  the  6 per  cent 
decline  in  church-going  by  all 
age  groups  already  reported. 


Youth  A Part:  Young  People 
and  the  Church,  published  by 
the  General  Synod  Board  of 
Education. 


Labour  leader  offers  low-tax  pledges  to  prevent  sterling  speculation  that  plagued  his  predecessors 

Blair  takes  on  Wall  Street 


Patrick  Whrtour 
in  New  York 


Tony  blair  last 
night  moved  to  pre- 
vent the  currency 
speculation  that 
bedevilled  Labour 
governments  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  when  be  assured  Wall 
Street  fund  managers  that  a 
Labour  chancellor  would  set 
corporation  and  Income  tax 
levels  low  enough  to  attract 
foreign  investors. 

Mr  Blair  was  speaking  to 
the  US  banking  elite  at  the 
start  of  a three- day  mission  to 
explain  New  Labour  to  the 
economic  superpower. 

He  will  underline  his  low 
tax  message  today  when  he 


tells  600  business  people  that 
he  rejects  leftwing  nostrums 
that  high  tax  is  a “political 
virility  symbol”. 

He  will  try  to  reassure  the 

British  middle  class  by  prom- 
ising that  teachers,  police  offi- 
cers and  other  public  sector 
workers  should  not  pay  more 
in  tax. 

Mr  Blair  believes  that  those 
earning  £30,000  to  £40,000  a 
year  should  not  be  in  a higher 
tax  band,  but  his  aides  in- 
sisted he  has  not  decided 
whether  to  have  a new  higher 
tax  hand. 

Speaking  to  the  Wall  Street 
bankers,  he  promised  that 
Britain  under  Labour  would 
be  “a  safe  bet  for  foreign 
investment”.  It  would  be  on 
the  side  of  wealth  creators. 


innovators  and  entrepre- 
neurs. New  Labour  was 
"changed  for  good”  and 
would  be  committed,  to  pursu- 
ing a tough-  low  inflation  tar- 
get and  macroeconomic 
stability. 

Clearly  eager  to  prevent  the 
runs  on  sterling  that  plagued 
both  the  Wilson  and  Calla- 
ghan governments.  Mr  Blair 
told  his  inherently  sceptical 
audience  that  Labour's  days 
as  a tax  and  spend  party  were 
over.  He  also  promised  that 
the  main  elements  of  the 
1980s  trade  union  reforms 
would  stay. 

In  a meeting  with  George 
Soros,  the  global  currency 
speculator,  Mr  Blair  ruled  out' 
taxes  on  sterling  speculators, 
saying  the  speed  and  scale  of 


transactions  made  such  mea- 
sures impossible.  Mr  Soros  is 
credited  with  pocketing  £1 
billion  from  sterling’s  ejec- 
tion from  the  exchange  rate 
mwfaftnlgm  In  1992. 

to  his  strangest  indication 
yet  of  his  views  on  a single 
currency,  Mr  Blair  told 
friends  that  It  was  60/40  on 
that  core  countries  would 
form  a single  currency  in 
2999.  Mr  Blair  recognises  that 
bankers  are  nervous  of  the 
single  currency  experiment, 
but  believes  they  do  not  want 
Britain  locked  Into  a second 
division  of  Europe. 

- He  intends  to  make  -his 

commitment  to  Europe  a 
strong  theme  of  his  stay, 
which  culminates  in  a meet- 
ing with  President  Clinton  in 


Washington  tomorrow. 

Mr  Blair  yesterday  rejected 
Fortress  Europe,  telling  the 
bankers  he  was  “a  passionate 
free  trader  and  unashamed 
anti-protectionist”.  He  said: 
“The  real  danger  both  in  the 
l^S  and  in  Europe  is  coming 
from  a vocal  protectionist  and 
isolationist  right  wing.” 

Drawing  on'  economic 
thinking  inside  the  Democrat 
administration,  he  argued 
that  governments  still  had  die 
ability  in  a global  economy  to 
improve  “human  capital"  — 
the  skills  of  the  workforce.  He 
promised  not  only  continuity 
with  the  Conservative  admin- 
istration. but  key  reforms  in 
training,  skills,  education  and 
welfare. 

Mr  Blair  is  treading  a deli- 


cate path  between  wholly  en- 
dorsing Bill  Clinton  at  a time 
when  Bob  Dole  has  a chance 
of  winning  foe  presidency  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  being 
seen  as  a future  prime  minis- 
ter. He  would  like  another 
Clinton  victory  even  tf  he 
feels  there  are  lessons  in  the 
way  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion was  blown  off  course 
within  months  of  its  election. 

Mr  Blair’s  schedule  in- 
cludes a mass  of  TV'  inter- 
views, Washington  cocktail 
parties  and  an  embassy  din- 
ner, before  his  meeting  with 
Mr  Clinton  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Al  Gore. 
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Top  lawyers  fight  legal 
aid  case  over  £50m  will 


Lady  Delves  Broughton,  who  dropped  her  claim  for  £500,000.  will  be  a witness  in  the  trial 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


RTTAIN’S  biggest  firm 
of  solicitors  is  being 
taken  to  foe  High  Court 
by  an  Old  Etonian  over  a £S0 
million  wiH.  in  a case,  which 
could  cost  the  taxpayer 
£250.000. 

Legal  aid  is  funding  Domi- 
nic Trusted  in  a negligence 
action  against  Clifford 
Chance,  foe  world's  second 
biggest  law  firm,  over  the  will 
of  his  great-uncle,  property 
millionaire  Eric  Hopton. 

The  case  will  fuel  tbefurore 
over  legal  aid  for  the 
apparently  rich,  because  Mr 
Trusted,  with  his  older 
brother  and  their  future  fam- 
ilies, is  a beneficiary  under  a 
£1.5  million  discretionary 
trust  The  trust  was  set  qp  as 
part  of  a family  arrangement 
after  Mr  Hopton’s  death, 
whereby  the  beneficiaries 
under  the  previous  and  still 
valid  will,  signed  in  1984, 
agreed  to  redistribute  his 
estate. 

The  largest  individual 
shares,  thought  to  be  £5  mil- 
lion each,  went  to  Christopher 
and  Nicholas  Hopton,  sons  of 
Eric  Hopton’s  brother,  John.  • 

Eric  Hopton,  whose  Belgra- 
via Property  Company  owned 
some  of  central  London’s 
most  expensive  residential 
property,  was  drawing  up  a 
new  will  when  he  died  of 
heart  failure  in  1991.  Mr 
Trusted,  aged  22.  a student  at 
Edinburgh  university,  alleges 
Clifford  Chance  was  negligent 
in  not  ensuring  foe  will  was 
finalised  and  signed  sooner. 

Mr  Trusted's  legal  aid  was 
originally  limited  to  negotiat- 
ing a settlement  of  his  claim, 
but  after  appealing  he  was 
granted  funding  for  the  three- 
week  trial,  due  to  start  next 
Tuesday.  The  Legal  Aid 
Board  has  already  rejected  ar- 
guments by  Clifford  Chance 
that  he  should  not  have  been 
granted  aid.  But  Steve  Or- 
chard, the  board’s  chief  exec- 
utive, said  yesterday  that  new 
representations  by  the  firm 
were  being  investigated.  He 
confirmed  that  a legal  aid  cer- 
tificate could  be  withdrawn  at 
any  point,  even  during  a trial 


Key  players 

O George  Staple,  aged  55, 
(below  left)  director  of  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  since 
1992  and  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Law  Society. 
Former  partner  at  the  City 
law  firm  Clifford  Chance. 
Acted  for  Eric  Hopton  on 
other  matters  and  was  one 
of  the  executors  of  his  1984 
will,  bat  the  firm  says  he 
played  no  part  in  drafting 
the  unfinished  wilL 

□ Lady  Delves  Broughton 
(Rona),  aged  55.  Her  hus- 
band, Sir  Evelyn,  who  died 
in  1993  leaving  her  £6  mil- 
lion, was  a friend  of  Eric 
Hopton  since  Eton.  She  lives 
atDoddington  Hall,  near 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  A 
member  of  the  council  of 
Lloyd’s,  she  was  a co-direc- 
tor of  Sir  Eric’s  Belgravia 
Property  Company. 

□ Eric  Hopton  (above  left), 
died  childless  aged  72  In 
1991.  A member  of  the 
Lowndes  family,  he  inher- 
ited the  Belgravia  Property 
Company — sold  in  1994  for 
£48.5  million.  His  father 
and  brother  were  partners 
in  Clifford  Turner,  which 
merged  in  1987  to  become 
Clifford  Chance. 


Key  witnesses  will  include 
the  director  of  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office.  George  Staple,  a 
former  partner  in  Clifford 
Chance.  He  was  one  of  Mr 
Hopton’s  executors  under  his 
1984  will,  but  the  firm  insists 
he  played  ho  part  in  drafting 
flie  new  wilL 

Until  last  month.  Clifford 
Chance  faced  a second  negli- 
gence action  over  foe  will, 
brought  by  Rona,  Lady  Delves 
Broughton,  a codirector  of 
Eric  Hopton's  company  and  a 
confidante.  Her  £500,000  claim 
was  to  have  been  heard  with 
Mr  Trusted’s,  but  she  dropped 
out.  agreeing  to  pay  Clifford 
Chance  £175,000  towards  its 
£250,000  costs. 

She  claimed  she  was  due  a 
further  £500.000  after  receiv- 
ing chattels  'worth  £300,000 
and  £500,000  in  a deal  with  the 


Hopton  tamiiy.  She  will  be  a 
witness  for  Mr  Trusted. 

Clifford  Chance's  defence  is 
that  neither  the  firm,  nor  Eric 
Hopton,  was  aware  that  he 
was  seriously  ill.  He  was  tak- 
ing time  over  foe  revisions  to 
his  will  and  had  not  fully 
made  up  his  mind.  The  firm  is 
also  expected  to  argue  that 
the  trust  set  up  for  Mr 
Trusted  and  his  brother,  who 
is  not  suing,  is  three  times  the 
size  of  the  trust  Mr  Hopton 
meant  to  establish  for  them. 

Mr  Trusted’s  solicitor,  Paul 
Whitaker,  said:  "My  client  has 
not  received  nor  is  entitled  to 
receive  any  money  under  a 
settlement  He  qualifies  for 
legal  aid  on  the  merits  of  his 
case  after  foil  investigation  of 
his  means."  He  declined  to  say 
how  much  money  Mr  Trusted 
was  suing  for. 


Bosnian  Serbs 
snub  peace  move 


Julian  Borger  In  Sarajevo 
and  John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


THE  Bosnian  Serb  leader- 
ship last  night  turned 
down  an  invitation  to  a 
post-war  reconstruction  con- 
ference in  Brussels,  in  a cal- 
culated snub  to  foe  interna- 
tional community. 

The  Serb  prime  minister, 
Rajko  Kasagtc.  rejected  foe 
invitation  on  procedural 
grounds.  But  diplomats  inter- 
preted the  rebuff  as  a victory 
for  Serb  hardliners  In  the 
Serb  stronghold  of  Pale  and  a 
serious  setback  to  attempts  to 
promote  the  reintegration  of 
foe  divided  country. 

In  a letter  to  Carl  Bildt,  foe 
international  community's 
High  Representative  in  Bos- 
nia. Mr  Kasagic  said  foe 
Serbs  would  not  attend  the 
fundraising  conference  under 
what  he  called  the  umbrella 
of  a single  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina delegation. 

Mr  Kasagic  demanded  that 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  be  given 
separate  and  equal  represen- 
tation to  the  Muslim -Croat 
Federation,  rather  than  form- 
ing part  of  a joint  all-Bosnia 
delegation. 

Mr  Bildt  accused  Mr  Kasa- 
gic of  reneging  on  a previous 
agreement  and  of  further  Iso- 
lating bis  own  people. 

“I  can  only  express  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  plight  erf  your 
citizens,  who  will  now  risk 
becoming  the  victims  of  the 
political  games  being  played 
in  Pale,”  Mr  Bildt  wrote  in 
his  reply. 

Western  diplomats  in  Sara- 


jevo said  Mr  Kasagic  ap- 
peared to  have  bowed  to  pres- 
sure from  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leader,  Radovan  Karadzic. 

As  an  Indicted  war  crimi- 
nal, Mr  Karadzic  is  unable  to 
attend  international  confer- 
ences, and  is  banned  from 
standing  for  office  under  foe 
Dayton  accord.  He  and  other 
Serb  hardliners  have  been 

pampaigning  to  undermine 
the  peace  settlement 

In  his  reply  to  Mr  Kasagic, 

Mr  Bildt  left  the  door  open  for 
a last-minute  change  of  heart 
by  the  Serbs. 

“The  invitation  to  partici- 
pate . . . naturally  still  stands. 
We  have  no  intention  whatso- 
ever to  Isolate  you  — but  we 
cannot  prevent  you  from  Iso- 
lating yourselT  from  the  bene- 
fits of  co-operation  and  recon- 
struction.” foe  letter  said. 

Earlier  yesterday,  foe  Euro- 
pean Union  cleared  the  way 
for  diplomatic  recognition  of 
former  Yugoslavia  and  invited 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  the  inter- 
national conference  on  eco- 
nomic aid  and  reconstruction. 

The  Italian  presidency  of 

the  EU  said  an  agreement  on 
mutual  recognition  between 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  — the 
rump  Yugoslavia  — and  Mac- 
edonia had  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  EU*s  recogni- 
tion of  Bel  grade. 

There  was  concern,  how- 
ever, that  foe  international 
community  was  downplaying 
promises  to  link  economic  aid 
to  democracy,  human  rights 
and  press  freedom. 
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EC  to  vet  monetary  policy  in  move  to  avert  currency  conflict 


continued  from  page  l 
ence  in  Brussels  ahead  of  a 
meeting  erf  EU  finance  minis- 
ters in  Italy  this  weekend,  the 
European  commissioner  for 
economic  affairs,  Yves  Thi- 
bault  de  Silguy,  dismissed 
reports  that  Britain  would  be 
obliged  to  rejoin  the  ERM  or 
else  face  trade  penalties. 

But  policies  had  to  be 
thrashed  out  inside  and  out- 
side the  single  currency 
group,  he  said,  to  ensure  sta- 
bility before  monetary  union 
started. 

“We  are  wramining  a num- 
ber of  different  ways  of 
achieving  this  goal.”  Mr  de 
Silguy  said.  “The  question  of 


mandatory  membership  of 
the  ERM  is  a technical  detail 
and  is  not  for  now.  But  it  Is 
essential  that  all  member 
states  co-ordinate  policies  for 
monetary  stability  and  eco- 
nomic convergence.  But  be- 
cause the  financial  markets 
can  develop  in  different  ways 
we  also  need  monetary 
solidarity." 

Pressed  on  whether  mem- 
bership of  the  ERM  would  be 
required  of  all  EU  countries 
when  the  single  currency 
comes  Into  being,  Mr  de  Sil- 
guy said:  “Among  the  15 
member  states  there  may  be 
some  who*  will  play  a van- 
guard role  and  others  who 


will  be  in  the  rear.  It  also  de- 
pends on  what  kind  of  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  Is 
agreed.  Participation  in  a 
rigid  ERM  might  be  volun- 
tary but  participation  in  a 
more  flexible  system  might  be 
mandatory.” 

The  commission,  together 
with  the  EU  monetary  com- 
mittee and  the  European 
Monetary  Institute  — the 
future  European  central  bank 
— will  report  to  EU  finance 
ministers  in  Verona  tomor- 
row about  progress  in  confi- 
dential negotiations  on  foe 
relations  between  currencies 
in  the  monetary  union  and 
those  remaining  outside. 


The  meeting  in  Verona  will 
also  discuss  German  govern- 
ment proposals  for  a tough 
"stability  pact"  binding  those 
countries  in  the  single 
currency,  including  penalties 
for  those  exceeding  strict 
limits  restricting  government 
budget  deficits. 

But  Mr  de  Silguy  stressed 
that  any  such  pact  would 
have  to  be  agreed  by  all  15  EU 
countries,  not  just  those  tak- 
ing part  in  the  single 
currency. 

An  agreement  relaunching 
the  ERM  and  fixing  the  terms 
of  a single  currency  stability 
pact  will  not  be  finalised  until 
later  this  year. 


A Special  Announcement 


A Week  on  the  Nile  - 7 nights  from  £395 


1 rave  Hers  are  flooding  hack  to 
Egypt  hut  prices  have  not  yet  caught 
upwithdemand.  Earlier  this  year  we 
secured  sonic  extraordinarily  low 
prices  for  a superior  product  and  we 
can  therefore  continue  to  offer 
cruises  on  the  first-dass  MS  Ra  Nile 
cruiser.  The  tour  represents  excel- 
lent value  for  money  si  nee  the  tariff 
includes  all  meals,  transfers,  guides 
and  excursions. 

The  journey  commences  with  a di- 
rect flightfrom  Gatwick  to  Aswan  to 
join  the  MS  Ra.  Ourwek-bngcruise 
will  include  visits  to  the  Temple  of 
fulfil,  Esna.  the  Temple  of  Kamak. 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  theTempletf 
Qu*5iHatshepsutluw.KomOnAa 
and  the  Aswan  High  Dam. 

THE  MS  RA 

The  MS  Ra  is  a large  Nile  cruiser 
purpose  built  in  Britain  accommo- 
dating up  to  141)  passengers.  Facili- 
ties on  hoard  include  a restaurant, 
lounge,  bar-sun  deck  wilh  swimming 


Cruise  between  Aswan  and  Luxor  on  board  the  MS  Ra 


January  in.  2745  l)i 
February  3. 10.17.244545 
March  3. 10. 17£510 
Supplements  - per  person 
Single  cabin  £150 
Middle  deck£65 
Upper  deek£  125 
AhuSimbel  iby  road)£59 

Me*  Include*:  return  an  I ravel.  Innslers.  T 
mfSrtsnn  I hr  Ka.  full  bunl.  uctrrMorv.  hul 
rcprexnbhvH.  Net  indaded.  trawl  insurance, 
vtu  lean  be  ■ AutnoJ  by  1 he  Ci*npanv>.«n**t 
tone*,  cfp*.  itll  price*  m MSjed  t s ctuojw- 

0171-6161000 


pool,  jacuzzi.  All  cabins  arc  air  con- 
di  Honed and  have  private  bath  rooms. 
For  a true  escape  with  that  magical 
combination  of  culture  and  relaxa- 
tion this  cssurefy.in  opportunity  that 
should  not  he  missed. 

DEPARTURE 
DATES  & PRICES 

Monday*  - per  person  in  twin 
1996  Mayfi.2<JJW30  ' 


June  3. 10. 17.24S95 
July  1.6. 15.22.29X395 
August  5. 12. 19.26143') 
Sepember  2.9. 16.23.30X450 
October  7. 14.21  £485 
October  28X545 
November  4. 11. 18.251555 
Dec  2. 9 £5 Hi- Dec  Itii455 
December  23. 30X555 
1997  January  6. 13X485 
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NE  of  Britain's  most 
(senior.-,  policemen'  - has 


Titanic  ‘peepshow’  riles  last  survivors 


Plans  to  floodlight  the  wreck 
to  entertain  luxury  cruise 
passengers  have  sparked 
horror,  writes  John  Ezard 

iceberg  8*1  years  ago  this 
weekend  — were  last  night 
described  as  “horrible''  by 
one  of  the  survivors. 


was  not  in  the  original 
scheme  pnt.  before  . the 
committee. 

Ms  Dean,  who  lives  in  the 
New  Forest,  said:  “George 
Tulloch  phoned  me  a month 
or  so  ago  and  said  I was  in 
the  brochure  for  this  expe- 
dition. I got  the  impression 
it.  was  some  sort  of  historic 
event  for  oceanographers.  . 

“I  am  now  writing  to  him 
to  say  that  he  cannot  use 
my  name.  I have  heard  the 
cruise  ship  is  going  to  have 
Slot  warhinoi  and  all  sorts 
of  entertainment,  it’s  more 
of  a show.  When  1 think  of 
all  those  people  down 
there,  I don't  like  the  idea." 

Steve  Rigby,  president  of 
the  British  Titanic  Society, 
which  holds  its  annual  con- 
ference in  Southampton 
this  weekend,  said:  “The 
trouble  is  that  a lot  of  en- 
thusiasts win  want  to  pay 
to  go  on  this  cruise  . . . But 
it’s  got  . to  be  done 
tactfully."  - 

Earlier  this  year,  a Holly- 
wood company  took  secret 
shots  inside  the  ship  for  a 
film  staring  Oscar-nomi- 
nated actress  Kate  Winslet 


THE  Titanic,  the  first 
and  most  potent 
single  disaster  of 
its  century,  gener- 
ated fresh  contro- 
versy last  night  when  a 
plan  was  disclosed  to  flood- 
light the  wreck  as  a live 
television  peepshow  for 
luxury  cruise  passengers. 

The  decade  since  the  hulk 
was  discovered  by  Robert 
Ballard,  two  miles  down  on 
the  seabed,  has  been 
marked  by  tension  between 
the  lure  of  commercial  ex- 
ploitation and  reverence 
for  the  wreck  as  a grave. 
With  nearly  all  survivors 
now  dead,  fears  are  grow- 
ing that  the  balance  has 
tilted  in  favour  of 
exploitation. 

The  new  plans  for  the 
ship  — which  was  hit  by  an 


yet  they  are  going  to  use  it 
as  a kind  of  entertain- 
ment,’1 said  MiUvena  Dean, 
who  was  nine  weeks'  old 


Potential  star  Kate  Winslet  (left),  Robert  Ballard  who  found  the  wreck,  and  how  a New  York  paper  broke  the  news 

the  Titanic’s  hull,  more 
than  three  storeys  high. 

This  will  be  the  star  feature 
of  the  planned  worldwide 
tonring  exhibition  aboard  a 
modern  vessel  furnished 
and  decorated  in  Titanic 
style. 

The  scheme  to  raise  part 
of  the  hull  has  tacit  ap- 
proval from  the  Interna- 
tional Titanic  Committee, 


vage  rights  to  the  wreck. 

Passengers  on  the  cruise 
ship  Royal  Majesty,  due  to 
sail  from  Boston  on  August 
25.  will  see  the  wreck  “in 
better  illumination  and  de- 
tail than  has  been  possible 
before*',  using  “the  most 
powerful  hank  of  underwa- 
ter photography  lights  ever 
assembled”. 

Its  whole  bow  will  be  lit. 


allowing  camera  shots  cov- 
ering more  than  300ft,  the 
size  of  a football  field.  Pic- 
tures will  be  beamed  live  by 
closed-circuit  television  to 
giant  screens  throughout 
the  Royal  Majesty.  RMS  Ti- 
tanic file  said  it  was  trying 
to  hire  extra  cruise  ships 
with  the  same  facilities. 

Cameras  will  also  show 
the  raising  of  a section  of 


set  up  to  monitor  exploita- 
tion and  fond  off  charges  of 
grave-robbing  after  last 
year's  exhibition  of  Titanic 
artefacts  at  the  Maritime 


Haisman.  aged  99.  of  South- 
ampton. said:  “My  mother 
would  regard  it  as  eerie.  I 
don't  think  she  would  like 


The  Titanic  “cruise  expe- 
dition" was  unveiled  in 
New  York  yesterday  by 
George  TuUoch,  president 
of  RMS  Titanic  Inc,  the 
company  which  owns  sal- 


off  and  lying  on  the  seabed. 

Mr  Tulloch  has  promised 
to  respect  the  ship’s  status 
as  a grave  by  not  breaching 
its  interior.  But  the  cruise 


Rail  sell-off  chief  quits 


Franchising  Director  to  go  two 
years  early  in  privatisation  blow 


Rebecca  Scmthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government's  rail 
privatisation  plans  suf- 
fered a serious  blow  yes- 
terday. a>  the  executive  in 
charge  of  franchising  passen- 
ger services  announced  he 
plans  to  step  down  two  years 
earlier  than  planned. 

Franchising  Director  Roger 
Salmon  said  he  felt  the  pro- 
gramme would  be  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  by  the  rime  he 
leaves  in  the  autumn  — and 
his  most  important  task 
would  have  been  completed 
before  his  role  clianges  into  a 
more  supervisory  one. 

But  political  sources  said 
his  decision  had  “a  great  deal 
to  do  with  uncertainty  about 
the  job  under  a Labour  gov- 
ernment and  its  plans  for  the 
railways". 

Labour  seized  on  the  news 
as  more  evidence  of  "the  rats 
deserting  the  sinking  ship" 
and  said  it  had  prompted  the 
party  lo  hold  a long-a  watted 
debate  on  rail  privatisation 
next  Wednesday,  in  what  is 
set  to  be  the  first  test  of  the 
Government's  reduced  major- 
ity of  one  after  its  expected 


defeat  in  today's  Staffordshire 
South-East  byelection. 

Mr  Salmon,  aged  SO,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful people  overseeing  the 
sale  of  the  railways,  in  charge 
of  the  vetting  and  selection  of 
the  private  sector  owners  tak- 
ing over  25  train  operat- 
ing companies  From  British 
Rail.  He  was  appointed  in 
January  1993  by  then  trans- 
port secretary,  John  Mac- 
Gregor, for  a five-year  term. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Salmon 
said  he  would  stand  down  in 
October  when  he  expected  to 
have  reached  the  targets  he 
set  himself  when  he  took  the 
£ 130 ,000-a- year  job. 

The  Transport  Secretary. 
Sir  George  Young,  greeted  the 
announcement  “with  regret" 
and  paid  tribute  to  Mr 
Salmon's  “leadership  and 
successes."  He  was  told  of  Mr 
Salmon's  decision  in  Decem- 
ber. and  failed  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his  mind. 

Yesterday  Mr  Salmon  in- 
sisted his  decision  was  based 
“on  the  success  of  franchis- 
ing". and  the  fact  that  his  role 

— and  that  of  his  Office  of 
Rail  Passenger  Franchising 

— will  change  drastically 


once  the  franchises  are  all  in 
private  sector  hands.  So  far 
only  four  lines  have  been  sold 
off  but  two  more  are  due  to 
be  privatised  in  the  next  cou- 
ple of  weeks  and  bids  have 
been  invited  for  seven  others. 

Hie  next  sale  expected  to  be 
announced  is  of  Network 
SouthCentral  to  the  French 
water  giant,  Compagnie  Gen- 
erate des  Eaux.  The  Franchis- 
ing Director  will  in  future  be 
a Franchise  Manager,  moni- 
toring the  new  operators  to 
ensure  they  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  their  legally  complex 
franchising  agreements. 

A Labour  government’s 
plans  to  freeze  franchising 
would  wipe  out  Mr  Salmon's 
role.  Labour  would  scrap  his 
job.  and  absorb  the  bulk  of  bis 
office's  work  into  the  British 
Railways  Board,  which  it 
wants  to  revive. 

The  shadow  transport  sec- 
retary. Clare  Short  said  last 
night:  “His  announcement 
clearly  shows  that  even  those 
charged  with  privatising  the 
railways  know  that  the  whole 
process  is  foiling  apart" 

Labour's  rail  spokesman, 
Brian  Wilson,  said:  “Anyone 
thinking  of  investing  in  Rail- 
track  is  bound  to  wonder  why 
such  a key  figure  in  the  priva- 
tisation-process Is  getting  out 
at  this  stage.  He  will  know 
better  than  most  just  what 
chaos  lies  ahead”. 


Ministers  approve 
1 2-lane  M25 


Rebecca  Smithers 


THE  Government  is  to 
press  ahead  with  plans  to 
widen  the  busiest  section 
of  the  M25  to  up  to  12  lanes. 
The  move  was  welcomed  by 
business  groups  but  con- 
demned by  Labour  as  "yester- 
day’s answer  to  traffic 
problems". 

A consultation  exercise  is 
being  launched  today  for  the 
£93.8  mtll ton  scheme.  The 
plan  is  to  widen  the  existing 
four  lanes  each  way  to  five 
from  junctions  12  (M3  exit)  to 
14  (A3U3  exit/access  to 
Heathrow  Terminal  4),  and  to 
six  each  way  up  to  junction  15 
(M4  exit).  The  road  would  be 
the  only  stretch  of  motorway 
in  Britain  with  more  than 
eight  lanes,  but  can  be  built 
without  a full  public  inquiry 
because  work  will  be  within 
existing  highway  boundaries. 

Transport  minister  John 
Watts  yesterday  insisted  the 
plans  were  “an  important 
step  forward  in  the  relief  of 
congestion  for  this  very  busy 
motorway.  Not  only  are  these 
proposals  good  value  for 
money,  but  taken  along  with 
the  introduction  of  variable 
speed  limits  last  year,  they 


will  accommodate  traffic 
growth  well  into  the  next 
century." 

But  Labour’s  transport 
spokesman,  Graham  Allen, 
said  the  plans  were  “yester- 
day’s answer  to  traffic  prob- 
lems. Congestion  on  the  M25 
does  need  to  be  tackled,  but 
this  scheme  will  only  gener- 
ate more  traffic,  and  by  the 
Government's  own  admis- 
sion, the  motorway  will  be 
swamped  with  queues  within 
10  years  of  opening.  Do  we 
then  build  a 16-lane 
motorway?” 

Friends  of  the  Barth  said 
the  scheme  would  encourage 
traffic  and  increase  pollution. 
Roger  Higman,  transport 
campaigner,  said:  “This  deci- 
sion will  incense  Conserva- 
tive voters.  Sir  George  Young, 
Transport  Secretary,  is  head- 
ing straight  for  the  rapids  and 
potential  disaster  for  the  Con- 
servatives at  the  next  general 
election.” 

London  First  which  repre- 
sents London  businesses,  wel- 
comed the  scheme,  saying  it 
would  offer  ■"enhanced  access 
to  London's  airports"  along 
with  “the  knock-on  benefit  of 
reduced  congestion  in  central 
London  by  improving  the  M2S 
through-route".  ' 
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delivered 
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O Americans  have  always  been  less  willing  to  embrace  the  brutal  lexicon  . 
of  natural  selection  and  random  mutation  than  their  less  religious 
European  cousins.  What  is  new  is  the  aggressive  effort  being  mounted 
by  creationists  to  have  their  own  “theory”  accorded  similar  institutional 
respect  to  the  scientific  orthodoxy  of  evolution. 

Ian  Katz  on  America’s  Young  Earthers 
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Doctors  back  senior  social  worker’s  drug  stance 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  11 1996 


Ecstasy  is  ‘as  saf 
as  taking  aspirin’ 
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Vnek  Chaudhary 


Doctors  and  drugs 

relief  agencies  yes- 
terday rallied  to  the 
defence  of  a senior 
Scottish  social  worker  who 
claimed  that  ecstasy  was  “rel- 
atively safe,"  and  that  there 
was  more  chance  of  dying 
from  taking  an  aspirin. 

Mary  Hartnoll,  Scotland’s 
most  senior  social  worker, 
made  her  comments  in  a pri- 
vate memorandum  to  John 
Anderson.  Glasgow  city  coun- 
cil's chief  executive. 

She  was  responding  to  the 
Glasgow  Licensing  Board’s 
public  campaign  against  drug 
taking  in  bars  and  clubs 
across  the  city  and  its  hard- 
line approach  which  has 
ruled  out  the  setting  up  of 
“chill-out"  areas  on  the 
grounds  that  this  could  be 
seen  to  condone  drug  taking. 

Ms  Hartnoll  said  the  ''en- 
forcement" approach  to  drug 
misuse  in  dubs  was  legiti-  1 
mate,  but  would  not  prevent  I 
drug  misuse  on  its  own. 

She  writes  in  the  memo: 
“The  irony  is  that  ecstasy,  for 
example,  is  a relatively  safe 


News  in  brief 


Ashdown’s  attacker 
gets  1 2 months 


A MAN  who  fashed  out  at  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader  Paddy 
Ashdown  with  a four-inch  flick-knife  was  jailed  for  a year 
yesterday. 

Christopher  Mason,  aged  51,  of  Yeovil,  Somerset  was  sen- 
tenced at  Taunton  crown  court  after  changing  his  plea  to  guilty 
to  affray  and  using  or  threatening  unlawful  violence. 

Martin  Meek,  prosecuting,  told  the  court  that  the  attack  took 
place  when  Mr  Ashdown,  MP  for  Yeovil,  and  the  local  vicar,  the 
Rev  Mark  Ellis,  were  investigating  incidents  with  racial  over- 
tones in  Yeovil  town  centre  last  November.  Mason  was  reported 
to  be  extremely  drunk  and  first  he  tried  to  knee  Mr  Ashdown  in 
the  groin.  The  court  was  told  he  then  lashed  out  with  the  flick- 
knife  but  Mr  Ashdown,  aged  54.  a former  marine  commando 
who  served  with  the  Special  Boat  Squadron,  parried  the  blow. 

Neil  Ford,  defending,  said  that  Mason,  who  had  made  24 
previous  court  appearances,  had  been  extremely  drunk  but 
since  being  in  Dorchester  prison  for  the  past  four  months  HgH 
sought  help  from  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Jailing  Mason, 
Recorder  Charles  Whitby.  QC.  told  him  the  knife  attack  was 
"dangerous,  reckless  and  wicked”.  — Vfask  Chaudhary 


Photo  licences  on  way 


NEW  plastic  driving  licences  carrying  a photograph  of  the  holder 
will  be  introduced  early  next  year,  the  Government  announced 
yesterday. 

The  licences  should  have  been  introduced  in  July  this  year  as 
part  of  a European  Union  package  which  includes  a written 
theory  part  of  the  driving  test 

• But  an  EU  directive  has  still  not  been  finalised.  The  Transport 
Minister,  Steven  Norris,  said:  "Ihe public  want  them  and  they 
will  bring  significant  benefits  in  terms  of  establishing  identity 
and  the  prevention  of  fraud." 


Leeson’s  wife  takes  off 


LISA  Leeson,  wife  of  disgraced  former  Barings  trader  Nick 
Leeson,  yesterday  landed  a job  as  an  air  stewardess  with  Richard 
Branson's  Virgin  Atlantic  airline. 

Mrs  Leeson.  27,  who  lives  at  West  Kingsdown.  in  Kent  with  her 
parents,  says  she  expects  to  report  for  duty  on  May  20.  Her 
husband  is  in  prison  in  Singapore. 


Filling  up  for  summer 


SOUTH  West  Water  is  filling  Its  biggest  reservoir  in  an  attempt  to 
stave  oft  another  summer  of  consumer  restrictions. 

The  company  is  pumping  millions  of  gallons  of  river  water  into 
Rondfard.  near  Okehamptan.  In  an  operation  approved  by  the 
Environment  Agency.  The  8 billion  gallon  capacity  reservoir 
currently  holds  3.5  billion  gallons,  around  38  per  cent  capacity. 

South  West  Water  hopes  its  M million  gallons  a day  pumping 
operation  will  raise  this  to  around  5.6  billions  gallons,  thereby 
avoiding  restrictions. 


Street  on  Sunday 


ITV  confirmed  yesterday  that  the  fourth  weekly  episode  of  Coro- 
nation Street  is  to  be  screened  on  Sunday  nights  from  the  autumn. 
The  much-leaked  decision  was  announced  by  Granada  Television 
in  its  latest  financial  report. 

Granada  had  fought  for  a weekend  slot  because  it  will  draw 
valuable  London  advertising  revenue  for  London  Weekend  Tele- 
vision, owned  by  Granada,  rather  than  for  Carlton,  which  holds 
the  capital 's  weekday  franchise.  — Andrew  Cuff 


‘Devastated’  pub  owner  quits 


THE  owner  of  a pub  from  which  foe  manager  disappeared  at  the 
same  time  as  £1 ,500  collected  for  the  Dunblane  charity  fond  said 


yesterday  that  he  was  quitting  the  licensed  trade. 

Frank  Newbold  said  lw  had  lost  his  faith  in  human  nature  and 
was  too  devastated  to  reopen  the  Hope  and  Anchor  pub  in  Poplar, 
east  London,  after  manager  Pat  Southgate  fled  to  Malaga.  The 
£l  500  charity  fUnd  and  £3^00  from  the  pub  disappeared  at  the 
same  time. 


Accident  breath  tests 


THE  Association  of  Chief  Police  Officers'  national  council  yester- 
day agreed  that  drivers  Involved  in  any  accident  should  be  breath- 
tested.  Only  drivers  involved  in  accidents  involving  injuries  or 
fatalities  are  tested.  Senior  officers  are  concerned  that  a minority 
of  drivers  is  ignoring  the  laws  on  drink  driving.  — Duncan 
Campbell 


o 


The  horror  that  the  pictures 
of  Diana’s  thighs  engendered 
was  something  like  the 
impact  of  16th  century 
portraits  with  a death’s  head 
lurking  in  the  comer.  Even 
beautiful  princesses  get  old. 

LlliU  . V*.  'i  -j  -v>  — 


drug  — risk  of  death  has  been 
calculated  as  one  in  6.8  mil- 
lion — (the  risk  of  dying  from 
an  ordinary  dose  erf  aspirin  is 
very  much  greater!  and 
young  people  tend  to  know 
this.  For  every  highly  publi- 
cised death,  those  who  use  the 
drug  regularly  balance  their  1 
experience  erf  their  own,  and 
friends'  experience  of  fre- 
quent, safe  and  enjoyable 
usage.  The  Tear’  message  con- 
veys very  little  effect  In  their 
circumstances.” 

Ms  HarnoU.  who  is  on  holi- 
day, was  unavailable  for 
comment 

A spokeswoman  for 
Release,  the  law  ami  drugs 
helping  expressed  sympathy 
for  her  argument  that  anti- 
drugs campaigns  designed  to 
inspire  fear  in  young  users 
were  counterproductive. 
"Many  people  use  ecstasy 
every  weekend  and  do  not  die 
and  do  not  have  severe  side- 
effects.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  completely  safe  drug 
use  while  drugs  remain  out- 
side the  control  of  the  law.” 

John  Marks,  speaking  on 
BBC  Radio  4’s  The  World  at 
One,  claimed  Ms  Hartnoll's 
comments  were  "responsible. 


| intelligent,  and  above  all,  true 
I in  contrast  to  all  the  other 
things  that  are  said. 

“there  were  no  deaths  from 
ecstasy  when  (t  was  legally 
available.  The  evidence  indi- : 
cates  there  are  no  deaths  from 
ecstasy  when  there  are  legal, 
pure  supplies  available  and 
there  is  sensible  health  care 
advice  to  go  along  with  it*’ 

Ms  Hartnoll’s  comments, 
however,  were  branded 
“totally  irresponsible”  by  the 
father  of  Essex  teenager  Leah 
Betts,  who  died  last  year  after 
taking  an  ecstasy  tablet  on 
her  18th  birthday. 

Paul  Betts  said:  “To  come 
from  such  a prominent  per- 
son, it’s  absolutely  stupid. 
She  should  look  at  her  facts 
and  get  her  facts  right  before 
she  makes  such  a sweeping 
statement” 

James  Coleman,  chairman 
of  the  Glasgow  licensing 
board,  said  that  some  local 
authorities  in  England  had 
“almost  given  up  foe  ghost" 
in  the  fight  against  ecstasy. 
“We  believe  the  majority  of 
young  people  don’t  take  drugs 
and  this  type  of  message 
sends  out  foe  wrong  signal  to 
them." 
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Glaziers  from  Wells  Cathedral,  Somerset,  work  on  a medieval  style  screen  at  Knightshayes  Court,  Devon,  built  mainly  of  teak  reclaimed  from 
Chatham  dockyard,  Kent.  The  original  screen  was  removed  when  the  house  became  a hospital  during  the  first  world  war  photograph:  mark  j rattensury 
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The  Daev/ooprice  approach  lets  you  work  out  the  real  cost  of  buying  and  running  your  car.  We  chink  that  Vlf/V  DAEWOO 
delivery,  i 2 months  road  tax  and  servicing  (with  wearing  parts)  should  be  included.  As'you  can  see.  they  are  on  °° 

a Daewoo.  We  can  afford  att  this  because  we  deaf  direct  and  don't  pay  any  miedfemen,  passing  the  savings 
on  to  you.  Wc  phoned  j competitor  dealerships  for  each  car  to  obtain  cur'  figures.  Use  our  table  to 
calculate  the  real  cost  of  any  car  you  may  be  interested  in.  All  prices  are  correct  at  time  of  going  to  press. 

Although  you  may  get  a discount  on  ocher  cars  it  depends  on  your  haggling  skills.  Daewoo's 
fixed  prices  range  from  £8,795  to  £12,995.  For  more  information  call  0800  666  222. 

Tnc  real  cost  of  buying  c new  car?  That’!!  be  the  DcewooPbce. 
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Parole  plan 
‘may  put  jail 
officers’ 
lives  at  risk’ 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  abolition  of  auto- 
matic early  release 
for  inmates  proposed 
by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Michael  Howard,  could 
endanger  the  lives  of  prison 
officers.  Judge  Stephen  Tu- 
rn im  warned  yesterday. 

The  Government’s  former 
Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons 
launched  n broad  attack  on 
the  Home  Secretary’s  while 
paper  on  sentencing  pub- 
lished last  week  claiming  its 
proposals  for  the  introduction 
of  minimum  sentences 
amounted  to  a denial  of 
justice. 

At  the  launch  of  a new  book 
on  penal  policy-  Prisons  2000. 
Judge  Tumim  said  lie  was 
particularly  worried  by  Mr 
Howard’s  plan  to  remove  all 
but  a very  limited  amount  of 
parole  or  remission  which 
will  have  to  be  earned  by  each 
inmate. 

"If  you  are  not  going  to  get 
parole  or  remission  then  you 
might  as  well  beat  up  or  mur- 
der a prison  officer."  he  said. 
“It  will  be  based  on  continu- 
ous assessment  by  prison  offi- 
cers. It  means  that  ordinary 
prison  officers  will  have  die 
power  to  interfere  with  the 
judgment  of  the  judges. 

“What  does  worry  me  is 
that  continuous  assessment  is 
going  to  cause  extremely  bad 
relations,  allegations  of  rac- 
ism. of  favouritism,  of  sup- 
port by  prison  officers  for  one 
prisoner  against  another. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  for 
prison  discipline.”  said  Judge 
Tumim. 

He  also  predicted  wider 
consequences  if  Mr  Howard's 
proposals  featured  as  a flag- 
ship bill  in  the  Government’s 
programme  this  autumn:  “It 
will  mean  overcrowding  in 


Sculptor  David  Mach  installs  his  sugar  bowl  urn  sculpture,  made  from  6,200  galvanised  wire  coat  hangers,  at  Hat  Hill  Sculpture  Park  near  Chichester.  Sussex.  The  sculpture  was 
based  on  the  largest  garden  nm  In  Britain  at  Biddulph  Grange  in  Staffordshire,  a National  Trust  property  photograph  roger  bameer 


Tory  labour  laws  ‘encourage  factory  closures’ 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 

ONE  of  Britain’s  top  ex- 
port-earning industries 
has  told  the  Labour 
Party  that  Conservative  em- 
ployment laws  designed  to  at- 
tract foreign  investment  also 
made  it  easier  for  interna- 
tional corporations  to  shut 
down  factories  in  Britain. 

The  Association  of  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmaceutical  Industry. 
ABPi  yesterday  revealed  that 
it  has  been  lobbying  the 
Labour  Party  to  ensure  a se- 
cure working  relationship 
with,  any  future  administra- 
tion: Blgh'on  the  list:of  con- 
cerns, according  to;  Tin  Me- 


dinger,  the  association’s  pres- 
ident. was  the  fact  that  if  Brit- 
ain. was  an  easy  place  for 
multinational  companies  to 
base  themselves,  it  was  also 
an  easy  place  for  them  to  quit. 

“Many  countries  — France 
and  Italy  — have  labour  laws 
which  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  make  workers  redun- 
dant,” Dr  Medinger  said.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  Britain. 
”£n  some  ways  this  is  an  ad- 
vantange  of  course — we  have 
the  flexibility  — but  it  could 
also  be  a disadvantage  when 
it  «mim  to  companies  choos- 
ing which  factories  to  (dose 
down."  ' 

• The -ABPI  disclosed  yester- 
day ibat  iri  l&gEMtsTtoembersr 
spent  £6  million  a day  an 


research  and  development 
and  with  drug  and  medicine 
exports  of  £4  billion,  created  a 
£2  billion  trade  surplus  far 
the  nation. 

After  what  he  described  as 
a “hell  of  a year”  which  saw 
the  creation  of  Glaxo-Well- 
come  as  the  world’s  biggest 
phamarceutical  company, 
and  the  establishment  of 
Pharmacia  Upjohn's  interna- 
tional base  in  Britain,  the  in- 
dustry was  riding  high- 

The  industry  put  up  a re- 
cord £2  billion  for  research  — 
about  20  per  cent  of  all 
research  «nH  development  in 
Britain.  But  at  the  same  time 
thfr  UK  stayed  naar  the  bot- 
tom df  fhp  league  in  die  num- 
ber of  prescriptions  writteh 


and  their  cost  to  the  National 
Health  Service. 

The  industry  last  year  pro- 
duced 24  new  “chemical  enti- 
ties" — new  drugs  rather 
than  improvements  on  old 
ones  — and  provided  worts  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  300,000 
people. 

But  the  ABPI  criticised  the 
Government's  dwindling  in- 


vestment in  basic  science  at 
universities.  The  ABPrs  di- 
rector general,  Trevor  Jones, 
said:  “The  money  available 
for  research  — for  the 
research  councils  — has  not 
increased.  In  fact,  it  has  gone 
downwards." 

The  association  said  it 
wants  to  persuade  any  future 
government  to  take  even 


more  interest  in  medicine  — 
especially  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  reduce  hospital  costs. 

“Cheap  prescribing  is  by  no 
means  always  good  prescrib- 
ing, and  it  is  important  that 
the  benefits  of  medicines,  and 
not  solely  their  cost,  are 
taken  into  account  when  de- 
ciding how  to  treat  patients.” 
Dr  Jones  said. 


i he  prisons,  great  expeiu*.* 
and  a widening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  classes  of  our  soci- 
ety. rather  than  an  attempt  to 
help  prisoners  lead  law-abid- 
ing lives. 

“The  proposals  for  mini- 
mum sentences  amount  to  .1 
denial  of  justice-  It  prevents 
the  judge  measuring  the  de- 
serts for  the  prisoner.  It 
removes  ifie  judge's  indepen- 
dence and  makes  him  an  In- 
strument of  the  executive. 

“Sentencing  by  judges  does 
not  always  mean  shorter  sen- 
tences than  semenring  by 
ministers,  but  judges  are  con- 
cerned with  whai  is  just  and 
not  with  the  possibilities  of 
manipulating  the  popular 
vote."  he  said  in  a direct 
rebuke  to  Michael  Howard. 

He  warned  the  introduction 
of  minimum  sentences  lor 
repeat  hurgiars  and  drug 
dealers  would  discourage 
guilty  pleas  ami  thereby  make 
trills  more  expensive 


Prisons  2000.  Edited  by  Roger 
Matthews  and  Peter  Francis. 
Macmillan,  £14  99. 


Judge  Stephen  Tumim 
attack  on  white  paper 
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Newsagents  free  to  reject 
porn  mags,  says  supplier 


Andrew  Gulf 

Media  Correspondent 

Pornographic  mag- 
azines could  be  swept 
off  the  top  shelves  of 
many  independent  news- 
agents after  a move  by  W H 
Smith  News,  which  sup- 
plies 20.000  newsagents,  to 
enable  them  to  opt  oat  of 
stocking  adult  titles. 

The  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine arm  of  the  high  street 
chain  said  the  move  clari- 
fied its  existing  policy,  but 
campaigners  against  por- 
nography were  claiming  a 
partial  victory • 

W H Smith  operates  a 
“box-out”  system,  whereby 
a pre-packed  selection  of 
items  is  sent  to  customers. 
Newsagents  can  elect  not  to 
receive  the  80  adult  titles  in 
the  package,  but  some  com- 
plain that  their  wishes 
have  not  been  respected. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
company  said:  “A  lot  of 
criticism  has  been  hurled 
against  us  for  some  time,  so 


we  have  written  to  all  the 
newsagents  on  our  data-  i 
base  to  clarify  the  matter 
once  and  for  all  to  make 
! sure  we  do  not  inflict  these 
magazines  on  those  who  do 
I not  want  them.** 

The  company  had  tried  to 
respect  retailers’  wishes, 
but  the  system  had  on  occa- 
1 sions  fallen  down,  she  said. 

Hazndy  Shaheen,  a news- 
agent at  Stoke  Newington, 
north  London,  who  led  crit- 
icisms of  W H Smith  with  a 
group  called  Porn  Free 
Newsagents  and  Conve- 
nience Stores,  said  he  had 
collected  £1.500  worth  of 
magazines  which  he  had 
asked  to  be  withheld.  While 
he  welcomed  the  move,  he 
said  the  company  .was  still 
encouraging  newsagents  to 
stock  the  titles. 

Mr  Shaheen.  who  is  cam- 
paigning for  adult  maga- 
zines to  be  sold  in  sealed 
wrappers,  said:  *T  would 
like  W H Smith  to  start  be- 
having like  its  fhmily  busi- 
ness image.” 

W H Smith  admitted  It 


‘Neighbours  from  hell’  must 
quit  council  home,  says  Judge 

A FAMILY  of  17.  known  as  [ "hi  the  teeth  of  harassment 
“the  neighbours  from  and  intimidation,  tfcsse  ex- 


#m“the  neighbours  from 
hell”,  are  being  evicted  from 
their  council  home  in  Wyth- 
enshawe.  Manchester,  after 
500  complaints.. 

Mother-of-10  Kay  Potts  and 
her  extended  family  were 
given  48  hours  to  leave  after 
a judge  at  Salford  county 
court  granted  the  city  council 
a repossession  order. 

A council  spokeswoman 
said:  "Members  of  the  family 
were  chronically  noisy,  used 
abusive  language  and  threat- 
ened violence  towards  their 
neighbours  and  were  in? 
volved  in  vandalism  and 
burglary.”  , . . 

' Mrs  Potts,  50,  had  been 
sharing  her  three  bedroom 
semi,  designed  for  six,  with 
up  to  17  people,  after  moving 
to  Koyalthorn  Road  two  years 
nco.  The  council  received 
more  than  500  complaints 
from  neighbours.  The  family 
had  been  evicted  from,  their 
previous'  council,  .house  in 
Manchester  for  causing  a 
nuisance.  ■ •* 

Three  erf  their  neighbours, 
who  kept  a diary  q£the.  Potts's 
behaviour, . gave  evidence  to 
the  court  alter  an  injunction 
last  year  failed  to  have  any 
effect. 


"In  the  teeth  of  harassment 
and  intimidation,  ttsse  ex- 
traordinarily . brave  individ- 
uals were  determined  to  ap- 
pear in  court  to  fight  tor 
themselves  and  their  commu- 
nity, "a  council  spokeswoman 
said.  Neighbour  Gerard  Rid- 
ings, 57,  said:  “To  call  them 
the  neighbours  from  hell  is  an 
understatement.  They’re  an 
evil  lot” 

Mr  Ridings  bad  bricks 
thrown  at  him,  his  green- 
house. shattered. ' his  home 
vandalised  and  his  garage  set 
on  fire.  He  said:  "In.  the  end 
Fd  just  had  enough," 

The  council’ housing  chair- 
woman, Claire  Nangle. 
praised  the  “courageous”  ten- 
ants for  "helping  to  end  a nui- 
sance which  has  caused  so 
much  misery.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant and  successful  story 


behaviour." 

The  council’s  policy  was  to 
find  evicted  families  tempiv 
rary  accommodation  while 
their  cases  were  reviewed  but 
the  judgment  made  it  clear 
that  such  families  must  mend 
their  ways,  she  raid. 

. A spokesman  for  Mrs 
Potts’s  solicitor.  Nina  Rams- 
den.  said  she  had  no  comment 
to  make. 


had  inadvertently  sent  Mr 
Shaheen  copies  of  a maga- 
zine called  Lipstick,  un- 
aware of  its  adult  content. 

The  spokeswoman  added: 
“We  stock  far  fewer  of 
these  titles  than  others,  and 
they  are  a small  part  of  the 
market.  There  is  a limit  be- 
yond which  we  will  not  go, 
but  we  have  to  balance 
commercial  and  moral  obli- 
gations.’. Sales  of  adult 
magazines  have  rises,  by  10 
per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

The  company's  high  street 
stores  carry  only  five  adult 
titles.  Branch  managers  can 
choose  not  to  stock  them. 

The  National  Federation 
of  Retail  Newsagents  said 
the  box-out  system  caused 
many  of  its  members  con- 
cern. “As  tour  as  top  shelf 
magazines  are  concerned, 
there  are  cultural  or  reli- 
gions reasons  why  a news- 
agent would  not  want  to 
sell  them,**  a spokeswoman 
said.  “We  welcome  this 
move  from  W H Smith  as  It 
gives  some  individual 
dunce  to  the  newsagents.” 


Manager  grew 
cannabis  on 
earl’s  estate 

E;ARL  Waldegrave’s  farm 
.manager  was  yesterday 
convicted  of  growing  canna- 
bis. at  his  employer’s  Somer- 
set estate. 

The  jury  at  Bristol  crown 
court  unanimously  convicted 
John  Lucksted.  aged  51.  of 
possessing  cannabis  with  in- 
tent to  supply. 

He  admitted  producing  the 
plants  last  year  at  Rookery 
Farm,  on  the  Chewton  Meh- 
dip  estate  of  the  earl,  brother 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Waldegrave,  but  claimed 
he  grew  them  as  a hobby, 
solely  far  his  own  consump- 
tion. 

Lucksted  had  also  admitted 
two  charges  of  possessing 
cannabis  resin,  one  Of  pos- 
sessing cannabis,  and  a fur- 
ther charge  of  abstracting 
electricity  to  aid  propagation  - 
Judge  Richard  Toyn 
remanded  Lucksted.  of  Clif- 
ton, Bristol,  in  custody  until 
May  8 pending  a report 
- Earlier  the  court  heard  that 
on  September  14  last  year 
police  had  raided  the  term 
and  found  "substantial  quan- 
tities" of  cannabis  and  up  to 
1.000  plants  worth  an  esti- 
mated £70.000  to  £75.000. 


GSU  2604  Freezer 

• “Frost-Free*  system  * Totally  CFC  Free 

* 5 transparent  freezer  drawers 

•Capacity  7.5 cult  (net)  ____  _ 
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They  were  destroyed  by 
those  who  hate  everything 
beautiful  and  pure’ 


Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo  reports  on  the 
simple  burial  ceremony  for  the  city’s 
most  famous  lovers,  and  the  grieving  fora 
way  of  life  that  was  shattered  by  the  war 


SARAJEVO  buried  its 
most  famous  f overs 
yesterday,  a young 
Serb  and  his  Muslim 
girlfriend  who  were  killed  for 
trying  to  stay  together  while 
Bosnia  was  being  tom  apart. 

Admira  Ismic  and  Bosko 
Brkic  were  shot  dead  on  Sara- 
jevo's front  line  three  years 
ago  as  they  tried  to  esrri[*?  the 
siege.  Their  bodies  were 
dragged  away  and  hastily 
buried  on  the  Serb  side  of  the 
lines. 

Admira's  family  had  to  wait 
for  a peace  settlement  and  the 
reunification  of  the  city  to 
bring  the  lovers  home. 

Under  an  angry  sky  and 
spitting  rain,  the  two  coffins 
were  lowered  into  a shared 
grave  marked  hy  two  simple 
wooden  memorials  bearing 
their  names.  There  were  no 
priests  anti  no  prayers  — just 
brief  personal  goodbyes  from 
old  schoolfriends. 

"Your  young  lives  were  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  hate 
everything  beautiful  and 
pure,  but  your  friends  have 
not  forgotten  you.''  said  a 
man  in  a trenchcoat.  "If  noth- 


ing else  well  visit  your  grave 
ill  a free  town/' 

A girl  standing  at  his  side 
said:  "In  another  life,  we'll  all 
be  together  again.” 

After  their  deaths  at  the  age 
of  ?.>.  the  press  dubbed  the 
couple  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  the  Bosnian  war. 

The  lovers  met  at  school 
eight  years  before  the  war, 
when  most  Sarajevans  gave 
little  thought  to  their  ethnic 
identity.  The  innocence  of 
their  generation  was  buried 
beside  them  in  a country  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  heal  itself 
while  crude  nationalism  still 
prevails  over  tolerance. 

Most  of  yesterday's  mourn- 
ers were  friends  of  the  Ismic 
family.  Basko's  family  was 
scattered  by  the  war.  His 
father  is  dead  and  his  mother 
and  brother  are  said  to  be  in 
Belgrade  or  Canada. 

Admira's  parents  accepted 
condolences  and  flowers  with 
a blank,  uncomprehending 
expression.  After  the  cere- 
mony. as  the  mourners 
walked  towards  the  cemetery 
gate.  Nera  l smic  broke  down 
in  tears  and  turned  back  to 


hug  and  kiss  her  daughter's 
small  memorial. 

Zijah,  her  husband,  watched 
helplessly,  looking  lost  and 
bewildered  beneath  the  black 
baseball  cap  he  wore  against 
the  spring  rain. 

Determined  to  escape  the 
war.  Admira  and  Bosko 
thought  they  had  secured 
guarantees  from  both  sides  of 
safe  passage  out  of  the  city. 
They  were  double-crossed  and 
gunned  down  In  May  1993 
near  Vrbanja  bridge,  a front- 
line position  near  the  city 
centre,  a few  yards  from 
safety. 

In  her  dying  moments,  Ad- 
mira  crawled  to  Basko’s  body 
and  put  her  arm  over  his 
shoulder.  Their  bodies  were 
left  in  that  final  embrace  for 
five  days,  while  the  opposing 
armies  squabbled  over  who 
was  to  blame  and  who  should 
venture  out  of  their  bunkers 
to  retrieve  them. 

It  was  never  clear  who  be- 
trayed the  couple.  Zijah  Ismic 
commissioned  a private 
autopsy  this  week  which  he 
believes  proves  they  were 
shot  by  the  Serbs. 

But  bis  certainty  has 
brought  little  consolation. 
"It’s  more  important  to  bury 
them  here  than  find  out  who 
shot  them,  as  they're  dead 
anyway.”  he  said.  “I  can’t 
change  what  happened,  can't 
bring  them  back  to  life. " 

When  the  war  broke  out 


Bosko  could  have  fled  abroad, 
but  he  stayed  behind  for  Ad- 
mira's sake.  In  return,  she 
agreed  to  escape  to  the  Serb 
side  in  the  nope  that  they 
could  eventually  leave  the 
remains  of  Yugoslavia  for  a 
new  life  together  in  exile. 

“They  were  so  hopefhl  and 
ambitious,  like  all  young  Bos- 
nians used  to  be.”  said  Adil 
Hajric.  an  elderly  friend  of 
the  Ismic  family.  “They  all 
bad  such  high  hopes.” 

The  short  fUneral  ceremony 
seemed  to  crystallize  the 
sense  of  loss  which  hangs 
over  post-war  Sarajevo.  Recol- 
lections of  Admira  and  Bos- 
ko's  passion  for  life  and  for 
each  other  reminded  the 
mourners  of  how  lively  their 
city  used  to  be. 

Mahmud  Masic  knew  nei- 
ther of  the  dead  lovers',  but 
the  old  man  made  his  way 
across  town  to  the  Lion  ceme- 
tery to  attend  the  funeral.  He 
found  it  hard  to  explain  why 
he  had  come. 

He  reached  inside  his 
jacket  and  pulled  out  a care- 
fully-preserved rectangle  of 
old  newspaper.  It  was  Admira 
and  Bosko's  original  death 
notice,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  around  in  his  breast 
pocket  for  three  years. 

"I  don’t  know  why  I kept 
It,"  he  said.  T just  can’t  ex- 
plain.” He  gently  folded  the 
yellowing  scrap  of  paper  and 
tucked  it  away. 


Pact  sours  Turkish -Arab  ties 


Chris  Nuttall  in  Ankara 


TURKEY'S  relations  with 
Its  Muslim  neighbours 
and  the  Arab  world 
were  further  soured  yester- 
day when  it  nnnounced  that  it 
had  asked  Iran  to  withdraw 
four  of  its  diplomats  for  “ac- 
tivities Incompatible  wllli 
their  status”. 

The  foreign  ministry  said 
four  Turkish  diplomats, 
accused  by  Tehran  of  spying, 
would  also  be  recalled. 

"Our  diplomats  carried  out 
their  duties  in  accordance 
with  international  law.”  the 
ministry's  spokesman,  Otner 
Akbel.  said.  "They  have  been 
accused  unjustly." 

The  Iranian  diplomats  had 
been  named  as  his  contacts  hy 
an  Islamic  fundamentalist 
“hitman"  arrested  in  Istanbul 
last  month. 

He  is  wanted  in  connection 
with  the  assassination  of 
Iranian  dissidents  and  promi- 
nent Turkish  secularists. 

The  tit-for-lat  exchange  fol- 
lows a week  of  intense  criti- 
cism or  Turkey  for  signing  a 
military  co-operation  deal 
with  Israel.  Islamic  countries 
regard  the  deal  as  a betrayal 
and  the  formation  of  a new 
axis  to  threaten  them. 

The  Arab  League  said  il 
was  "an  act  of  aggression” 
and  "a  direct  threat  against 
Syria.  Lebanon  and  Iraq  as 
well  as  other  Arab  countries 
I which]  shows  the  evil  inten- 


tions of  brae]  and  Turkey 
towards  the  Arabs". 

The  Egyptian  foreign  min- 
ister. Amr  Musa,  said  it  was 
"very  dangerous  in  relation 
to  the  region's  security:  this 
will  create  new  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East". 

Iranian  newspapers  com- 
mented: “We  now  have  to 
worry  about  the  presence  of 
Israeli  jet  fighters  on  our 
doorsteps." 

The  Iraqi  press  said  the 
deal  would  ‘‘encourage  the  Zi- 
onist entity  to  continue  its 


allowed  to  carry  out  training 
flights  In  Turkish  airspace. 
"The  planes  do  not  carry 
weapons,  ammunition  or  in- 
telligence equipment,”  Mr 
Akbel  said  yesterday,  con- 
fuming  that  the  flights  had 
begun. 

He  said  relations  with  Is- 
rael had  been  developing 
since  the  start  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  but  Tur- 
key still  supported  Arab 
countries  demanding  the 
return  of  invaded  lands.  Tur- 
key was  not  die  only  country 


Libya  called  the  military  agreement  ‘a 
dangerous  breakthrough  which  serves 
Israel’s  plans  to  dominate  the  region’ 


policy  of  occupation  and 
colonisation.'' 

Syria  reminded  Turkey  of 
the  Organisation  of  the  Is- 
lamic Conference  resolution 
supported  by  Ankara,  stating 
that  all  OIC  members  should 
abstain  from  any  form  of  mili- 
tary co-operation  with  Israel 
while  it  continued  to  occupy 
-Arab  land. 

Libya  said  the  accord  gave 
the  Israelis  “a  dangerous  and 
vulgar  breakthrough  which 
will  serve  their  plans  to  domi- 
nate the  region  ". 

The  agreement  was  signed 
in  February,  but  it  only 
le.iked  out  last  week  that  Is- 
raeli fighters  were  being 


in  the  region  improving  rela- 
tions with  Israel  he  said. 

This  may  be  true,  but  the 
level  of  co-operation  recently 
struck  up  between  Israel  and 
Turkey  dwarfs  efforts  by 
countries  such  as  Azerbaijan, 
Jordan,  Oman  and  Qatar  to 
improve  ties. 

Suleyman  Demirel  made 
the  first  official  visit  by  a 
Turkish  president  to  Israel 
last  month  and  signed  four 
trade  agreements. 

The  Israelis  are  planning  to 
share  their  agricultural  ex- 
pertise to  help  Turkey  de- 
velop the  newly-irrigated 
south-east  An  Israeli  com- 
pany is  also  due  to  upgrade  54 
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Turkish  air  force  .Phantom 
fighter  bombers.  Visa 
requirements  have  been 
dropped,  and  300.000  Israelis 
are  taking  holidays  in  Turkey 
each  year. 

Although  Turkey  is  a Mus- 
lim republic,  its  secular  gov- 
ernment has  recognised  an  af- 
finity with  Israel  They  are 
the  only  Western-style  democ- 
racies in  the  Middle  East  and 
both  are  establishing  closer 
ties  with  the  European  Union- 

On  the  key  Issue  of  water 
shortages  in  the  Middle  East. 
Turkey  and  Israel  are  work- 
ing on  a project  to  collect  and 
ship  water  from  the  Manav- 
gat  river.  Turkey  is  the  only 
country  in  the  region  with  ex- 
cess water  and  would.sell  the 
Manavgat  surplus  to  I$raeL 

Turkey  is  in  dispute  with 
Syria  and  Iraq  about  die 
amount  of  water  ‘ its  dams 
allow  to  flow  down  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  into  their 
countries. 

Syria  has  denied  reports  of 
an  agreement  with  Greece  to 
use  each  other’s  airbases, 
countering  thd  Turco-Israeli 
pact 

“Turkey  has  been  too  much 
pro-Arab  in  the  past"  said 
Suha  Bolukbasi,  a professor 
of  international  relations  in 
Ankara.  "Now  it's  become  too 
much  pro-Israeli. 

“I  don’t  think  this  is  in  Tur- 
key's national  interest  Israel 
does  not  have  that  much  to 
offer  and  this  is  creating  un- 
necessary tensions.  A mili- 
tary co-operation  agreement 
between  Turkey  and  Israel  or 
any  other  country  in  the 
region  is  unprecedented,  but  I 
don’t  think  it's  as  comprehen- 
sive as  its  opponents  fear." 

• Turkish  security  forces 
have  killed  four  illegal 
Afghan  immigrants  and  ar- 
rested eight  others  on  Tur- 
key's border  with  Iran,  the 
Anatolian  news  agency  said 
yesterday. 

The  agency  said  a fight 
broke  out  between  the  Af- 
ghans and  Turkish  soldiers  as 
the  13  tried  to  cross  the  bor- 
der in  eastern  Turkey. 

It  said  the  incident  began 
when  the  Afghans  opened  fire 
In  response  to  a call  by  Turk- 
ish soldiers  to  stop. 


News  in  brief 


Admira's  mother  says  a sad  farewell  at  the  lovers'  final  resting  place  in  Sarajevo  yesterday  photograph:  darko  banoc 

Zyuganov  woos  with  tales  of  woe 

The  Russian  Communist  leader  vows  that 
his  party  will  not  repeat  past  mistakes, 
reports  David  Hearst  from  Voronezh  . . 


WORKSHOP  Number 
Seven  was  a good 
place  for  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party,  to 
launch  his  attack  on  the 
Kremlin. 

Behind  the  podium  lay 
six  gleaming  Russian  Jum- 
bo jets.  All  were  completed 
and  awaiting  Pratt  & Whit- 
ney engines  and  Rockwell- 
Collins  avionics  from  their 
American  partners.  Skulk- 
ing in  the  shadows  was  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin’s  private  jet, 
which  has  yet  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  tiie  president  for 
lack  of  money.  The  Irony 
was  not  lost  on  the 
audience. 

Vyachslav  Kuzmin,  chief 
of  foreign  economic  co-op- 
eration, squirmed  as  he  ex- 
plained the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  factory.  There 
were  suspicians  in  Voro- 
nezh that  their  arch-rival 
Boeing  was  trying  to  stop 
Rockwell- Collins  deliver- 
ing the  avionics  they  were 
contracted  to  supply. 

“Boeing  tried  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  programme 
and  now  we  have  a delay 
which  violates  the  trilat- 
eral agreement,”  he  said. 

He  shrugged.  The  factory 
had  at  last  entered  the  cut- 
throat world  of  a fiercely 
competitive  industry.  They 
bad  good,  cheap  jumbo 
planes.  Not  a single  Ilyu- 
shin 86  had  crashed  in  17 
years.  They  had  a poten- 


tially huge  market.  By  the 
year  2000  more  than  900 
Russian  aircraft  would  be 
over  20  years  old.  But  no 
one  had  money  to  build  the 
new  planes. 

Could  their  new  Ilyushin 
96  do  any  better  under  the 
Communists?  The  5,000  air- 
craft workers  listened  ea- 
gerly to  Mr  Zyuganov. 

Nothing  in  a Russian 
presidential  campaign  con- 
forms to  Western  standards 
and,  instead  of  trying  to 
cheer  np  his  audience,  the 
candidate  related  statistics 
of  industrial  decline. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  the 
biggest  queue  in  Russia 
today?”  Mr  Zyuganov 


asked.  There  was  silence  in 
the  ISOft-bigh  aircraft  han- 
gar. “It  is  the  queue  for  the 
cemetery.” 

He  proceeded  to  rattle  oft 
the  statistics  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a terminal  de- 
cline. Did  we  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  1 million 
Russians  died  last  year?  . - 

Turning  to  his  recent 
travels  in  Ivanovo,  a textile 
area  devastated  by  mill  clo- 
sures, he  went  on:  “One 
mother  told  me  that  she 
was  afraid  to  wake  her  chil- 
dren up  in  the  morning  be- 
cause she  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  give  them  for 
breakfast." 

The  gloomier  he  got,  the 
better  his  message  went 
down. 

But  despite  the  hardships 
which  economic  reform 
had  brought,  5 million  Rus- 
sians were  involved  in 
small  business  and  to  get 


Young  challenger  . . . Gennady  Zyuganov  (left)  appears 
healthy  and  sober  compared  to  Boris  Yeltsin  (right) 


rid  of  them  would  start  a 
civil  war,  be  said. 

"We  have  to  keep  all 
forms  of  ownership.  1 am  in 
flavour  of  every  family  keep 
tag  its  own.  plot  of  land." 

Later  that  day  in  a 
packed  hall  in  the  centre  of 
town,  Mr  Zyuganov  laid 
part  of  the  problem  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  Communist 
Party,  of  which  he  was  still 
a member  six  years  ago. 

“We  really  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame.  We  weren’t 
doing  the  necessary 
reforms.  We  maintained 
command  administrative 
distance  which  suited  war- 
time conditions  but  was 
completely  obsolete  for 
today's  needs.  The  party 
tried  to  conserve  its  monop 
oly  of  ownership  of  power 
and  of  truth,  but  it  ended 
up  not  only  destroying  it- 
self but  our  country.”  he 
said  to  loud  applause. 

Valentina,  a 35-year-old 
aircraft  worker,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  Communist 
leader's  performance. 

“I  like  my  work  but  I 
only  get  paid  200,000  rou- 
bles a month  (about  £30) 
and  my  flat  costs  me 
120,000  roubles.  I cannot 
have  a second  child  and  1 
want  my  daughter  to  attend 
university.  Who  do  I vote 
for?  Certainly  not  Yeltsin, 
but  I still  have  not  decided 
whether  I trust  Zyuganov.” 

Virtually  barred  from  ap 
pearing  on  television,  Mr 
Zyuganov  can  only  deliver 
his  message  by  going  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  He  ap 
peared  young,  healthy  and 
sober.  The  comparison  with 
the  president  was  not 
favourable  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 


Israeli  soldier  killed  by  Hizbullah  shelling 


AN  ISRAELI  soldier  was 
killed  and  three  were 
wounded  In  south  Lebanon 
yesterday  when  Hizbullah 
fighters  blasted  their  outpost 
with  mortar  bombs. 

The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds  after  dozens  of  bombs 
hit  Blat  outpost  in  the  west- 
ern sector  of  Israel’s  south 
Lebanon  occupation  zone, 
sources  in  the  South  Lebanon 
Army  militia  said. 

In  reprisal,  Israeli  and  SLA 


forces  shelled  four  guerrilla- 
held  villages  in  south  Leba- 
non, Lebanese  security 
sources  said. 

They  said  a man  aged  20 
was  wounded  in  Yater  after 
dozens  of  shells  hit  the  village 
and  three  other  villages  north 
of  the  western  sector  of  the 
Israeli-held  zone.  In  Beirut 
the  pro-Iranian  Hizbullah 
(Party  of  God)  claimed  res- 
ponsibility for  shelling  the 
Blat  post. 


Tension  has  run  high  on 
the  Lebanon -Israel  border 
since  Hizbullah  fighters  fired 
two  salvoes  cf  Katyusha  rock- 
ets into  northern  Israel. on 
Tuesday,  wounding  36  people. 

Hizbullah  said  the  rocket 
attacks  were  in  retaliation  for 
the  death  of  a Lebanese  boy 
and  the  wounding  of  three 
other  civilians  in  a bomb 
blast  it  blamed  on  the  Jewish 
state.  Israel  said  It  did  not 
plant  the  bomb.  — Reuter. 


Sons  of  Algerian  opposition 
leader  charged  in  Germany 


GERMAN  prosecutors  said 
yesterday  they  had 
charged  two  sons  of  the  Alge- 
rian fundamentalist  opposi- 
tion leader  Abassi  Madam, 
with  explosives  offences  and 
belonging  to  a criminal 
organisation. 

Salim  and  Ikbal  Abassi  are 
accused  of  involvement  in  a 
group  smuggling  arms  to  anti- 
government  forces  in  Algeria. 
Two  other  men  were  charged 
with  belonging  to  the  group. 

Abassi  Madam  is  the  co- 
founder of  the  Fundamentalist 


Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS), 
which  took  up  arms  against 
Algeria’s  military  rulers  after 
they  disallowed  the  1992  gen- 
eral election,  which  the  FIS 
was  about  to  win. 

Prosecutors  said  the  men 
aimed  to  support  two  groups 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Algiers  government,  the 
Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) 
and  the  Islamic  Salvation 
Army  (AlS).  The  group  had 
organised  the  • shipment  of 
abort  178  gun,  plus  ammuni- 
tion and  explosives.  — Reuter 


Skulls  found 
in  jail  oven 

HUMAN  skulls,'  thigh 
bones  and  other  frag- 
ments were  found  in  the 
ovens  of  an  Argentine  maxi- 
mum-security prison  where 
.seven  inmates  disappeared 
during  a revolt  that  ended  on 
Sunday,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials said  yesterday. 

’ The  discovery  was  made  at 
the  Sierra  Chica  prison  in 
■Azui,  in  .the  sooth  of  Buenos 
Aires  province,  where  1.000 
inmates  mutinied  last  week, 
setting  off  revolts  in  20  other 
nrisnnc  — New  York  Times. 


‘Shocking’  sexual  harassment 
could  cost  Mitsubishi  $1 00m 


THE  United.  States's  blg- 
gest-ever  sexual  harass- 
ment case  is  being  brought 
against  a Mitsubishi  fac- 
tory in  Illinois  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  on  the  eve  of 
President  Clinton’s  depar- 
ture for  Tokyo,  writes  Mar- 
tin Walker  in  Washington. 

More  than  300  women  are 
cited  in  the  government 
agency’s  case  against  the 
Mitsubishi  factory,  and  each 
case  could  result  in  a maxi- 
mum fine  and  compensation 

of  $300,000  (£200,000). 

But  even  if  the  firm  is  hit 
with  the  fall  penalty,  which 
could  come  to  as  much  as 
$100  million,  Mitsubishi  is 


liable  for  far  more  under 
separate  civil  lawsuits 
brought  by  the  women. 

The  commission  cited 
cases  in  which  women  as- 
sembly-line workers  were 
pressurised  to  give  oral  sex 
to  supervisors  to  keep  their 
jobs:  another  in  which  a 
manager  placed  an  un- 
loaded airgnn  between  a 
woman  worker’s  legs  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  and  a 
“gross  and  shocking”  cli- 
mate of  sexual  discrimina- 
tion and  abuse  at  the  plant. 

Commission  officials  said 
some  women  had  resigned 
in  the  face  of  such  humiliat- 
ing conditions  and,  thus, 
were  effectively  fired. 


2,000 join  anti-Peng  protest 


ABOUT  2.000  demonstra- 
tors gathered  near  the  Eif- 
fel Tower  last  night  after  a 
day  of  protest  against  the 
visit  of  the  Chinese  prime 
minister.  Li  Peng,  writes  Paul 
Webster  in  Paris. 

Protesters  marched  on  the 
Champs-EHysees  and  assem- 


bled under  the  banners  of  3Q 
human  rights  organisations 
concerned  by  political  repres- 
sion In  China  and  Tibet. 

The  organising  committee, 
called  We  Will  Not  Forget 
Tiananmen,' protested  against 
a decision  to  ban  gatherings 
around  the  Chinese  embassy. 
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India’s  poor 
are  lepers  in 

misery  city 


Charities  are  the 
only  hope  for  the 
needy  in  Calcutta, 
writes  Suzanne 
Goldenberg 

SINDU  Bala  Ghosh  can 
rattle  off  the  warning 
signs  of  leprosy  with 
ease:  white  patches  an 
the  skin,  numbness  and  pain 
in  the  fingers.  But  when  she 
developed  the  symptoms,  she 
did  nothing.  She  knew  too 
well  that  her  family,  .and 
neighbours  would  shun  her, 
and  that  is  what  happened. 

Mrs  Ghosh,  who  still  has 
the  sindoor,  the  red  powder  in 
the  hair  parting  worn  by 
Hindu  wives  in  some  parts  of 
India  even  though  she  has 
been  abandoned  by  her  fam- 
ily, lives  alone  on  a Calcutta 
street,  begging  for  scraps  of 
food  to  survive. 

“If  I go  to  talk  to  people, 
they  turn  away;” .she  says. 
“And  then  1 talk  to  God  and 
ask  him  why  he  has  done  this 
to  me.” 

Six  years  after  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  which  can  be  de- 
ceptively slow  at  first,  a 
wound  is  oozing  through  the 
bandage  on  her  right  foot  and 
her  hands  have  become  use- 
less daws.  Twice  a month  she 
makes  the  painful  journey  by 
rickshaw,  train  and  bus  to 
Chitpur.  north  Calcutta, 
where  her  wounds  are  bathed 
and  she  Is  treated  like  a 
human  being. 

For  many  the  clinic,  which 
operates  under  tarpaulin  held 
up  by  bamboo  poles  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly  river,  is 
the  .only  hope  against  the 
disease. 

Run  by  Jack  Preger,  a Brit- 
ish doctor,  the  clinic  is  one  of 
several  projects  for  the  most 
wretched  of  Calcutta’s 
citizens. 

While  Mother  Teresa  is  Cal- 
cutta's most  celebrated  bene- 
factor, several  other  foreign 
charities  operate  in  the  city, 
many  the  result  of  sheer  will- 
power of  individuals  moved 
by  Calcutta’s  reputation  of  a 
city  of  despair. 

Unlike  Mother  Teresa,  .they 
have  no  champions  to  help 
them  negotiate  India’s  laby- 
rinthine bureaucracy  and  its 
sensitivity  to  fmrmgn  scrutiny 
of  the  country’s  poverty. 

Dr  Preger,  from  Manches- 
ter, moved  to  Calcutta  in  1979 
after  he  was  expelled  from 
Bangladesh  for  exposing  toe 
traffic  In  babies.  His  Calcutta 


Rescue  runs  the  leprosy 
' camp,  two  medical  diTtioff 
two  schools,  staffed  by  130 
local  people,  including  17  doc- 
tors.' A cast  of  western  volun- 
teers serve  for  a few  mouths 
atatime. 

Fbr  the  most  part  his  doc- 
tors attend  to  the  diseases  of 
poverty  and  the  ailments  that 
other  doctors  turn  a way  from; 
tuberculosis,  malnutrition  in 
children,  leprosy.  The  clinics 
give  out  free  medicine  and 
food,  and  pay  for  hospitals  tor 
toe  vary  sick.  . 

At  the  mother  and  baby 
clinic  at  Tala  Park,  the  mis- 
ery is  unending.  Nur  Jehan’s 
four-month-old  daughter -is  so 
wasted  that  her  sytn  hangs 
from  her  tiny  frame  in  wrin- 
kled folds.  Her  mother  mixes 
up  the  cereal  she  has  just 
been  given  and  spoons  it  into 
the  baby’s  mouth.  ”1  think 
soon,  she  will  be  better,”  she 
says. 

After  more  than  15  years  in 
Calcutta,  Dr  Preger  says  he 
can  see  tow  signs  that  the  mis- 
ery has  lessened.  "There  is  a 
fair  amount  of  tntunuM  suffer- 
ing. It  is  very  difficult  for 
someone  who  is  very  poor  to 
get  treated  property.” 

Dr  Preger  was  made  an 
MBE  in  1993  for  bis'services 
to  the  poor,  but  in  1981  he  was 
jailed  for  eight  days  on 
charges  of  operating  clandes- 
tinely as  a foreign  mission- 
ary. He  was  eventually 
cleared  after  eight  years. 

Three  years  ago  his  pave- 
ment rfiriin  in.  central  Cal- 
cutta was  shut  down  and  be 
was  forced  to  move  to  toe 
northern  fringes  of  toe  city, 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of 
the  needy. 

Since  1989  he  has  been 
fighting  to  get  Calcutta 
Rescue  registered  as  a char- 
ity, which  would  help  bring 
in  money  raised  by  British 
and  European  supporters. 

Last  year  Calcutta  Rescue 
nearly  closed  for  lack  of  cash 
after  the  authorities  refhsed 
to  approve  a transfer  offends. 
It  needs  one  million  rupees 
(nearly  £20,000)  a month.  Dr 
Preger  says  he  was  told,  that 
bureaucrats  were  sitting  on 
the  files  until  they  could  get 
their  rat 

Since  then  Calcutta  Rescue 
appears  to  have,  won  a tempo- 
rary reprieve.  Last  month, 
after  a year  of  litigation,  toe 
Calcutta  high  court  flowed 
him  to  bring  in  toads  until 
neirt  October,-  and -inged  toe 
government  to  reconsider  its 
refusal  to  register  his  charity. 

But  Dr  Preger  Is  still  not 
sure  toe  battle  with  bureau- 
cracy is  over. 


WORLD  NEWS  7 

Brando 
takes 
it  all 
back 


Narrow  escape . . . Yvonne  Dennis,  a Liberian,  and  her  daughter,  axx  American  citizen,  ran  from  a helicopter  in  Freetown  yesterday  to  a Dakar-bound  plane 

‘Ceasefire’  fails  to  prevent  Liberian  exodus 


Nyenatf  AIHson  in  Monrovia 


HUNDREDS  of  foreign- 
ers queued  outside 
the  United  States  em- 
bassy in  Monrovia  yester- 
day hoping  for  lifts  on  mili- 
tary helicopters  out  of  the 
embattled  Liberian  capttaL 
Tanks  from  the  West 
African  peacekeeping  force 
patrolled  parts  of  the  city 
after  Liberia’s  warring  fac- 
tions appeared  to  reach  a 
tenuous  agreement  to  end 
four  days  of  fierce  fighting, 
shelling  and  looting. 

There  were  reports  of 
sporadic  gunfire  and  shell- 
ing and  a spokesman  for 
the  US  embassy  said  he 
could  not  confirm  that 
there  had  been  a ceasefire.' 

“There  are  long  . lines  of 
people  of  all  nationalities 
that  are ‘trying  to  get  into 
the  American  embassy 
compounds,”  he  said. 

Up  to  600  people  were 
waltihg  patiently  outside 
the  gobs  far  screening  to 
see  whether  they  qualified 


to  join  the  airlift.  American 
citizens,  Liberians  with  US 
residential  cards  or  pass- 
ports, and  third  country  na- 
tionals were  eligible  for 
evacnation. 

A twmi  of  18  navy  com- 
mandos was  flown  to  Libe- 
ria to  reinforce  security  at 
the  embassy. 


we  left  Liberia,  but  thank 
God  we  got  out  safely,”  one 
American  woman  gasped  as 
she  took  three  children 
from  tiie  helicopter  on  to  a 
C-130  cargo  plane  taking 
the  evacuees  to  accommo- 
dation in  Dakar,  Senegal. 

The  UN  envoy  to  Liberia, 
Anthony  Nyakyi,  said  a 


African  peacekeepers  act- 
ing as  a buffer. 

It  said  the  rebels  had 
begun  releasing  some  of  the 
African  peacekeepers  they 
were  holding. 

But  fighting  stm  sounded 
intense  yesterday  outside 
the  embassy  compound. 

Paul  Koulen,  an  official 


‘It  was  very  tense  when  we  left  but  thank  God  we  got  out 
safely/  a woman  gasped  as  she  took  three  children  from  the 
helicopter  to  a cargo  plane  heading  for  Dakar,  Senegal 


By  yesterday  afternoon 
202  foreigners  had  been 
evacuated,  including  the 
Egyptian  ambassador,  Ahr 
med  el-MisirL 
According  to  Commander 
/Bob  Andersofo,  a - spokes- 
man for  the  US  Enrope&h 
Command  to  Germany  who 
is  with  the  evacuation  team 
in  neighbouring  Sierra  Le- 
one, about  half  the  evacu- 
ees were  Americans.  1 
“It  was  very  tense  when 


ceasefire  was  agreed  be- 
tween government  troops 
and  rebels  who  have  been 
holding  hundreds  of  Liberi- 
ans, Lebanese  and  other 
foreign  civilians  hostage  in 
a- military  base  in  the 
Capital.  1 

The  BBC,  quoting  an  offi- 
cial from  the  West  African 
peacekeeping  force  In  Mon- 
rovia, said  the  rival  fec- 
ttans  had  agreed  to  disen- 
gage their  forces,  with  the 


of  the  UN  development  pro- 
gramme, said  the  cease-fire 
might  have  been  only  a ver- 
bal agreement,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  collapsing. 

He  said  that  tanks  from 
the  West  African  peace- 
keeping forces  had  moved 
into  the  Mamba  Point  dis- 
trict, where  foreign  embas- 
sies and  the  UN  offices  are 
located,  but  that  troops 
were  doing  little  to  protect 
people  or  property. 


Up  to  15,000  civilians, 
ranging  from  foreign  diplo- 
mats to  missionaries  and 
Liberians,  have  fled  to  the 
US  embassy  compounds 
and  UN  offices  since  Satur- 
day, when  the  worst  fight- 
ing in  three  years  erupted 
in  Monrovia. 

Mr  Koulen  said  the  200 
UN  workers  in  Monrovia 
were  running  short  of  food. 

“We  still  have  some  mili- 
tary rations  here  that  we 
can  survive  on,”  Mr  Koulen 
said. 

“It’s  not  yet  desperate, 
but  in  a couple  of  days,  it 
will  be.” 

The  BBC,  quoting  a 
spokesman  for  toe  African 
peacekeepers,  said  that  toe 
rebel  leader  Roosevelt 
Johnson  had  agreed  under 
the  terms  of  the  ceasefire 
to  turn  himself  in  to 
authorities. 

Later,  however,  toe  BBC 
reported  that  Mr  Johnson 
had  said  he  would  not  sur- 
render.— AP. 
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Christopher  need 
in  Los  Angeles 


A CONTRITE  Marlon 
Brando  will  visit  a Jew- 
ish museum  tomorrow 
to  apologise  for  saying  that 
Jews  “own"  and  “run"  Holly- 
wood, and  have  abused  their 
power  by  insulting  portrayals 
of  minority  groups  while 
avoiding  negative  depictions 
of  Jews. 

His  remarks  on  CNN’s 
Larry  King  Live  television 
chat  show  on  Friday  were 
criticised  as  anti-Semitic. 

The  actor,  aged  72,  who  won 
an  Oscar  for  his  role  in  the 
Godfather  in  1972,  agreed  to 
visit  the  Los  Angeles  Museum 
of  Tolerance,  run  by  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Centre, 
and  make  a public  statement 
about  his  remarks.  The  visit 
was  arranged  by  Rabbi  Mar- 
vin Hier,  the  centre’s  founder. 

Mr  Hier  said  Brando  had 
telephoned  him,  expressed 
remorse,  and  recalled  his  sup- 
port for  Israel  in  the  past. 

“I  told  him:  ‘Marlon,  1 
never  thought  you  were  an 
anti-Semite,  but  the  words 
you  used  on  the  show  were 
music  to  the  ears  of  racists 
and  bigots  all  over  the 
world1 Mr  Hier  said. 

In  films,  Brando  said  on  the 
television  show,  “We’ve  seen 
the  nigger,  and  the  greasebalL 
We've  seen  the  chink  and  the 
slit-eyed  dangerous  Jap. 
We’Ve  seen  the  wily  Filipino. 
We’ve  seen  everything.  But 
we  never  saw  the  kike  be- 
cause they  know  perfectly 
well  that  that's  where  you 
draw  the  wagons  around". 

Although  there  is  little  sub- 
stance in  his  remark  about 
Jews  owning  Hollywood  — 
banks  and  Wall  Street,  includ- 
ing huge  investments  from 
Japan,  France  and  elsewhere, 
finance  the  studios  — some 
agreed  with  him  that  Jews 
were  treated  with  velvet 
gloves  In  Hollywood  films. 

But  Abraham  Foxman,  di- 
rector of  toe  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B’rith,  vowed 
to  make  toe  actor’s  life  “a  liv- 
ing hell". 

‘Tm  not  sure  it  goes  far 
enough,"  he  said  of  the  mu- 
seum visit  "He’s  not  a kid  go- 
ing to  a museum.  He’s  an 
adult  who’s  bad  these  views 
for  25  years." 

Brando’s  agent  Jay  Kanter, 
himself  a Jew,  said:  “Anyone 
frying  to  say  Marian  is  anti- 
Semitic  has  got  toe  wrong 
guy”. 

But  he  acknowledged  that 
his  client  had  used  unfortu- 
nate language. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Gary  Carries  Off 

A BIG  Saving 


Emily  gets  carried  away  with  Norwich  Union 


Thanks  to 
Norwich  Union 
Direct.  Gary 
Russell  saved 
so  much  on  his  car 
insurance  that  he  was 
able  to  buy  his  daughter 
her  own  deluxe 
transport  - a top  of  the 
range  carry  cot/ 

When  baby  Emily  was 
n.  accountant  Gary, 
and  his  wife  Julie. 

knew  they  would 

haw  to  keep  a tight  rein 
on  their  spending-  But 
they  still  had  to  insure 
their  Rover  416. 

first,  shopping, 
to  insure  their 

caused  them 

some  teething  problems 
with  certain  insurers 
quoting  rates  that  would 
have  put  a severe  strain 
on  the  household 
budget. 

Saving 

Then  the  couple  rang. 
Norwich  Union  Direct 
and  with  just  one  call 
they  were  offered  fuH 


born. 

29. 

30. 


At 
around 
new  car 


comprehensive  cover 
and  saved  a substantial 
£300.  and  it  was  as  easy 
as  chfidsplay- 
And  that  helped  buy  a 
lot  of  nappies,  dothes, 
toys  - and  the  carry  cot  - 
for- 3 month  old  Emfly. 

Cheaper 


Gary  -at  the 
family’s  home  . to 
Berkampstead,  Herts.: 
-We  got  a tremendous 
deal.  Norwich  Union 
Direct's  quote  was  much 
cheaper  than  the  others, 
and  their  advisers  were 
delightful  to  deal  -with;" 


Direct 


"Eveiything  was  sorted 
out  til  minutes,  with  no 
fuss  whatsoever.**. 

Gary  adds:  “When 
you're  settling  down 
with  a new  family  every 
penny  goes  a long  way." 


To  find  out  how  much 
you  could  save  on  your 

motor  insurance,  contact 
Norwich  Union  Direct 
FREE  on  0800  888  111 
NOW. 

For  home  insurance 
call  a friendly  adviser 
FREE -on  0800  888  222 
today. 


In  brief 


Good  News  For 
Ex-Company  Car 
Owners  . 

Ex-company  car  drivers 
can  often'  find  themselves 
starting  from  scratch 
when  they  move  Jobs, 
retire  or  are  made 
redundant  and  no  longer 
have  use  of  the  vehicle. 
This  Is  not  toe  case  with 
Norwich  Union  Direct, 
who  will  take  your  driving 
record  Into  account  and 
can  offer  Introductory  no 
rfafoiw  discounts  of  up  to 
60%.  You’re  in  good 
company  with  Norwich 
Union-  Direct,  ring  a 
friendly  adviser  FREE  on 
0800  888  111  today  for  a 
free  quotation. 


Build  Up  A Bonus.  . 

Careful  . homeowners 
can  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  a no  claims  bonus  with 
Norwich  Union  Direct. 
Find  out  how  you  could 
claim  up  to  a 20% 
discount  for  5 Claim  free 
years  - ring  0800  888  222 
free. 


Double  Discount 

Customers  Who  insure 
both-  their  house  and 
contents  with  Norwich 
Union  Direct  qualify  for  a 
special  money  saving  dis- 
count. See  double  today 
call  a friendly  adviser  non- 
for  further  'detoils  FREE 
on  0800  888  222. 


NORWICH 
UNION 


Guardian  Readers  call  us  FREE  on. 

0800  888  111 

For  Motor 

or 

0800  888  222 

For  Home 
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Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  April  or  May  ? 


If  you’re  50  or  over, 
save  with  Saga 
Home  Insurance 

You  will  know  how  expensive  home  insurance  can 
be  -particularly  if  your  insurance  company  is  also 
having  to  insure  younger,  less  careful  householders. 
Thankfully,  if  you’re  aged  SO  or  over  you  can  benefit 
from  Saga  Home  Insurance  - a superior  household 
insurance  that’s  only  available  to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

Because  of  this.  Saga  Home  Insurance  can  offer  you  . 
genuine  savings  over  other  policies,  white  giving  you 
cover  that  folly  protects  your  home  and  possessions. 
So  if  your  home  insurance  is  due  for  renewal  soon, 
or  if  you  would  simply  like  to  find  out  how  much 
you  could  save  with  Saga  Home  Insurance,  call  us 
today  - free. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable  policy  at  a lower 
price  within  2 months  of  taking  out  Saga  Home 
Insurance,  we'll  refund  you  the  difference. 


> Exclusively  for  people  aged  50  or 
over. 

> Cover  Is  comprehensive  and  low  cost 

■ Free  Saga  Assist  service  - 
24  Hour  Domestic  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Legal  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Glazing  Service. 

Key  Recovery  Service. 

> Save  30%  off  World  Wide  flights. 

> Free  pen  with  your  quotation. 


SAGA 

Services  Ltd 


Saga  Services  Ltd  would  like  to  send  you  Information  about  services 
provided  by  other  Saga  companies  and  may  pass  details  to  these 
companies  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


Call  us  today! 

For  your  free  no  obligation  quote 
and  a free  Saga  pen.  simply  call  us 
on  the  number  below.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  on  Saga  Home  insurance. 

0800  414  525  ext.2727 

TJties  open  Monday  to  Friday  9am  - 6pm. 
Saturdays  9am  - lpm 


Mr /Mrs /Miss  Initial: 
Address; 


Alternatively,  xend  this  coupon  io  us  in  tn  envelope  - you  da  not  need  b stamp: 

Saga  Services  Limited.  FREEPOST731.  Midddborg  Square.  Folkestone.  KemCT20  IBR 

Surname: Please  lick  the  lype  of  cover  for  which  yon  would  like  a quotation; 

Homo  Contents  Cover  D 

— “ “ *“ “ Building*  Cover  D 


Postcode: 


Telephone  No: . 
Occupation: 


Date  of  birth: 


Policy 

Renewal  Date: 


No.  of 
bedrooms: 


Answer  YES  to  the  following  and  you  could  save  up  to  159- 
od  your  Comma  premium. 

Does  your  borne  have  on  annually 
maintained  burglar  alarm? 

Is  a 3-lever  mortise  lock  fitted  to  the 
final  exit  door? 


Type  of  Property: 

Detached  House:  D 

Terraced  House  G 

Semi- detached  Bungalow:  G 
Other:  G Please  specify: 

Approximately  when  .was  it  built  ? 

Pic  1«D  O 1920-1945  G 1944-1979  O 
B 2727 


Semi  - detached  House:  G 
Detached  Bungalow:  G 
Flat/M  aisonctlc : O 


1980-Prcscni 


Are  #11  other  external  doors  flued  with 
key-operated  locla  or  bolts? 

An  secure  key-operated  locks  flood  to 
all  accessible  windows? 

Are  you  an  active  member  of 
a Police  Approved  Neighbourhood 
Watch  Scheme? 


Yes  O No  G 
Yea  O No  □ 

Yea  G NoG 
YesO  NoG 

Yea  O No  G 


For  Insurance  on  tiated  buildings;  those  of  non-standard 
construction,  flats  and  maisonettes.  Or  if  yon  are  the  landlord  of 
the  property  to  be  Insured,  please  telephone  UN  414  325  ext  2727 
for  you  quote  or  tick  the  box  for  further  derails  f~l 
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An  official  smokescreen 

Voluntary  controls  on  public  smoking  will  not  work 


KICKING  the  habit  of  smoking  is  hard: 
breaking  a government  pledge  to  do 
something  about  it  seems  to  be  a good 
deal  easier.  Four  years  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  said  that  it 
would  consider  legislation  to  enforce 
smoking  controls  in  public  places.  Four 
months  ago  officials  indicated  that  the 
time  had  come  to  consider  taking  such 
action.  On  Tuesday  environment  minis- 
ter James  Clappison  said  no:  the  gov- 
ernment had  changed  its  mind.  His 
about-turn  was  obscured  by  a smoke- 
screen. if  the  word  may  be  used,  of 
useless  exhortation.  Some  types  of  pub- 
lic places  had  made  “great  strides”  in 
implementing  an  effective  policy  to  pro- 
vide smoke-free  areas:  Mr  Clappison 
urged  others  to  follow  their  example.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  many  licensed  vict- 
uallers or  restaurateurs  will  even 
notice  that  the  minister  is  urging  them 
to  take  action.  The  DoE’s  research 
report  “Smoking  in  Public  Places” 
which  he  was  introducing  is  also  un- 
likely to  be  widely  read.  Government 
documents  which  are  issued  the  day 
after  a Bank  Holiday  don’t  usually  stir 
up  enormous  controversy.  But  that 
could  not  possibly  be  relevant  to  the 
timing  of  the  release,  could  it? 

This  announcement  is  not  of  a techni- 
cal nature:  it  will  affect  anyone  who 
goes  anywhere  in  public.  The  original 
DoE  1992  white  paper  accepted  the  need 
for  smoke-free  zones  to  be  available  in 
all  categories  of  public  buildings  or 
facilities.  Its  purpose  was  unequivo- 
cally to  protect  non-smoking  members 
of  the  public.  Mention  of  “passive 
smoking”  now  attracts  groans  and  ridi- 
cule only  from  a small  minority  of  those 
refusing  to  believe  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  opinion.  Everyone  else  from 
the  Department  of  Health  to  indepen- 
dent researchers  accepts  that  inhaling 
other  people’s  smoke  is  damaging  to 
health  — and  particularly  so  for  the 
young  and  those  suffering  from  respira- 


tory problems.  The  1992  statement  set 
out  a reasonable  objective:  to  achieve 
an  effective  smoking  policy  in  80  per 
cent  of  public  places  within  two  years, 
or  else  consider  legislation.  The  target 
has  clearly  not  teen  achieved:  only 
schools  and  health  centres  have  come 
Close  to  meeting  it.  Last  December  as 
the  report  now  published  was  in  final 
draft  stage,  the  DoE  went  on  the  record 
to  The  Guardian  to  say  that  the  time 
had  come  to  “honour  (the)  pledge”. 

The  junior  minister’s  repudiation 
now  of  this  pledge  is  not  only  wrong  but 
comes  at  the  worst  possible  time.  The 
sharp  rise  in  teenage  smoking  is  partic- 
ularly alarming:  12  per  cent  of  11-  to  15- 
year  olds  now  smoke  regularly.  New 
evidence  also  underlines  the  connec- 
tion between  deprivation  and  smoking. 
This  is  not  an  issue  of  civil  liberties  and 
the  government  has  a plain  duty  to  act 
where  health  and  safety  is  at  stake. 
Even  conservative  ministers  will  find  it 
hard  to  claim  that  market  forces  can 
solve  the  problem:  the  market  forces 
which  do  prevail  — perhaps  especially 
when  an  election  is  drawing  near  — are 
those  of  the  tobacco  firms.  Even  though 
the  industry  has  begun  to  be  thrown  on 
to  the  defensive  in  the  US  courts,  it  still 
has  enormous  resources  with  which  to 
protect  its  enormous  interests.  Banning 
tobacco  advertisements  is  another  issue 
which  has  teen  ducked  in  Whitehall  — 
even  though  the  Department  of  Health 
accepts  that  just  a one  per  cent  drop  in 
smoking  would  save  over  one  thousand 
lives  a year.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
enough  to  rely  on  voluntary  measures. 
Too  often  this  becomes  an  alibi  for  the 
failure  of  the  public  or  private  sector  to 
take  proper  action  on  behalf  of  the  ill- 
protected  consumer  or  employee.  We 
need  to  know  — from  a senior  not  a 
junior  minister  — why  the  government 
has  changed  its  mind.  And  if  it  is  that 
easy,  then  it  should  be  changed  back 
again. 


Performance-related  ministers 

Michael  Howard  might  find  himself  paying  us  for  his  office 


PROBATION  officers  are  upset  by  the 
latest  move  of  Michael  Howard:  intro- 
ducing performance-related  pay  to  the 
service.  They  are  right  to  be  suspicious 
of  the  criteria  and  targets  which  be 
would  select  Perhaps  a bonus,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  officer  who  makes  the 
most  recommendations  for  imprison- 
ment in  their  social  inquiry  reports. 
But  rather  than  continue  to  resist  the 
idea,  there  is  another  option:  insist  on 
the  Home  Secretary  taking  a spoon  of 
his  own  medicine  too.  If,  as  ministers 
are  insisting,  performance-related  pay 
is  appropriate  for  police  officers,  teach- 
ers. the  armed  forces,  civil  servants, 
diplomats  and  even  MI5  officers,  then 
why  shouldn't  it  apply  to  ministers  as 
well?  Indeed,  the  idea  is  not  as  new  as 
might  be  believed.  It  was  quietly  sug- 
gested by  the  Downing  Street  policy 
unit  in  i992  but  quickly  squashed  by 
John  Major.  In  the  words  of  one  aca- 
demic observer  of  Whitehall:  “a  classic 
case  of  institutional  hypocrisy:  we’re 
special  but  everyone  else  must  be 
reformed."  Time  to  try  again. 

Michael  Howard  is  as  good  a guinea 
pig  as  any  to  launch  the  new  pro- 
gramme. The  key  to  success,  as  he 
knows,  is  selecting  the  right  criteria  So 
let  us  be  fair  and  begin  with  his  stron- 
gest card:  the  crime  rate.  Three  succes- 
sive annual  reports  have  recorded  fall- 
ing figures.  A cumulative  drop  of  10  per 
cent  over  three  years.  But  in  the  three 
previous  years  there  were  phenomenal 
increases  of  13, 18,  and  11  per  cent  or  42 
per  cent  over  all.  So  Michael  Howard’s 


starting  salary,  coinciding  as  it  did 
with  the  end  of  that  period,  would  have 
been  at  a record  low.  Indeed,  if  the 
Home  Secretary’s  pay  was  directly 
linked  to  each  percentage  rise  or  fall  in 
the  crime  rate,  he  could  still  be  paying 
the  Home  Office  for  the  honour  of  his 
office  since  crime  has  risen  by  more 
than  101  per  cent  since  the  Conserva- 
tives came  to  power  in  1979. 

There  are  two  other  obvious  criteria: 
operations  and  policy.  Michael  Howard 
denies  he  is  involved  in  operations  but 
thanks  to  the  Learmont  Report  and  the 
former  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
Judge  Tumim,  we  know  that  to  be  a lie. 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Tumim,  dividing 
responsibilities  between  policy  (Mr 
Howard)  and  operations  (the  Prison 
Director),  was  bogus  and  left  Mr  How- 
ard “responsible  for  nothing  at  alL”  So 
the  serious  prison  escapes  under  How- 
ard from  Parkhurst  and  White  mo  or 
both  produce  serious  deductions  to  the 
Home  Secretary’s  £70,000  salary  (plus 
Parliamentary  allowances).  Then  there 
are  his  policy  initiatives.  Let  those  be 
assessed  by  a special  board:  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Judge  Tumim.  the  prison 
governors,  the  union  representing 
senior  civil  servants,  and  the  probation 
service.  All  have  condemned  the  incum- 
bent. If  Michael  Howard  remains  unde- 
terred there  is  a further  PRP  element 
the  efficiency  test  which  bars  promo- 
tion beyond  a person’s  competence.  Is 
any  minister  who  sold  us  the  poll  tax 
and  then  privatised  water  qualified  to 
become  Home  Secretary?  We  think  not. 


Rocking  all  the  way  to  the  polls 

Can  music  help  reconnect  the  young  to  the  political  system? 


"I  DO  hope  the  launch  of  Rock  the  Vote 
is  a success,”  said  John  Major  in  an 
unstinting  endorsement  of  the  music 
industry’s  youth  voter  registration 
campaign  which  kicked  off  yesterday. 
He  deserves  credit  for  this.  Not  that  his 
sentiment  is  controversial.  An  esti- 
mated 40  per  cent  of  18-24  year  olds 
failed  to  vote  in  the  last  election,  half  of 
them  because  they  weren’t  interested, 
and  the  others  because  they  weren’t 
even  registered.  It’s  not  quite  true  to 
say.  as  Demos  did  recently,  that  “an 
entire  generation  has  opted  out  of  poli- 
tics". but  they  are  disconnected  from 
the  political  system. 

It  isn’t  apathy.  Two  thirds  of  them 
claim  to  have  taken  part  in  protests  on 
roads,  animals,  jobs.  Yet  they  don’t 
always  bother  to  check  they  are  regis- 
tered to  hit  the  politicians  in  the  one 
place  where  it  hurts  — in  the  ballot  box. 
This  may  be  because  they  don’t  know 
how  or  when  to  register,  or  they  move 


home  too  frequently,  but  often  they 
have  a fear  of  registration  that  started 
with  the  poll  tax  and  has  now  become  a 
habit.  At  least  600,000  drifted  off  the 
electoral  register  as  a result  of  the  poll 
tax,  according  to  research  by  Iain 
McLean  and  Jeremy  Smith  of  Warwick 
University,  but  far  fewer  drifted  back. 

That  is  why  John  Major  deserves 
some  credit.  If  Rock  the  Vote  persuades 
more  young  people  to  register  and  vote, 
few  are  likely  to  vote  Conservative.  In 
America  it  helped  Clinton  and  here  it 
would  almost  certainly  help  Blair.  On 
ICM’s  adjusted  figures,  54  per  cent  of  18- 
24  year-olds  would  vote  Labour  and  20 
per  cent  Conservative,  compared  to  47 
and  29  per  cent  respectively  of  the 
population  as  a whole.  But  these  figures 
exclude  the  don’t  knows  and  therefore 
obscure  the  real  problem.  Young  people 
are  still  disproportionately  undecided 
and  unregistered.  That  is  why  Rock  the 
Vote  deserves  the  support  of  all  parties. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Getrealaboutthis  world 


FULL  marks  to  Hugo 
Young  for  discussing  the 
Real  World  Initiative 
(Commentary,  April  9).  The 
environment  is  the  sleeping 
giant  of  British  politics  which 
needs  to  be  awoken;  Real 
World  can  but  help.  I must, 
however,  take  issue  with  his 
statement  that  questions 
thrown  up  by  the  broad,  envi- 
ronmental issue  are  not  an- 
swerable by  party. 

For  over  20  years,  the 
Green  Party  has  been  cam- 
paigning on  precisely  the 
problems  Real  World  high- 
lights and,  what  is  mote,  pro- 
posing solutions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  conversion  to  a 
sustainable  society  will  be  a 
long  and  huge  undertaking, 
which  will  require  more  than 
simple  political  impetus  from 
Westminster. 

But  such  Impetus  is  also  a 
necessary  part  of  a movement 
for  change.  A significant  pro- 
portion of  the  public  have 
doubts  about  the  direction  of 
our  growth-orientated  eco- 
nomics and  would  Seriously 
consider  voting  for  a change 
in  direction  and  ethos. 

Sadly,  they  know  the  Real 
World  consequences  of  our 
electoral  system.  There  is  lit- 
tle chance  of  Green  represen- 
tation with  a first-past-the- 
post  electoral  system.  The 


other  parties  will  not  address 
these  long-term  problems  be- 
cause they  can  get  away  with 
keeping  their  heads  down. 
Paul  Anderson. 

East  Midlands  Green  Party. 

68  Peverll  Road, 

Beeston. 

Nottingham  NG9  2HU. 

ALTHOUGH  a remarkable 
and  worthy  achievement 
the  critical  influence  that 
Real  World  aims  to  achieve 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be 
achieved  purely  by  lobbying 
the  main  political  parties  - 
These  parties  are  all  con- 
cerned with  maximising  eco- 
nomic growth  and  short-term 
profit-making  in  the  suicid- 
ally  competitive  world  mar- 
ket economy  — the  very  sys- 
tem that  is  wreaking  havoc 
on  the  globe  and  its  people. 

The  only  way  real  political 
clout  can  be  gained  is  by 
building  up  strong  and  active 
Green  parties,  as  they  have 
done  in  Germany,  Finland 
and  many  other  countries. 
Non-Green  parties  may  pay 
lip  service  to  green  issues, 
but  it  is  way  down  their  polit- 
ical agenda.  Only  when  they 
start  losing  votes  will  politi- 
cians sit  up  and  take  notice. 
BUI  Hughes. 

18  Goddard  Avenue,  - 
Swindon  SN1 4HR. 


THE  lack  of  peace-move- 
ment organisations  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
Jonathon  Porritfs  Real  World 
initiative  (Common  touch  in 
a real  world,  April  3).  . 

Secondly,  even  if  something 
like  Trident  is  too  frightening 
for  the  Real  World,  the  lack  of 
any  reference  to  even  the  “ci- 
vilian" nuclear  industry  (in 
the  run-up  to  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Chernobyl  di- 
saster) is  astounding  in  the 
context  of  the  declared  aims 
of  the  project 

Thirdly,  why  is  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  campaign 
geared  towards  the  policies  of 
political  parties  rather  than 
how  we  can  solve  things  our- 
selves by  changing  our  own 
lives?  Lastly,  if  this  Initiative 
is  to  focus  on  standards  to  be 
demanded  of  others,  then  it 
shouldn't  have  so  carefully 
avoided  any  reference  to  the 
most  obvious  underlying 
strategy  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  many  of  its 
alms:  the  need  to  confront 
multinational  corporations. 

What  might  look  to  ex- 
Green  Jonathon  Porritt  as  an 
exciting  synthesis  looks  to 
others  of  us  more  like  a low- 
est common  denominator. 
Albert  Beale. 

5 Caledonian  Road, 

London  Nl. 


Men  and  vanity 

AS  usual  Francis  Wheen 
/“VWheen’s  World,  April  10) 
does  not  allow  the  facts  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a good 
story.  I am  not  the  author  of 
the  Conservative  Central 
Office  document  about 
Labour's  past  standpoints  on 
Anglo-American  issues, 
though  it  does  draw  on  a 
number  of  accurate  fads  set 
out  in  the  1992  Central  Office 
publication.  Who’s  Left?, 
which  I compiled. 

It  is  amusing  that  Mr 
Wheen  sees  fit  to  dredge  up 
information  about  my  politi- 
cal activities  as  far  back  as 
the  late  1970s.  whilst  hypo- 
critically criticising  the  Con- 
servatives for  setting  out  the 
political  record  of  Tony  Blair 
and  his  cronies  over  the  last 
few  years. 

(Dr)  Julian  Lewis. 

Deputy  director, 

Conservative 
Research  Department. 

32  Smith  Square, 

Westminster, 

London  SWlP  3HH. 

MY  vanity  was  wounded 
by  recent  remarks  in 
your  paper  concerning  the 
vanity  of  art  critics.  Your 
Media  diarist  noted  (April  8) 
that  “Andrew  Graham-Dixon, 
the  Independent’s  art  scribe 
and  presenter  of  BBC2’s  HiSr 
tory  of  British  Art . . . urged 
on  the  Indy  a Section  2 cover 
story  Involving  a picture  of 
himself  and  the  question:  Ts 
this  the  new  Kenneth 
Clark?*" 

What  he  failed  to  mention 
was  that  my  suggestion  was  a 
spoof,  and  that  in  the  above- 
mentioned  photograph  1 hap- 
pened to  be  sticking  my 
tongue  out  and  impersonating 
an  11th-century  medieval  gar- 
goyle in  the  likeness  of  a 
baboon. 

I hope  your  correspondent 
gets  a chance  to  watch  pro- 
gramme three  in  A History  of 
British  Art.  Its  theme  is 
irony. 

Andrew  Graham-Dixon. 
Room  E215. 

BBC  Television  Centre, 

Wood  Lane, 

London  W12. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mall  to  lettersra'guardlan.co.uk. 
Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  In  e-mailed 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  or  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


That  supermarket  sweepstake 


AS  stakeholders,  we  should 
rejoice  at  Tesco's  decision 
to  invest  £20m  on  “customer 
care"  by  employing  customer 
assistants.  Employees  benefit 
from  the  removal  of  4.500 
people  from  competition  next 
time  they  seek  a new  post 
Producers  benefit  from  £20m 
additional  purchasing  power. 

May  we  hope  that  some 
enterprising  petrol  stations 
will  now  take  courage  and  in- 
crease their  customer  care 
back  to  the  level  of  the  1950s 
by  employing  petrol  assis- 
tants so  that  we  can  get  petrol 
and  oil  without  getting  our 
hands  dirty;  and  even  that 
bus  companies  will  employ 
bus  assistants  (we  could  call 
them  “conductors"),  thus  also 
benefiting  stakeholders  with 
an  interest  in  less  congested 
roads,  quicker  journeys,  or 
less  crime  on  buses. 

Pauline  Williamson. 

1 St  Mary’s  Grove. 

London  SW13  OJA. 


OUR  nearby  one-man  gro- 
cer’s shop  has,  for  many 
years,  welcomed  each  cus- 
tomer by  name  as  soon  as  he/ 
she  enters  the  shop.  He  also 
helps  to  pack  shopping,  al- 
ways loads  my  trolley  for  me 
and  lifts  it  out  of  the  shop.  I 
only  wish  he  could  afford  to 
sell  more  goods  but  he  has 
been  undercut  by  the  local 
supermarkets. 

Therese  Griffin. 

48  Grover  Avenue, 

Lancing. 

SAFEWAY5  has  gone  for 
the  cheaper  option.  On 
Good  Friday  we  headed  for 
our  local  store  In  Brixton  to 
do  our  shopping,  only  to  find 
our  purchases  being  packed 
most  diligently  by  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Julia  Morgans. 

Corner  House,  . 

Main  Street, 

Great  Longstone, 

Derbyshire  DE45 1TZ. 


Fratricide  among  the  Christians 


AT  the  risk  of  scandalising 
(or  boring  to  death)  your 
readers  with  division  among 
Christians,  I must  take  excep- 
tion to  Tim  Montgomerie's 
caricature  a f Christian  social- 
ism (Letters,  April  10).  He  may 
see  ‘’clear  Bible  teaching"  on 
every  contentious  moral  issue 
— indeed  the  magazine  of  the 
Conservative  Christian  Fel- 
lowship has  enough  articles 
about  homosexuality  to  pro- 
duce ennui  even  in  Peter  Tat- 
chell  — but  others  do  not  The 
point  he  has  missed  is  that 
Christian  socialism  is  not  a 
doctrinaire,  fundamentalist 
corpus  of  beliefs,  to  be  im- 
posed in  some  nightmarish 
theocratic  future.  The  Labour 
Party  is  not  a Christian  Party 
nor  should  it  be.  If  it  is  to  be 
the  People’s  Party  it  must  seek 
to  embrace  .those  of  all  faiths 
and  none  at  alL  However,  it  is 
equally  unacceptable  to  deny 
the  right  of  any  person  of  faith 
to  seek  inspiration  or  direc- 


tion from  their  religions  con- 
victions. Tony  Blair  shond  be 
congratulated  for  providing 
an  ethical  and  intellectual 
underpinning  of  his  personal 
political  credo,  which  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  weak 
and  rudderless  leadership  the 
country  is  presently  enduring. 
David  Cairns. 

Coordinator,  Christian 
Socialist  Movement. 

36  Old  Queen  Street 

London  SW1H9JF. 

IN  THE  second  century  AD, 
St  Justin  Martyr  wrote  about 
Christians:  “They  marry  as 
mm  do  and  beget  children, 
but  they  do  not  practice 
abortion.” 

HOw  does  .Mr  Blair  square 
his  Christian  beliefo  with  his 
voting  record  concerning 
abortion? 

Tatf  RIH«l  . 

The  Meadows, 

Flint, 


Chief  Inspector  evaluated  and 
found  to  be  incompetent 


core  argument  In  your 

I education  leader  (April  9) 
seems  to  be  that  Ofsted  is 
“good”  for  schools  and  that  I 
its  chief  inspector  should  be 
praised  for  giving  a “high 
profile"  to  “faUing  standards" 
and  “incompetent”  teachers. 
Conversely,  you  argue  that 
tiie  teaching  profession  is , 
"too  ingniar  and  defensive" 
for  apposing  the  current  sys- 
tem af  Inspection  and  its  iden- 
tification of  “poor”  teachers. 
Well,  of  course  we  oppose  the 
current  system  of  inspection.  , 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  one 
week’s  inspection  can  tell  us 
anything  meaningful  about  | 
either  teachers  or  schools.  j 
Fm  a highly  qualified  and 
experienced  support  teacher, 
and  spend  all  of  my  time  in 
other  teachers'  classrooms.  1 
see  how  they  teach  for  40 
weeks  of  the  year.  Ofsted  i 
spends  one  or  possibly  two 
hours  in  each  of  these  class- 
rooms. From  this  they  make 
their  judgments  an  teaching 
competence  or  otherwise.  My 
observations  reveal  a picture  j 
of  teachers  who  do  care  about ! 
what  and  how  they  teach. 

Many  will  approach  me  at 
the  end  of  a lesson  to  say  that 
they  weren't  happy  with  the 
way  they  taught  that  lesson 
and  then . discuss  ways  in 
which  they  could  improve  it 
This  seems  to  suggest  to  me 
that  teachers,  far  from  being 
“insular  and  defensive”,  are 
open  to  new  ideas. 

Simon  Midgley. 

63  Bankside  Lane, 

Bacup,  Lancs  OL13  8HP. 

YOUR  leader  attributing 
continued  failure  of  the 
education  system  to  a seg- , 
ment  of  “incompetent”  teach- 
ers merely  serves  to  cloud  the 
issues:  attributing  system 
failure  to  some  unidentified 


group  is  akin  to  the  thought 
processes  of  totalitarians 
rather  than  to  exponents  of 
the  open  society. 

There  are  three  unverified 
assumptions:  that  the  per- 
ceived failure  of  the  educa- 
tion system  can  be  blamed  on 
a group  of  under-performing 
teachers;  that  Ofsted  is 
capable  erf  identifying  such 
teachers;  that  their  substitu- 
tion by  Ofsted-approved 
teachers  will  improve 
matters. 

Judgments  based  on  obser- 
vation of  lessons  by  teachers, 
administrators,  inspectors 
and  even  pupils  themselves 
are  poor  predictors  of  learn- 
ing outcomes.  The  attempt  to 
classify  teachers  into  seven 
grades  will  be  flawed.  Pupils 
generally  seem  to  learn  best 
from  teachers  who  are  consid- 
ered moderate  and  some  even 
learn  well  from  teachers 
rated  poor. 

Critics  too  often  rely  on  per- 
sonal childish  memories  pre- 
dating the  development  of 
their  analytic  faculties.  Their 
world  comprises  absolutes, 
good  teachers  and  bad  teach- 
ers — get  rid  of  the  bad  and 
the  good  remain;  there  you 
have  it,  all  very  simple  and  all 
reinforced  by  adolescent  cer- 
tainty. Playing  musical 
chairs  with  teachers'  jobs 
achieves  nothing. 

David  Griffiths. 

12  Forres  House, 

Cameron  Close. 

Brentwood  CM145BS. 

I HAVE  a simple  question  for 
the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools.  How  does  he  propose 
to  find  15,000  competent 
teachers  to  replace  those  he 
wants  sacked? 

W Glyn  Jones. 

31  Blenheim  Road, 

Bolton  BL2  6EA. 


Advice  taken 

“THE  independent  evalua- 
I tion  of  Citizens  Advice 
Bureau  employment  advice 
that  you  repeat  (Nearly  40  per 
cent  of  CAB  advice  cm  em- 
ployment lights  is  ‘wrong’, 
April  5)  is  now  more  than  a 
year  did.  Action  to  set  new 
standards  has  already  been 
taken  and  more  is  planned. 

It  is  a measure  of  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  high- 
quality  advice  that  we  com- 
missioned this  research  at  alL 
Indeed,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  solicitors 
would  emerge  from  a simi- 
larly searching  evaluation. 
Ann  Abraham. 

Chief  Executive,  National 
Association  of  CABs. 

115-123  Pentonville  Road. 
London  Nl  9LZ. 


Pope  knows 

RE  your  report  on  ti 
founding  of  a privat 
school  in  Pur  ley  (Cathol 
parents  in  Opus  Dei  sect  I 
open  school,  April  11).  Opt 
Dei  is  a prelature  of  tt 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I1 
head  is  a bishop,  and  repor 
to  the  Congregation  of  Bis] 
ops.  under  the  Pope.  II 
founder  has  been  beatified 
If  anything  we  are  know 
for  our  loyalty  to  the  Pop 
and  have  met  criticism  f( 
standing  united  with  the  hie 
archy.  Your  use  of  the  ten 
“sect”,  which  implies  the  o; 
postte,  is  thus  unacceptable. 
Andrew  Soane. 

Director,  Opus  Dei 
Information  Office, 

5 Orme  Court 
London  W2  4RL. 


A Country  Diary 


ROCKFH3LD:  The  herd  of 
wbooper  swans  were  grazing 
on  a field  just  inland  from 
this  small  east  coast  village  in 
the  Highlands.  There  were  57 
adults  but  only  seven  juve- 
niles, indicating  a poor  breed- 
tog  season  last  year  in  their 
home  ground  of  Iceland  ifce 
very  first  bird  I looked  at  had 
rings  on  its  legs  — a yellow 
ring  on  one  leg  and  a metal 
one  on  the  other.  Once  in  the 
past  I have  managed  to  read 
the  numbers  and  letters  on  a 
yellow  ring  through  a tele- 
scope but  this  bird  was  much 
too  far  away.  I could  have 
tried  to  get  closer  but  the 
birds  were  wary  and  as  this 
was  likely  to  be  their  last 
feeding  grounds  before  flying 
north  1 did  not  wish  to  chance 
disturbing  them.  However,  as 
I was  scanning  the  birds,  I 
suddenly  found  that  two  of 
them  had  yellow  neck  rings 
and  as  these  have  larger  num- 
bers and  letters  the  telescope 
might  reveal  some  secrets. 
With  the  telescope  on  the  win- 
dow mount  of  the  car  I fo- 
cused and  found  it  fairly  easy 
to  read  the  numbers  and  let- 


ters. One  was  2J49  and  the 
other  2J66  although  there  was 
the  possibility  that  the  2 could 
have  been  a Z.  Then  it  was  on 
to  Rockfleld  for  an  even  big- 
ger surprise  as.  amongst  the 
fulmars  flying  past  there  was 
a darker  bird  that  turned  out 
to  be  the  much  rarer  so-called 
"blue  phase”  fulmar.  This  Is  a 
darker  colour  form  of  fulmar, 
commoner  in  the  high  arctic 
colonies  and,  as  an  indication 
of  its  rarity,  I have  only  ever 
seen  three  before.  One  in 
south  east  Iceland,  one  on  St 
Kilda  and  one  on  North  Rona. 
When  I did  get  back  to  a 
telephone  the  Wildfowl  and 
Wetlands  Trust  at  Slimhrldge 
informed  me  that  the  two 
neck  rings  had  been  put  on 
the  swans  in  eastern  Iceland 
ta  1994  by  a group  of  ringers 
from  Denmark.  A letter  has 
gone  to  the  ringers  concerned 
so  that  I can  get  more  details, 
especially  as  the  neck  rings 
could  have  been  read  else- 
where in  the  birds  travels. 
How  interesting  that  the  air- 
mail letter  to  Denmark  was 

only  2Sp. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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THE  mystery  about 
TaIM  (Truth  and  Ac- 
curacy In  the  Media) 

— the  Hollywood-based 
group  whose  newsletter 
and  website  invite  sub- 
scribers to  reiwrt  journal- 
ists to  a blacklist  — deepens 
by  the  hour.  Could  this 
anonymous  body  be  a front, 
we  wonder,  for  the  Church 
of  Scientology?  Last  July, 
the  Scientologists  - 
launched  the  Campaign  for 
Public  Reform  of  Media 
Abuses,  waiting  a full  two 
months  before  starting  the 
extremely  different  FACT 


■ — palgn  for  Truth)  “to 
the  media”.  Founded  by  the 
late  L Ron  Hubbard  (son  of 
L Mother  Hubbard)  the 
church  famously  hates 
media  attention, and  even 
more  famously  has  major 
Hollywood  stars  like  Tom 
Cruise.  Demi  Moore  and 
John  Travolta  as  members. 
On  this  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. it  looks  a fair  cop — 
and  yet,  at  the  Scientolo- 
gists' British  HQ  (a  man- 
sion in  East  Grinstead). 
Rachel  Ryerson  denies  ifls 
she  correct?  Or  are  there 
Scientologist  imperson- 
ators on  the  loose  in  Calt- 
fomia?  We  will  endeavour 

tofindout- 


W HO  EVER  they  may 
be,  I will  be  report- 
ing myself  to  TAIM 
for  the  second  time:  first  it 
was  the  Peter  Bolmondely 
incident:  now  if  s the  price 
ofMajor,  Major  (Memories 
Of  An  Older  Brother),  the  " 
new  Book  of  the  Month. 
Terry  Major-Ball’s  classic 
work  (out  in  paperback 
very  soon)  will  be  £6.99,  an 
even  better  bargain  than  I 
suggested.  Terry  leaves  for 
Australia  on  Saturday,  for 
the  Melbourne  Flower 
Show,  and  we  hope  to  have 
a farewell  chat  with  him  . 
tomorrow.  Until  then,  a 
short  extract — the  final 
lines  of  chapter  one  — must 
suffice.  Soon  after  John  be- 
comes PM,  Terry  pops  in  to 
10  Downing  Street  one 
lunchtime  and  is  invited  to 
stay  for  a meal.  “As  we  sat 
down  — John,  Norma  and 
myself  — Xbad  to  confess 
that  I couldn't  manage 
lunch,”  writes  Terry,  “be- 
cause 1 had  just  bought  a 
pie  at  Victoria  Station.  I 
had  a good  chat  with  them, 
however,  and  a very  nice 
cup  of  tea.” 


THE  march  in  protest 
against  the  Job  Seek- 
er’s Allowance  in  cen- 
tral London  on  Tuesday  . . 
was.  It  seeing  a minof  claa^ 
sic  of  the  genre.  A handful 
of  hooded  militants  raced 
dramatically  into  the 
wrong  building  (the  old  De- 
partment of  Employment 
HQ  at  Caxtoa  House,  aban- 
doned by  ministers  after 
the  merger  with  Educa- 
tion) and  scattered  leaflets 
at  the  bemused  staff  of  a 
private  company.  While 
these  brave  souls  rushed 
upstairs  to  confront  minis- 
ters (on  what  would  have 
been  the  wrong  floor,  any- 
way, had  the  ministers  ' 
been  there),  supporters 
outside  the  building 
shouted  slogans  aimed  at 
Michael  Howard.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Mr 
Howard,  and  there  are  ar- 
guments to  be  made  either 
way.  he  indisputably 
ceased  to  be  employment 
minister  in  1990. 

FOR  Id  dependent  jour- 
paiis  ts  sacked  by  Mir- 
ror Group  News- 
papers in  recentmonths 
comes  cheering  news  of  a 
former  colleague.  A finan- 
cial news  service  reports 
that,  one  recent  morning, 
thanks  to  the  power  of  the 
share  option,  David  Mont- 
gomery sold  on  500,000 
MGN  sharesfor  an  Instant 
profit  of  £780,000.  Whether 
because  of  such  financial 
acumen  or  for  the  subtlety 
of  his  business  philosophy, 
Monty  has  also  been  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Institute 
of  Management.  It  isricnly 

deserved.  


REPORTS  that  Labour 
[is  preparing  a more 
■ ■lenient.  Murdoch- 
friendly  approach  to  cross- 
media ownership  have  _ 

come  as  no  surprise  to  West 
Highland  terrier  Steptoe- 
jSurope’s  top-ranked  canine 
soothsayer  (despite  chm- 
lenges  from  imposters  Mys- 
tic Mutt  and  the  astrologer 

Jack  Russell  Grant)  fore- 
saw  such  a moTdJn  ills  new 
Year  predictions.  He  fore- 
cast that  New  Labour  . 
would  announce  an  annual 
subsidy  of£l-6billi<m  to 
News  International  at  the 
party  conference.  If  s «>me 
aUttle  early  and  the  minor 
detail  Uashadediflerent. 
but  even  so . - - that  hound 
Is  quite  uncanny. 


come  o 
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Hugo 

Young 


tailed 


to  behave  like  2em- 
l begin  to  revert  to  type, 
haven't  given  up.' Their 


mmg 

They 

forth  de  in  the  Conservative 

intert  it  . one  as  nyurifi 

about  the  state  of  politics  as 


THE  Conservatives  are 
not  dead.  In  fact, 
they're  looking  up-  A 
year  ago.  something 
cataclysmic  seemed  about  to 
happen.  The  great  party  was 
becoming  anathema  not  only 
to  its  enemies  but  its  friends. 
It  almost  didn't  have  any 
friends.  The  Daily  Mail  was 
writing  it  out  of  the  script.  Di- 
saster. even  .meltdown, 
beckoned.  It  still  does.  The  by- 
election  today  will  be  bad. 
The  polling  figures  continue 
to  show  a nation-wide  Tory 
deficit  of  30  per  cent  But  the 
household  gods  turn  out  not 
to  have  lost  their  power.  The 
evidence  is  impressive.  So  is 
the  reason  for  it 
Tory  money  is  coming 
home.  And  the  allies  are 
returning  to  their  posts  in  the 
columns  cf  the  press.  The  35th 
successive  by-election  defeat 
wflT  mark  a particularly  vora- 
cious Labour  bite*  into  the 
heartland.  Nevertheless,  im- 
portant people  with  a reluc- 


votars’  desertion. 

is-  Instructive 

wwanlng 

of  TbtfeiBIair, 

Las  inanfo,  the  Tories  ao- 
noun<  id  thatin  a year  they’d 
taken  E3m  at  the  box  office. 
For  a ij  aU-time  Hop,  never 
befor  !’  so  consistently 
reject  f by  the  people,  .this 
was  . extraordinary 
achtei  ttnenti  Philip  Harris. 

carpet  etition&ire  twice  over, 

has  pr  ^ed  a party  treasurer 
whose  aflnrements  buslnsss' 
can't  i ^^st 

. Now  another  army,  of  Peter 

Gtnmn  jfs.  and  Tim  Rgn$  ^vT 

BritisI  ^Airways  and  Dixons 
and  s edry  maga-benefirrla- 
ries  cf  Ihatcherism,  is  mov- 
ing rbr  t.  the  lists.  One  thing 
theToj  esvrant  be  short  of  at 

the  eLe  tion  is  Another 
is  con  mitment,  of  people 
whom  be  Labour  Party  pre- 
sents i i its. new  friends  but 
who,  h truth,  detest  the  im- 
minent prospect  of  a Blair 
victory  almost  as  much  as 

they' dll«  the  remoter  (me  of 
Primp  i Umster  Ktnnock. 

One  ban,-  moreover,  see 
their  joint.  Though  their 

chances  of  success  are  dim, 

they're  not  being  perverse. 


The  politics  of  class  and 

money  have  not  evaporated 

under  Blair's  ministrations - 

True,  be  is  federated  by  the 

business  world.  He  spends  a 

lot  of  time  showing  he  under* 

stands  them.  And  the  City  can 

see  as  well  as  anyone  the  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and 
needs  to  prepare  accordingly. 
These  people,  after  all,  will 

have  to  live  with  Mr  Blair. 

But  the  notion  that  they 

might  in  any  .way  desire  him 

is  an  illusion,  part  of  his 

smooth  ascent  into  seemingly 

universal  approbation.  What 

it  really  proves  is  how  much 

thta  slelght-of-mind  is  Blair’s 
own  work.  • 

Many  businessmen  disdain 
all  politicians,  and  the  com- 

petitive business  culture  is 
unlikely  to  make  a natural 

herd  out  of  John  Major,  who 
shows  many  regrettable 
marks  of  a wimpish  failure. 

But  in  their  world.  Major  has 

delivered.  The  absence  of  the 

feel-good  fector  doesn't  apply 

to  them.  A widespread  sense 

of  personal  insecurity  may 

blight  the  political  pay-off 
which  ministers  think  they 

deserve  for  their  brilliant  re- 

cord of  low  inflation  and 
steady  export-led  growth.  But 
ft  is  perfectly  acceptable  to 
the  employing  classes. 

Against  it  stands  a prospect 
of  Labour  that  no  cold-eyed 

capitalist  could  conceivably 

welcome:  higher  social  costs. 


re  regulation,  greater 
de-union  power,  and 
all  else)  bigger  per- 
taxes  an  the  high-paid, 
et  only  by  the  speculative 
side  of  better  training  and 
a inner  attitude  to  Europe  — 
G > latter  itself  flawed  by  the 
sdial  chapter  and  all  that 
y short,  business  has  good 
reason  to  have  developed  a 
of  conviction.  Its  sup- 
is  burgeoning  not  from 
duty  but  the  sense  that 
a lot  to  lose.  It  has  a 
esman  In  government 
rabid  belief  exceeds  its 
namely  Michael  Hesel- 
Heseltlne’s  discourse, 
rests  on  more  than 
routine.  He  believes 
lair  is  not  just  an  oppo- 
but  a con-man.  He 
with  startling,  unin- 
d disgust  about  the 
‘ insincerity  of  fofo 
g Christian  turncoat, 
mention  the  unrecon- 
rabble  of  old  sociaT- 
d him. 

‘works  hard  to  recall 
that  leseltine  was  once  a 
man  l the  Tory  left  This 
badgebrobably  renders  his 
more  potent  among 
agmatic  business 
whose  sympathy  it 

to  thinh  he  hug 

But  Blair  has  done 
no  Guc&hing  and,  as  election 
day  dries  closer.  Beseltine’s 
voice  i.fhe  one  to  remind 
busineq  where  self-interest 
lies. 

Mettdten  is  stfil  possible. 
Thfe  pot deficit  has  never 
been  sottubbom,  and  bolds 
out  the)  prospect  that  the 
Tories  til  not  rise  higher 
than  fa  mid-30s.  Tliey’ve 
stood  at  bound  26  per  cent 
for  man  months,  and  if 
that's  tiere  they  stay, 
they’re'  fashed-  Surely  they 
will  add  b more  per  cents. 
But  evenhen  theyTl  lose,  as 
many  MB  have  already  de- 
cided. Tn  coming  Tory  de- 
feat is  sue  common,  talk  in 


the  political  class  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  business  class 
seems  a gross  paradox.  Alter- 
native conclusions  suggest 
themselves. 

One  is  that  business,  not 
for  the  first  time,  is  out  of 
touch.  Perhaps  these  are  lem- 
mings after  all,  throwing 
shareholders’  money  ova*  th? 
cliff  into  the  arms  of  minis- 
ters who  have  done  them  lots' 
of  favours.  They  don’t  after 
all.  have  much  to  lose.  If 
Labour  does  win,  their  per- 
sonal penalties,  tax  aside, 
will  not  be  great  Labour 
needs  business  a great  deal 
more  than  business  needs 
Labour,  and  the  Blair  people 
won't  be  rushing  to  remove 
Sir  Colin  Marshall  of  British 
Airways  or  Sir  Stanley  Kahns 
of  Dixons  off  the  influence- 
carouseL 

But  there's  another,  more 
telling  explanation.  It  reflects 
what  ministers  are  saying, 
and  is  underlined  by  the  one 

polling  detail  that  gives  com- 
fort to  the  Tories;  which  is  a 
sizeable  fall  in  the  number  of 
voters  who  charge  them  with 
economic  incompetence. 
Other  things  yes.  the  econo- 
my not  quite  so  much.  This  is 
what  the  business  world  will 
fight  for.  Don't  let  Labour 
ruin  it.  There's  a plausible 
truth  in  that,  though  foe  vot- 
ers are  thinking  about  other 
things  like  mistrust  and  inse- 
curity and  the  decline  of  pub- 
lic services.  It  also  tells  you 
why  the  Tory  press,  after 
four  years  spent  trying  to  de- 
stroy Major,  will  make  a fight 
of  it  on  ms  behalf.  In  the  end. 
Labour’s  world  has  rather  lit- 
tle to  offer  them.  Major’s  con- 
viction that  he’s  been  right 
about  the  economy,  with  fig- 
ures to  prove  it,  provides  a 
platform  from  which  they 
can  come  out  swinging  the 
old  punches.  However  bad 
South  Staffs  looks  tonight,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that 
they  wilL 


Jill  Morrell  argues  that  the  continued  imprisonment  a the  Bridgewater  Four  is  a 
grave  ongoing  injustice  which  Michael  Howard  must  ha/e  the  courage  to  quash 

Untrue  confessions 


LAST  NIGHTS  Rough 
Justice  programme 
called  the  efficiency 
of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem to  account  yet 
again  with  its  examination  of 
the  case  of  the  four  nv»n  im- 
prisoned since  1979  for  .the 
murder  of  foe  young  news- 
paper boy  Carl  Bridgewater. 

During  their  16  years  In 
prison,  new.  evidence,  has 
proved  ’these  men  innocent 
over  and  crvte-'^^hf^t'foe 
Home  Office  seems  .deter- 
mtaed  to  upfablcf  these  ccnivie- 
tkms  hi  the  face  of  all 'the 
facts.  The  irony  for  foe  men 
and  their  feuiiltog . and'  for 
those  campaigning  for  them, 
is  that  the  longer  foe  case 
drags  on,  the  more  eqabarrass-4 
tag  It  will  be  for  the  Govern- ■* 
ment  when  it  is  eroniteplly 
referred  back  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal;  yet  the  more  erntiarv 
rasstng  it  becomes,  foe  harder 
it  is  to  persuade  them  to  do  so. 

When  tiie  Guildford  Four 
and  Birmingham  Sht  Cases 
collapsed,  we  were  assured 
that  lessons  had.  been  learned 
ynd  there  would  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  such  Yet  this 

miscarriage  of  justfee,  the  last 
of  the  notorious  injustice 
cases  of  the  ISTOs,  features  the 
same  owfliasa  secret  police  in- 
vestigations that  lead  no- 
where and  foe  same  revela- 
tions of  crucial  information 
years  after  it  should  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  defence  at  tbe 

original  trial  Five  years  after 
the  Royal  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  was  set  up, 
there  is  still  no  sign  of  the 
establishment  of  tbe  indepen- 
dent review  authority  legis- 
lated for  last  year.  Yet  if  ever 
there  were  a case  that  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  tbe  review 
authority,  the  Bridgewater 
case  is  it 

Li  September  1978,  13-year- 
old  Carl  Bridgewater  was 
found  brutally  murdered  at  a 
farmhouse  in  Staffordshire 
after  he  interrupted  : a.  bur- 
glary. Carl  had  been  shot  once 
at  close  range  through  the 
head  and  was  found  sitting  on 
the  fermhouse  safe  in  a poed  of 
blood,  bis  newspaper  bag  still 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  The 
absence  of  any  sign  of  a 
struggle  made  the  murder 
ymm  even  more  brutal.  In  a 
blaze  of  publicity  the  police 
la^mched  a massive  bunt  for 
the  killer:  when  tour  men 
were  found  guilty  of  Carl’s 
murder  the  following  year, 
there  was  widespread  satirfbe- 
tfon  that  justice  had  been 
done.  The  convicted  men,  Vin- 
cent Hickey,  Micfas^  Htakey. 
James  Robinson  and  Pat  Mot 
toy,  were  sent  to  prison  for 

life.  _ . 

I remember  the  Carl  Bridge- 
water  story  as  me  those 
horrific  events  that  lodge  m 
one's  mind,  a sharp  reminder 
of  how  vulnerable  we  are,  bow 

quickly  tragedy  can  strike  and 
transform  ordinary,  everyday 
lives  into  a nightmare  efunre- 
ality  and  grief. 

Years  later,  Paul  Footis 

book  Murder  at  the  Farm  pa> 

suaded  me  that  the  wrong 
men  bad  been  convicted.  The 
case  against  the  four  men 
rested  on.  a written  confession 
beaten  out  of  Pat  MoHoy  im- 
plicattag  the- other  three.  Xt 
also  jelled  heavily  on  verted 
evidence  relating  to  lncrimi- 
natiog  remarks  foe  four  were 
said  to  have  made  to  prisoners 
«-  other  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  stood  to  gate 
foev  said  in  court-  Without 
♦Hi*  the  prosecution  case  was 


a re. 

very  weak  — there  was  no 
forensic  evidence,  no  finger- 
prints, murder  weapon  or 
stolen  property  which  linked 
foe  men  to  the  crime.  Given 
the  extremely  powerful  effect 
of  Malloy’s  confession,  it’s  per- 
haps understandable  how  tbe 
jury  rxme  to  convict  them. 
Since  then,  however,  the  va- 
lidity of  Mahay's?  confession 

has  been  demolished  and  most 
of  the  verbal  evidence  dis- 
proved or  discredited, 

A' T foe  time  of  read- 
ing Paul  Foot's 
book  I*  was  in- 
volved to  a cam- 
paign to  try  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  my  former 
boyfriend,  John  McCarthy, 
who  had  been  kidnapped  in 
tAharMm.  Although  John's  cir- 
cumstances and  that  of  foe 
"Bridgewater  Four”,'  as  they 
had  become  known,  were  com- 
pletely different 'all  were  vic- 
tims of  Wrongful  imprison- 
ment. All  had  found 
themselves  in  a nightmare 
through  a disastrous  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  from 
whi^h  there  seemed  no  way 
out.  1 identified  with  the 
struggle  cf  Anne  Whelan,  the 
mother  cf  Michael  Hickey, 
who  had  been  fighting  for  10 
years  just  to  persuade  people 
to  listen  to  her.  Otar  cam- 
paigns had  come  up  against 
the  same  walls  cf  official  indif- 
ference. But  whereas  my  own 

«wnpwign  COUld  Call  CO  OUT 
own  government  to  help  John, 
the  Bridgewater  Four  had 
been  found  guilty  in  a British 
court  and  they  had  the  entire 
weight  cf  their  own  govern- 


K is  hard  to  imagine  foe 
deep  sense  cf  Isolation  they 
must  fed.  The  only  way 
Michael-  Hickey,  the  youngest 
of  the  four,  could  make  his 
voice  heard  was  to  mount  a 


rooftop  protest  to  declare  his 
It  was  the  longest 


rooftop  protest  ever,  through 
the  coldest  winter  in  living 
memory,  and  it  nearly  killed 
Mm 

In  1988-89  foe  case  was 
heard  at  the  Court  of  AjjpeaL 
Ai  that  time  it  was  unthink- 
able that  people  convicted  by  a 
British  court  could  be  inno- 
cent and  that  confessions 
could  be  fabricated.  Yet  only  a 
few  months  later  the  Guild- 
ford Four  walked  free  from 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  other 
famous  cases  revealing  mis- 
carriages of  justice  followed. 
Tbe  Court  of  Appeal  takes  a 
different  view  of  confessions 
these  days. 

Its  view  fMm  was  that  Mot- 
lay’s  confession  was  not  rele- 
vant to  the  conviction  of  the 
other  force  men  and  foe  ap- 
peal felled.  Yet  the  original 
foreman  of  fee  jury,  Tim 
O’Malley,  has  stated  publicly 
that  MdUoy’s  confession  was 
crucial  to  foe  men’s  convic- 
tion and  that  he  now  believes 
the  men  to  be  innocent  One 
could  ask  what  plafa&r  proof 
there  could  be  that  a verdict  is 
imaiifo;  tad.  last  night’s  Rough 
Justice  provided  an  answer. 
It  inriuded  foe  powerful  reve- 
lation foal  even  the  lawyer 
who  prosecuted  tbe  fourmen 
in  1979  has  urged  the  Hone 
Secretary  to  reopen  the  case. 
The  prosecutor,  Michael 
Chance,  wrote  to  Micha 
Howard  expressing 
over  an  error  in  the  conduct 
the  prosecution  — namely 
non-disclosure  to  the 
of  two  unidentified 
prints  found  on  Carl 
water’s  bike.  At  the  time  of 
murder  the  police 
these  fingerprints  as 
tremely  important  and 
taefied  34  police  forces  ' 
attempt  to  discover 
left'  them.  The 


. none  of  tie  four  am- 

i’s, and  proved  that 
f person  bad  been  pres- 

crime.  Their  exls- 

Irould  have  fanned  a 
of  the -defence  case 

not  disclosed  until 

16  years  after  they 

lown  to  prosecuting 

fs  programme  also 

new  evidence  relat- 

I ©Boy’s  confession,  be- 
he  had  been  hit  so 

, tiie  plate  of  his  false 

i broken  by  one  cf  the 

Former  submissions  to 

> Office  have  involved 

of  language  ex- 

show  that  Malloy’s 

i was  not  in  his  own 

but  almost  certainly 
to  him.  The  Home 

own  appointed  Ian- 

expert  agreed  with 

findings,  but  a secret 

inquiry  overcame  this 

problem  by  provid- 

1 statements  from  prosecu- 

witnesses  who  changed 

accounts  they  gave  at  the 

trial  of  how  Malloy’s 

was  taken. 

HE  new  evidence  fo- 

cuses on  a different 
point  that  his  con- 

fession could  not 
possibly  have  been 
down  at  the  speed  stated 
the  police.  This  adds  to  the 

of  evidence  concentrati- 

on the  treatment  of  Mot 
His  custody  records  also 

that  during  the  crucial 

od  in  which  he  made  his 
mfession,  he  was  inter- 
on  at  least  15  occasions 

legal  representation. 

addition.  14  other  police 

interviews  with  Molloy  were 

not  disclosed  at  the  trial  and 

subsequent  appeals  every  offi- 

cer of  every  rank  who  inter- 
viewed him  breached  the 
rules  governing  foe  treatment 


of  suspects,  or  withheld  evi- 
dence at  the  trial.  This  evi- 
dence should  be  tested  not  in 
secret,  bat  in  open  court,  and 
in  itself  should  be  enough  to 
warrant  the  case  being 
returned  ‘to  tbe  Coart  of 
Appeal. 

So  many  people  now  believe 
that  the  wrong  men  were  con- 
victed that  mie  MP  recently 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a 
surprise  to  find  someone  who 
gtfn  thinks  they  are  guilty.  Yet 
the  stumbling  block  is  the  tre- 
mendous reluctance  within 
the  Government  to  face  the 
embarra wtrnpnt  of  allowing 
the  case  to  return  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  where  foe  evidence 
can  be  debated  in  public  A 
few  weeks  ago  I,  Anne  Whelan 
and  other  members  of  the 
campaign  sat  in  the  House  cf 
Commons  listening  to  the 
first-ever  parliamentary  de- 
bate cm  tbe  case.  We  listened 
in  dismay  to  a speech  by  foe 
Home  Office  representative, 
Timothy  Kirkhope,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  Home  Office 
has  not  moved  on  its  attitude 
to  the  case  since  the  1988-89 
appeal.  Part  of  the  Home 
Office  reasoning  tnr.hwfes  reli- 
ance on  the  evidence  of  a cru- 
cial prosecution  witness 
proved  at  fee  Court  of  Appeal 
to  be  a pathological  liar. 

Yet  file  people  paying  the 
price  are  foe  wrongly  impris- 
oned Tnep  and  their 

whose  fives  have  been  shat- 
tered by  this  experience.  Fat 
Malloy  died  in  prison  in  1981; 
Michael  Hickey  has  now  spent 
half  of  his  younsr  life  in  raison: 
Vincent  Hickey’s  despair  at 
the  recent  Commons  state- 
ment led  him  to  attempt  sui- 
cide. The  waste  of  life  fete 
injustice  has  caused  com- 
perunds  tbe  original  tragedy  of 
the  death  of  Carl  Bridgewater, 
whose  fiamlly  must  relive  the 
pain  of  his  death  every  time 
this  case  rears  its  head. 

No  one  can  compensate 
those  involved  far  the  suffer- 
ing caused,  and  no  one  can 
give  fee  Bridgewater  Four 
back  the  19  years  they  have 
lost  But  they  can  be  given  foe 
justice  they  deserve  and  the 
chance  to  begin  the  long  pro- 
cess of  rehabilitation.  The 
case  wftZ  not  go  away;  and  if 
ministers  decline  to  refer  it,  it 


will  be  one  of  tiie  first  cases  to 
ten  on  tiie  desk  of  the  criminal 
cases  review  authority  when 
eventually  it  is  set  up. 

Those  of  us  campaigning  for 
them  are  confident  tirat  they 
will  walk  out  cf  the  front  door 
cf  the  Old  Bailey  with  their 
convictions  quashed;  what  we 
want  to  know  is  when.  The 
efficiency  cf  the  judicial  sys- 
tem has  been  debated  at  great 
fength  recently.  Yet  villains 
walk  free  while  the  innocent 
are  sometimes  convicted. 
While  it  is  clear  that  Michael 
Howard  is  determined  to  do 
something  about  the  fanner, 
be  seems  reluctant  to  face  up 
to  foe  embarrassment  of  the 
latter,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  fas  Bridgewater  Four. 

While  they  are  denied  a 
return  to  the  Court  cf  Appeal. 
Michael  Howard's  commit- 
ment to  justice  is  in  question. 
He  has  not  yet  made  a final 
decision  about  tbe  case,  so 
there  Is  still  a chance  that  be 
will  equal  the  courage  of  the 
on  and  their  families  and  let 
the  case  be  heard  in  open 
court 


Bar-stool 
wisdom  on  a 
royal  dilemma 


Natasha  Walter 


CERTAIN  newspapers 
have  been  treating  the 
changing  appearance 
of  Princess  Diana’s  thighs 

wife  the  kind  oT  boggled  con- 
centration more  understand- 
ably given  to  a change  of 
government.  Tbe  story  began 
when  the  People  made  a front- 
page scam  out  of  blurry 
photographs  showing  her  in 
short  shorts,  in  which  her 
thighs  looked  rather  dimpled. 
Tbe  horror  that  these  pic- 
tures engendered  was  some- 
thing like  tbe  impact  of  16th- 
century  portraits  with  death's 
head  lurking  in  the  comer, 
even  beautiful  princesses  get 
old;  even  Diana  is  mortal. 

As  the  Mail  put  it,  ‘‘there  is 
justice  after  all'*  — age  comes 
to  everyone. -But  their  horror 
turned  ageing  into  something 
almost  pathological.  “Poison 
deposits,  like  slime  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river”  is  how  the 
Express  described  the  cellu- 
lite, or  “toxic  sludge”.  “Only 
when  the  body  is  purged  of 
these  poisons  will  cellulite 
begin  to  disappear,”  said  the 
Mali  Self-flagellation  was  aft. 
vised;  heavy-duty  aerobic  ex- 
ercise and  no  fat  at  afl.  When 
Diana  appeared  file  next  day 
to  an  ankle-length  coat,  “she 
was  clearly  deeply  embar- 
rassed”, decided  the  Sun, 
while  foe  Mirror  had  an  ex- 
clusive leak  from  the  princess . 
herself  — the  dimples  were 
not  cellulite  but  marks  from 
sitting  on  a bar-stool. 

That  this  constitutes  a 
major  news  story  for  half  the 
British  press  demonstrates  a 
profound  distaste  for  ageing 
female  flesh  that  is  displayed 
throughout  the  mpdia.  Their 
aversion  to  the  signs  of  age  in 
women  has  not  disappeared 
even  now,  25  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  second-wave  fem- 
inism. When  glossy  maga- 
zines publish  photographs  of 
women  over  30,  lines  and 
marks  are  still-  routinely 
brushed  out.  Imagine  the  res- 
ponse if  photographs  of  black 
people  were  routinely  light- 
ened; yet  a dislike  of  women's 
ageing  bodies  is  still  so  en- 
demic that  few  people  ques- 
tion tbe  process. 

Magazine  fashion  stories 
are  ever  more  the  playground 
of  tiny,  teenage  girls;  and  fe- 
male actresses  who  have  gone 
beyond  a peacb-like,  nubile 
physical  moment  are  rou- 
tinely replaced  by  body- 
doubles,  lmliltft  their  Wialp 
counterparts.  So  in  the  story 
of  love  between  the  ovar-gte. 
The  Bridges  Of  Madison 
County,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  65-year-old  Clint 
Eastwood  could  make  our 
hearts  beat  fester,  but  a ques- 
tion mark  hung  over  whether 


we  actually  saw  foe  46-year- 
old  Meryl  Streep  undressed. 

In  foe  recent  BBC  televi- 
sion series.  Our  Friends  In 
Hie  North,  the  only  woman 
among  foe  four  friends  whose 
stories  were  tracked  over  the 
years  suddenly  got  stuck, 
physically,  under  35,  while 
her  male  counterparts  trav- 
elled on,  getting  greyer  and 
flabbier  as  they  went  Indeed, 
Mary  (Gina  McKee)  ended  up 
looking  rather  younger  than 
her  own  son. 

In  their  continuing  Inabil- 
ity to  react  normally  to 
women’s  increasing  years, 

the  media  are  now  oddly  out 
of  step  with  foe  experiences  of 
ordinary  women,  who  no 
longer  tend  to  find  cellulite  a 
crisis  that  threatens  their 
very  selfhood.  In  one  recent 
survey  carrried  out  by  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine.  77 
per  cent  of  women  said  they 
were  happy  with  the  way  they 
looked.  Those  aged  45  to  54 
were  the  happiest  of  all,  while 
85  per  cent  of  women  felt  tbe 
media  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  looking  young. 

And  when  women  do  gain 
real  power  to  any  sphere, 
they  can  easily  resist  the  tra- 
ditional aversion  to  female 
ageing.  Most  older  women  in 
tbe  public  eye.  from  Kate 
Adie  to  Margaret  Thatcher  to 
Anita  Roddick,  never  have  to 
endure  the  vile  carping  that 
Diana  receives.  Their  power 
is  real  and  solid,  a cultural  or 
political  or  economic  force 
that  bears  no  relation  to  their 
appearance,  and  is  therefore 
unimpeached  by  the  marks  of 
time  on  their  ctrin 

SIMILARLY.  Emma 

Thompson  can  play  the 
19-year -old  heroine  of 
Sense  and  Sensibility  at  foe 
age  of  38  because  she  is  not 
only  an  acclaimed  actress, 
but  also  wrote  the  script,  and 
so  has  a powerful  stake  in  the 
creation  of  fog  film.  Anna 
Ford,  Joan  Bakewell  and  Jo- 
anna Lumley  remain  on  tele- 
vision into  their  50s  because 
of  foe  respect  given  to  their 
work;  the  first  generation  of 
women  to  keep  their  power 
on  television  as  they  age. 

But  the  tabloids  can  make  a 
story  out  of  Diana’s  thighs 
because,  unlfltg  such  women, 
her  power  rests  upon  her  hus- 
band and  her  beauty.  Her  de- 
sire for  an  airihawanInm^T  role 
seems  to  have  come  to  noth- 
ing, and  she  is  losing  her 
place  In  tbe  royal  family.  As  a 
traditionally  feminine,  depen- 
dent woman,  she  is  still  vul- 
nerable to  such  criticism.  It  is 
only  when  women  free  them- 
selves from  such  dependency 
that  they  are  able  to  present 
their  ageing  on  their  own 
terms. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is 
one  most  women  have  already 
learnt  the  best  route  to  power 
is  not  through  posing  for  cam- 
eras in  bikinis  or  through  the 
power  of  one's  husband  If 
Diana  found  some  real  work 
and  a respected  role  for  her-  ■ 
self,  her  ankle-length  coat 
would  be  read  less  as  a sign  of 
embarrassment,  and  more  as 
a normal  desire  for  warmth. 
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The  Open 
University 


OR  GERMAN 

Do  you  want  to  improve  your  French  or  German  - 
for  career,  pleasure  or  both? 

DIPLOMA  IN  FRENCH  OR  GERMAN 
The  Open  University's  Centre  for  Modem  Languages 
offers  courses  to  help  you  enhance  your  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  cuiture  of  France  or  Germany 
leading  to  the  award  of  a diploma.  All  you  need  is 
a basic  knowledge  of  the  language  you  want  to  study. 

Oil  SUPPORTED  OPEN  LEARNING 

The  Open  University's  proven  method  of  teaching 
allows  you  the  freedom  to  study  in  your  own  home  in 
your  own  time.  We  supply  study  materials,  a personal 
tutor  and  the  opportunity  to  attend  a residential 
weekend  school. 

STUDY  PACKS 
The  courses  are  also  available  as  packs,  enabling  you 
to  study  on  your  own  without  registering  as  a student. 

Please  complete  the  coupon  or  ring  the  OU  hotline 
today  for  a brochure  giving  complete  course  details. 


^Coaplete  and  scad  foil  cotqMm  lot  ML  96 1^1 

The  Open  University,  PO  Box  625  Milton  Keynes  MKi  iTY. 
Please  send  me  details  of  your  friust  tidt) 

I EH  French  language  courses  Q German  language  courses 
D Study  Packs 

I Name 


| Address... 

I 


Jill  Morrell  is  fee  author  o t The 
Wrong  Men  {Bridgewater  Four 
Support  Group) 


J To  save  time  call  the  hodme  01908  373077 1 
uNiVBtsnY  education  a training  open  to  all  aduets 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Richard  Condon 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  11 1996 


Un-American  activity 


ACK  IN  the  late 
3950$,  Richard  Con' 
don’s  mid-life  crisis 
| took  tangible  form 
as  three  duodenal 
ulcers.  At  that  time  Condon, 

who  has  died  aged  81,  was  a 
successful  Hollywood  publi- 
cist His  wife  told  him  that 
either  he  did  something  else 
or  he  would  chew  up  his  en- 
tire Intestinal  tract  So,  in 
1958,  his  first  novel.  The  Old- 
est Confession,  was  published. 

The  paperback  rights  went 
within  a fortnight  and  the  film 
rights  within  a month.  The  en- 
suing film,  The  Happy 
Thieves,  with  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Rex  Harrison,  was  dread- 
ful By  then  it  didn't  matter. 
Condon's  second  novel.  The 
Manchurian  Candidate,  pub- 
lished in  1959.  imbued  the 
writer  with  a cult  status  that 
persisted  through  his  subse- 
quent career. 

Condon  produced  24  suc- 
cessful novels  in  the  years 
that  followed,  including  An  In- 
finity Qf  Mirrors  (1964),  Mile 
High  (1969)  and  Winter  Kills  in 
1974;  but  it  was  only  in  the 
early  eighties,  with  the  darkly 
funny  mafia  novel  — and 
movie  with  Jack  Nicholson, 
Kathleen  Turner  and  Anjelica 
Huston  — Prtzzi 's  Honour  (fol- 
lowed by  Prizzi’s  Family  and 
Prizzi's  Glory,  where  the 
organisation  finally  takes  the 
'White  House)  that  the  Candi- 
date's long  shadow  was  lifted. 

The  Manchurian  Candidate 
was  a child  of  McCarthyism 


and  the  Cold  War.  It  dealt  with 
Raymond  Shaw,  an  American 
prisoner-of-war  brainwashed 
In  Korea,  who  returns  to  the 
United  States  primed  for  a po- 
litical assassination.  At  the 

time  Condon  wrote  It  the  red- 
baiting senator  fro m Wiscon- 
sin, Joseph  McCarthy,  had 
just  died  and  his  legacy  was 
an  open  wound  on  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic  and  a pres- 
ence in  his  mind. 

By  1962,  the  novel  had  be- 
come a John  Frankeuheimer- 
directed  film  with  Laurence 
Harvey,  Angela  Lansbury  and 
Frank  Sinatra.  It  was,  Condon 
observed  later,  the  “sweetest 
translation”  ever  made  be- 
tween one  of  his  books  and  the 
screen. 

The  Manchurian  Candidate 
novel,  born  of  fifties'  preoccu- 
pations. was  refracted 
through  the  cusp  into  surties- 
fihn  imagoc  willy,  scaring. 
and,  as  it  turned  out  with 
JFK’s  assassination  in  1963. 
coldly  prophetic.  Where  there 
bad  been  a tortured  Laurence 
Harvey  on  screen,  there  was 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  — ‘Tm 
just  a Patsy”  — in  Dallas. 

Apart  from  18  months  in 
Lob  Angeles,  Condon  spent  the 
first  42  years  of  his  life  in  his 
native  New  York.  He  grew  up 
in  Washington  Heights,  across 
the  East  River  from  Manhat- 
tan. The  heights  then  was  a 
melting  pot  Tor  Germans,  Ital- 
ians and  the  Irish.  Its  geo- 
graphical situation  paralleled 
Condon’s  development  as  a 


writer,  an  amused,  acerbic 
realist  watching  the  great 
powers  of  society  at  work,  but 
from  a distance. 

The  meeting  point  between 
politics,  crime  and  money  was 
an  abiding  obsession.  He  saw 
the  political  spectacle  of 
American  life,  he  told  me  in 
the  late  eighties,  as  an  endless 
series  of  bea  utifun  y-decorated 
river  barges.  “Around  the 
bend  comes  the  Joe  McCarthy 
barge.  Everybody  is  inter- 
ested. they  applaud,  and  it 
slips  out  of  sight  downstream. 
Or  you  get  the  Iran-Contra 


The  meeting  point 
between  politics, 
crime  and  money 
was  Condon’s 
abiding  obsession 


barge,  with  everyone  thrilled 
and  titillated,  or  the  presiden- 
tial election  barge,  and  that  Is 
just  wonderful” 

Condon,  the  son  of  a lawyer 
and  a Brooklyn  woman,  was 
the  rich  kid  on  the  block.  His 
adolescence  coincided  with 
the  New  Deal  in  Washington 
DC  and.  in  his  neighbourhood, 
the  corrupt  politics  of  the 
Tammany  Hall  Democrats 
were  in  foil  bloom.  As  a 15- 
y ear-old.  be  was  paid  $2  to 
herd  drunks  out  of  Third  Ave- 


nue saloons  and  into  the  pil- 
ing booths.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  going  round  the  work  as 
a waiter  on  a cruise  line;pbs 
as  a lift  operator  and  latel 
clerk  followed. 

By  the  late  thirties,  he  was 
an  advertising  copywriter  In 
1938  he  married  Evelyn  font 
a “Powers  Girl"  — a moel  — 
and  through  her.  via  sfihn 
called  77k  Powers  Gh,  he 
entered  the  movie  businss  as 
a publicist.  He  spent  more 
than  five  years  at  Disny  fol- 
lowed by  20th  Century  Rs.  He 
worked,  be  said,  for  every 
studio  apart  from  MGl  and 
Warner. 

With  his  success  as  avriter. 
Condon  and  his  familjset  off 
across  the  world.  Dung  the 
ensuing  three  decads  they 
lived  in  Mexico,  Switerland, 
France  and  Ireland  bore  set- 
tling in  Dallas  in  380.  Be- 
tween The  Manchuria  Candi- 
date and  Prizzi's  Horurr  — for 
which  he  wrote  the  steenplay 
— his  record  in  th  movies 
was  mixed. 

The  Beatles  boqht  and 
dropped  A Talent  Fr  Loving 
in  the  mid-sixties.  In979  Win- 
ter Kills,  an  cmineiiy -plausi- 
ble fantasia  on  thf  Kennedy 
assassination,  becaie  a film 
with  Jeff  Bridges  atbe  presi- 
dent’s brother  ancCondon's 
friend,  John  Hustx  as  the 
murderous  family  patriarch. 
It  ran  into  “dlstrittion  diffi- 
culties" and  closetalmost  as 
it  opened. 

The  novels  connued  into 


fite  nineties,  with  The  Final 
Addiction,  featuring  a charac- 
ter with  some  faint  resem- 
blances to  Dan  Qaayle,  in 
1991  and  Prizzi’s  Money  in 
1993.  Condon  did  not  boast 
any  specialist  knowledge  of 
the  Mafia;  anyone  who  was  in 
American  show-business,  be 
believed,  would  make  con- 
tacts of  a sort  And  then  there 
was  his  experience  of  New 
Yorkers  during  his  first  four 
decades. 

There  was  an  awfol  lot  of 
larceny  there,  be  thought 
They  were  people  who  talked 
fast,  moved  fast,  thought  in 
terms  of  sharp  angles,  wasted 
fast  and  where  they  went  the 
country  followed.  Just  ns  the 
Mafia  was  another  part  of  the 
spectacle,  in  the  harges  with 
politicians,  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  television 
anchormen. 

Times  had  changed  since 
the  days  erf  his  youth  and  Tam- 
many Hail,  cigar-chewing  poli- 
ticians. be  told  me.  “The  cos- 
tuming Is  so  much  better. 
Today  they  are  so  much  more 
— well,  like  beautiful  hookers. 
As  for  me.  I'm  for  home  and 
mother  and  . all  those  good 
qualities.”  He  laughed.  Tve 
just  been  disillusioned.” 

Richard  Condon  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 


Nigel  Fountain 


Richard  Thomas  Condon,  author, 
bom  March  18, 1815;  died  April  9, 
1996 


Richard  Condon . . . Tm  for  home  and  mother.  Tve  just  been  disillusioned’ 


Hugh  Fallais 


through  it 


Jean  Burroughs 


Birthdays 


A river  runs 


ONE  OF  my  treasured 
memories  of  Hugh 
FaDcus.  who  has  died 
aged  78.  Is  of  him 
standing  on  a raw  winter's 
day  by  the  River  Esk  during 
the  making  of  his  film,  Salmo 
The  Leaper,  for  the  BBC's 
Natural  History  Unit 
Hugh,  then  aged  60,  was 
demonstrating  why  falling 
Into  deep  water,  fully  clothed 
and  weighed  down  with  thigh 
boots,  should  hold  no  fears. 
Thus  did  he  fling  himself  into 
the  icy  torrent  and,  to  the 
crew’s  astonishment,  show 
how  to  survive.  Several  view- 
ers subsequently  claimed  that 
the  lesson  saved  thetr  fives. 

Although  he  was  an  out- 
standing fisherman,  and 
author  of  definitive  works 
such  as  Salmon  Fishing  and 
Seatrout  Fishing,  it  was  as  a 
wildlife  broadcaster  and  film- 
maker that  I came  to  know 
Hugh  Falkus.  His  involve- 
ment with  the  Natural  His- 
tory Unit  in  Bristol  arose  out 
of  his  friendship  with  Niko 
Tinbergen,  professor  of  ani- 
mal behaviour  at  Oxford,  who 
was  studying  gulls  close  to 
where  Hujeh  had  his  home  in 
the  Esk  valley. 

Hugh,  who  had  formed  his 
own  wildlife  film  company 
after  the  second  world  war, 
saw  the  opportunity  to  make 
television  programmes.  Al- 
though a Nobel  prizewinner 
and  fallow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, Tinbergen  was  an  ama- 
teur when  it  came  to  photog- 
raphy, and  discovered  in 
Hugh  a skilled  communicator 
who  could  craft  stories  out  of 
his  film. 

In  the  early  1960s,  he  made 
The  Sign  Readers  and  The 
Gull  Watchers.  The  mixture  of 
simply-observed  behaviour 
and  lucid  storylines  spoken 
by  Hugh  was  fresh  and  inspir- 
ing. But  the  film  which 
marked  the  apogee  of  his  part- 
nership with  Tinbergen  was 
Signals  For  Survival,  about 
the  behaviour  and  social 
structure  In  a raucous  colony 
of  lesser  black- backed  gulls. 

The  editor  knew  that  view- 
ers might  find  It  difficult  to 
watch  50  minutes  on  gull  be- 
haviour, but.  such  was  the 
faith  in  Hugh’s  talent  to  craft 


a structure  to  the  storyline, 
that  the  project  went  ahead. 
When  broadcast  in  December 
1968,  as  part  of  BBC2's  new 
series,  The  World  About  Us,  it 
was  a triumph.  It  was  recog- 
nised as  a masterly  exposi- 
tion on  animal  communica- 
tion through  the  analysis  of 
the  postures  and  voice  of  one 
kind  of  bird,  and  won  the  Prix 
Italia  mid  a Blue  Riband 
Award  at  the  American  Film 
Festival,  Hugh  refused  to  pick 
up  fiie  prize  because  "he 
couldn’t  stand  bullshit" — yet 
he  was  enormously  pleased 
that  it  beat  an  Apollo  moon- 
landing  documentary. 

Hugh  then  made  a string  of 
wildlife  films,  including  The 
Riddle  Of  The  Rook,  The 


Beachcombers  and  the  auto- 
biographical Self-Portrait  Qf 
A Happy  Man.  He  also  be- 
came the  voice  of  the  French 
diver  when  he  rewrote  and 
narrated  episodes  of  The 
Undersea  World  Qf  Jacques 
Cousteau.  A brief  association 
with  Oxford  Scientific  Films 
resulted  in  The  Tender  Trap. 
an  internationally-acclaimed 
look  at  carnivorous  plants. 

To  observe  Hugh  working 
on  his  scripts,  soft  pencil  and 
rubber  always  with  him, 
searching  for  the  precise  com- 
bination of  words  that  would 
clinch  a story,  was  inspira- 
tional. “My  dear  Johnny,"  he 
would  say,  "there  are  three 
rules  to  script-writing;  use 
simple  words,  write  with 


Best  friends  . . . Falkus  with  his  dog.  Prince 


JOHN  SPARKS 


rhythm  and  ad)  a touch  of 
alliteration.” 

He  was  born  i south-west 
London,  and  br  ght  up  on 
the  Essex  Manes  and  In 
Devon.  As  a Spit  e pilot  dur- 
ing the  second  vrld  war,  his 
squadron  was  ora  scrambled 
so  early  that  hflew  in  his 
pyjamas,  shot  den  two  Ger- 
man bombers  far  France, 
went  for  a third-  and  was 
shot  down  hims£  Thanks  to 
his  non-military  dress,  he 
eventually  faceca  Gestapo 
firing  squad  on  riverbank 
and,  in  defiance  turned  to 
watch  a trout  risg  for  flies. 
His  captors  hesited  — and 
he  was  rescued  1 a passing 
senior  German  aay  officer. 
His  adventures  Qtinued  as 
prisoner-of-war,  innel-dig- 
ger.  escapee,  sailo  factor . fea- 
ture-film dlrectorportsman 
and  artist 

Hugh  wrote  an  narrated 
several  of  my  Wor About  Us 
films,  including  'addenzee 
and  Day  QfTheZea,  and  in 
1976  I worked  clely  with 
him  on  The  Kilty  Trade, 
which  showed  protore  In 
action  and  expired  the 
relationship  betwe.  killing 
for  food,  murder  amarfare. 
Hugh  had  killed  andantly 
for  food,  been  intved  In 
fighting,  and  fait  thaie  could 
pronounce  with  aubrity  on 
the  subject 

I filmed  him  agast  the 
backcloth  of  hills  it  sur- 
rounded his  home  Gragg 
Cottage.  It  was  a werful 
piece  about  the  cabrophic 
nature  of  modern  irfare. 
Afterwards,  he  said:  y God 
Johnny,  that'll  give  'e  some- 
thing to  think  about.  Ynd  it 
did.  After  transmlssu  I got 
a telex  from  the  sixth  >or  of 
TV  Centre  instructmoe  to 
wipe  the  tape  — mudo  the 
Hugh's  amusement 

Hugh  hated  author]  and 
did  not  suffer  fools  at  a But 
despite  his  robust  opions. 
he  was  a man  of  artistic teg- 
rity,  moral  courage  araatel- 
lectual  honesty. 


John  Sparks 


Partner  in  peace 


JEAN  Burroughs,  who 
has  died  aged  65,  was 
the  founder  of  Educa- 
tion Partners  Overseas 
and  a pioneer  worker  fin:  in- 
ternational peace,  justice  and 
racial  equality. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  an  age 
when  many  people  think  of 
slowing  down,  she  pitched  en- 
thusiastically into  a rampaign 


to  help  teachers  and  young 
people  to  participate  in  recip- 
rocal, long-lasting  education 
partnerships  and.  exchanges 
between  maintained  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  UK  and 
their  counterparts  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Undaunted  by  the  prevail- 
ing orthodoxies  of  economic 
self-interest,  she  challenged 
educationalists  wherever,  she 
went  in  Britain,  Africa  and 
Asia  to  take  the  lessons  of  (he 
Brandt  report  an  north-south 
inter-dependence  seriously. 

She  won  countless  friends 
by  her  blend  of  humour, 
reason  and  passion,  skilfully 
developing  a national  and  in- 
ternational network,  raising 
funds  for  teacher  study  visits, 
producing  a series  of  high 
quality  publications  and  al- 


Alan  lliffe 


ways  insisting  that  partner- 
ships most  be  at  the  heart  of 
the  curriculum.  She  took  par- 
ticular pride  in  setting  up  an 
autonomous  Education  Part- 
ners Overseas  in  Tanzania 


with  the  local  ministry  of  edu- 
cation and  culture. 

Burroughs  was ! born  in 
Chiswick,  west  London,  where 
her  family  had  lived  for  three 
generations.  Three  aunts, 
from  whom  she  inherited  her 
dynamism  and  determination, 
had  faeeh  suffragettes.  As  a 
young  woman,  she  was 
selected  for  county  hockey 
and  cricket  teams. 

Later,  she  developed  a pas- 
sion for  camping;  travel  and 
for  mechanised  transport,  be- 
ginning modestly  with  a 
scooter,  then  motor  bike,  fol- 
lowed by  a succession  of  cars, 
the  speedier  the  better.  At  one 
point,  she  needy  decided  to  go 
on  the  stage.  Instead,  she 
trained  at  Goldsmith’s  Col- 
lege, London,  as  a teacher. 

She  reached  the  height  of 
her  career  in  the  1980s  as 
founder  head  at  Fulham  Cross 
girls'  comprehensive  school  in 
west  London.  The  start  was  in- 
auspicious following  a diffi- 


cult amalgamation  with  low 
morale  amongst  pupils  and 
disaffection  amongst  staff  But 
with  persistence.  Burroughs 
raised  levels  of  expectation, 
improved  examination 
results,  broadened  file  curric- 
ulum, developed  community 
relations  — and  left  the  school 
oversubscribed.  A new  tech 
oology  wing  was  evidence  of 
her  commitment  to  equal  op- 
portunities and  her  educa- 
tional vision. 

She-was : dedicated  - to  -the 
rights  of  young  people  and  her 
crowning  achievement  was  to 
ensure  that  her  work  win  con- 
tinue to  benefit  future  genera- 
tions. In  preparation  for  her 
intended  retirement,  she  en- 
sured a continuing  pivotal 
role  for  Education  Partners 
Overseas  by  negotiating  grant 
aid  from  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Administration,  and  a 
merger  from  May  1 1996  with 
the  Central  Bureau  for  Educa- 
tional Visits  and  Exchanges. 


Peter  Mann 


Jean  Burroughs,  educationist, 
bom  January  31, 1931;  died  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1996 


Heart  of  the  grey  matter 


Hugh  Edward  Lance  FalkUflm- 
maker  and  naturalist  bon  Aay 
15. 1917;  died  March  30. 199 


LAN  LLIFFE,  who  has 
died  aged  77.  was  a dis- 
psychologist, 
a brilliant  teacher  — at  Keele 
University  — and  a founder  of 
the  Society  for  Research  into 
Higher  Education. 

By  1940,  he  had  joined  the 
army  straight  from  school 
and  ended  up  on  the  beach  at 
Dunkirk.  Later,  he  wan  a first- 
class  degree  at  Reading  Uni- 
versity via  a fast-track,  ex-ser- 
vicemen's educational  scheme 
and  was  invited  to  join  the 
university  staff. 

In  1961,  he  was  asked  to  ini- 
tiate psychology  teaching  at 
the  newly-founded  university 
college  at  Keele.  By  1964.  he 
had  become  senior  tutor,  with 
responsibility  for  student  ad- 


Diffe ...  a sense  of  fan 

missions,  their  general  wel- 
fare and  academic  progress.  In 
1970,  he  moved  to  London  to 
be  the  Civil  Service  Selection 
Board's  chief  psychologist 
After  retirement,  he  headed  a 


Home  Office  unit  on  the  selec- 
tion of  prison  governors  and 
senior  police  staff. 

Gregarious,  ah  accom- 
plished amateur  actor  and  an 
enthusiastic  cricketer,  lliffe 
loved  Anthony  Trollope's 
novels,  and  resembled  that 
author's  The  Warden  in  his 
warm  human  qualities;  but  he 
also  had  something  the  war- 
den lacked,  a great  sense  of 
fun.  He  was  twice  married;  to 
Renee,  by  whom  he  had  four 
daughters  and  then  to  Cyn- 
thia, a fallow  academic. 


Ray Shaw 


Karen  Briggs,  judo  cham- 
pion, 33;  Sir  Raymond  Carr, 
Spanish  historian.  77;  Ger- 
vase  de  Peyer,  clarinettist 
70;  Clive  Exton.  scriptwriter. 
66;  James  Ferman,  secretary. 
British  Board  of  Film  Classifi- 
cation, 66;  Ronald  Fraser,  ac- 
tor, 06;  Jill  Gascoine,  actress. 
59;  Georgina  Godley,  fashion 
designer.  41;  Joel  Grey,  actor, 
64;  Dr  Roger  Knight,  deputy 
director,  National  Maritime 
Museum,  52;  Derek  Martin, 
actor,  63;  Dame  Avril  Poole, 
former  chief  nursing  officer, 
Department  of  Health,  62;  Leo 
C Rosten,  political  scientist 
creator  of  Hyman  Kaplan,  88; 
Lisa  Stansfield,  singer,  30: 
Richard  Wain  wright,  for- 
mer Liberal  MP,  78. 


Alan  Hugh  liifla,  psychologist, 
bom  February  24.  1919;  died 
March  9.  1996 


Death  Notices 

CLOUQH.  Qortlon  writw  and  broadcamar. 
puacGJuliy  at  home  on  April  6m.  oped  Si. 
Modi  loved  husband  ot  Carolyn,  ram  or  of 
Jonathan.  Penny.  Bteabetfi  and  Eleanor, 
son  of  Annie,  brother  ot  Peter.  grandtelher 
and  colleague.  Funeral  ai  Si  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Trinity  Road.  Wandevorth  Common. 
London  svm.  on  Tuesday  April  ifflti  el 
arm.  Rowers  to  Meant  and  Godwin  aid 
674  7638,  or  donations  c/o  Dr  Robert  WH- 
eon.  NadonaJ  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  Do- 
vehouse  St,  London  SW3  sup. 

QUEST,  Mehaot  David.  Social  wortier  and 


April  ' 

at  10am.  No  flowers-  Donations  to  Frooee- 
ter  Manor  fHFTJ.  Stoneftnrae.  Gtoucastor. 
MACDONALD,  hrarine  (MBE)  on  6th  April 
IBM  after  a long  Hines*  tougtii  with  grace 
and  dignity.  A wonderful  mother  and  loyal 
Wand,  she  wlH  be  deeply  mtased  by  all 
who  knew  her.  especially  her  children  and 
her  adored  granddaughter  Ella.  Her  memo- 
ry will  be  treasured  always.  Funeral  M be 
held  at  Bollard*  Lane  Methodist  Church. 
Finchley  N3  an  Taesday.  April  tfith  at 
230pm.  Family  Bowers  only.  Donaooro  (o 
Edenhefl  Marie  Curie  Centre.  11  Lyndhurel 
Carden*.  Louden  NW3 
PLAYLE.  Mfetaal  John,  a much  loved 
blend,  son  and  brother.  (Hod  peacefully  on 
WtKtinwby.  3rd  April  1996  aged  49.  tallow- 
ing a short  Illness.  Funeral  service  on  Fri- 
day 12th  April  1866.  11.30am.  el  Enfield 
Crematorium  Family  Bowers  only,  please, 
but  donations  lor  die  North  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital Chemotherapy  Unit  Cherpies  made 
psyabJe  and  sent  to  F.Upaon  and  Son.  65S 
High  Road.  N17  BAA  (01B1  60S  14751. 
THOMAS,  David,  April  8th  1886.  Suddenly 
01  Ariwwi  Park  Hospital  egad  84  years 
Adored  husband  of  Maggie. Twtovod  tathor 
of  Huw.  Victoria  aid  daughter-ln-taw  BUb- 
bsth,  beJoved  jraudialher  ot  Magan  and 
Joehua.  Sendee  at  Wow  Khfcy  Mettvxfca 
Church  on  Monday  April  15th  at  11.15am 
Wtowed  by  cremation  at  UuvScan  No 
Jtawots  please  Donations  it  desired  to 
grofce  Association  c/o  Quinn'a  F/S.  Word 
Kirby,  WtTTBJ.  Tel  0151  635  5274. 

Births 

■SCHOFIELD.  On  Easier  Sunday.  April  JTh 
1996.  lo  Susannah  (nee  Tucker)  and  the 
[ala  John  Schofield,  a daughter,  Charlotte 
Katharine  Lucy. 


Marriages 


TO  ALL  IN  Bve  Guardian  Advertising 
Department  a*  o I Thursday  11Bi  Aplk 
lltoh,  Dave  end  Amende  win  be  known  as 
Mr  and  Mr*  Morton. 

■ To  pfaoa  yoto  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567  Fax  0171  713  4139 


Jackdaw 


Socks  did  it 

THANK  YOU  very  much. 
Hmm,  this  is  kind  of  interest- 
ing- These  don’t  appear  to  be 
my  notes.  Do  you  have  the 
folder  I gave  you?  Well. 

where  cQd  this  stuff  come  1 

from?  Nobody  leaves  stuff 
like  this  just  lying  around. . . 
Maybel’ll  just  hang  on  to 
these.  OK.  here  we  go. 

Good  evening  Mr  Presi- 
dent Mrs  Clinton,  honoured 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
radio  and  TV  scum . . . Yon 
know,  1 think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  back  when  the 
Clintons  took  office,  if  we  had 
placed  them  all  in  a line-up — 
well  not  a line-up — if  we 
were  to  have  speculated  on 


which  members  of  the  First 
Family  would  be  the  first  to 
be  indicted  — I don’t  mean 
indicted  — I mean  to  have 
received  a subpoena,  every- 
body in  this  room  would  have 
picked  Roger.  I mean:  been 
there,  done  that.  Well,  in  the 
past  three  years.  Socks  the 
cat  has  been  in  more  jams 
than  Roger.  Roger  has  been  a 
saint  The  cat  has  peed  on 
national  treasures.  Roger 
hasn’t  Socks  has  thrown  up 
hair  balls.  Roger  hasn't 
Socks  has  got  his  girl-friend 
pregnant  and — oh,  no,  that 
was  Roger. 

And  as  you  know,  nearly 

every  incident  in  the  lives  of 
the  First  Family  has  been 
made  worse  by  each  and 
every  person  In  this  room, 
the  radio  and  TV  correspon^ 
dents . . .My  point  is,  there  fa 
an  innocent  event  made  sinis- 
ter by  some  creep  in  the 
media.  Although,  in  some 
cases,  the  Clintons  have  not 
exactly  helped  themselves. 
Imagine  if,  back  in  1978.  Mrs 
Clinton  had  not  said  to  Mr . 
Clinton.  ‘‘Honey.  Jim  and 
Susan  are  here  and  they’ve 
got  this  riverfront  land  for 
some  great  vacation  homes. 


and  maybe  we  can  make 
some  serious  money."  And  he 
said,  “God,  I love  this  Rea- 
ganomics'* . . . One  of  the 
things  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
media  ought  to  think  about  in 
the  coming  months,  particu- 
larly in  this  election  year, 
consumed  by  the  chaos  of  the 
campaign,  is  the  sensibilities 
of  the  people  who  you  cover, 
the  way  you  cover  them,  and 
your  treatment  of  them  as 
individuals. 

For,  if  nothing  else,  they 
are  all  good  and  decent  people 
who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
have  chosen  to  devote  the 
bulk  of  their  adult  lives  to 
public  service.  People  who 
possess  a passion  for  ideas 
and  ideals  to  which  they  have 
committed  extraordinary  en- 
ergy. It  is  almost  always  Irrel- 
evant and  short-sighted  to 
seize  only  on  the  unfortunate 
human  imperfections  of 
people  who.  frankly,  have 
demonstrated  an  often  puz- 
zling willingness  to  endure 
great  sacrifice  both  person- 
ally and  professionally  at 
what  they  see  as  a noble  sum- 
mons to  serve  the  greater 
good.  More  often  than  not, 
that  is  exactly  the  case. 


You  folks  focus  on  each 
mis-step,  every  mis-spoke 

word,  each  testy  outbursto 
they  not  deserve  some  de& 
of  respect  to  be  treated  wi 
the  dignity  that  at  least  ac- 
knowledges the  mission  ot 
truism  they  believe  they  ai 
conducting?  Shouldn't  we  > 
willing  to  give  them  some 
benefit  of  the  doubt? 

I don't  think  so. 
Excerptsfrom  a speech  given 
by  US  radio  talkshow  host  Dt 
Imus  to  die  US  Radio  and  Tel 


vision  Correspondents  annual  duction  myth  has  taken  so 


dinner,  reprinted  in  the  New 


heavens,  most  religious  be- 
lief-systems would  lack  the 
authority  for  their  teachings, 
and  without  less  kindly  enti- 
ties rising  from  the  depths 
below,  they  would  lade  a bo- 
geyman to  scare  us  into  ac- 
cepting those  teachings. 

The  sub-myth  of  alien  ab- 
duction, whether  seen  as 
benign  or  malevolent,  is  a 
natural  development  of  the 
basic  myth ...  it  is  a magnifi- 
cent testimony  to  humanity's 
inventive  powers.  If  the  ab- 


fLrmahold.it  La  because  it  is 


York  Observer.  TkeaudienQ  rich  in  elements  to  which  we 
included  the  Clintons.  can  profoundly  respond. 

Invention,  however,  it 

Look  UD  manifestly  is.  Most  of 

r , Meurger's  time  is  spent 

TODAi  S abduction  believ-  showing  how  the  current  ab- 

ers  have  grown  up  hi  the  con-duction  belief  was  prefig- 
text  of  the  myth  of extrater-  ured,  in  detail,  by  fiction  writ- 
restrial  visitation.  Where  ars  from  the  17th  century  to 

they  differ  from  the  rest  of  us  -he  present.  And  don’t  let’s 
is  that  they  take  that  myth  foriave  any  nonsense  about 
reality,  whereas  you  and  I hese  authors  unwittingly  ut- 

rerognise  it  as  myth  and  sringdeep  spiritual  truths; 
nothing  more.  Of  all  the  lese  were  hard-headed  pro- 

myths we  have  created,  that  “ssional  writers,  who  knew 
of  visitation  by  other-worldly  ay  well  what  they  were 
beings  Is  the  oldest  and  most  bout,  which  was  making  up 
enduring.  Without  divine  be-  h-ies  to  entertain  their 
ings  descended  from  the  ratters. 


Hilary  Boons  reviews  Michel 
Monger's  L'enlevement  extra- 
terrestre  de  la  fiction  d la 
croy  once  in  the  deeply-sccptical 
Fortean  Times. 

Down  the  hatch 

MR  HOWARD  PAUL,  the  . 
well-known  entertainer,  has 
Just  brought  out  a little  book, 
entitled  Dinners  With  Celebri- 
ties, in  which  musicians  play 
no  inconsiderable  part  When 


No  UFO  ■ . - Fortean  Times 


Mr  Howard  Paul  dined  with 
the  late  Prince  Napoleon,  Ros- 
sini was  of  the  party,  and  the 

exploits  of  the  Swan  ofPesaro 
as  a trencherman  are  most 
carefully  recorded  In  the 
following  passage:  “The  spa- 
ghetti was  the  finest  I ever 

remember  to  have  tasted,  and 
small  wonder  that  Rossini  en- 
joyed two  helpings.  I observed 
that  he  ate  sparingly  up  to  this 
course,  refusing  the  toume- 
dos,  passing  the  poulet,  and 
picking  lightly  the  breast  of  a 
woodcock.  He  was  evidently 
reserving  his  grand  coup  for 
the  Italian  dish,  which  he  de- 
molished with  gusto.  The  old 
melodist  never  forgot  his  early 
taste,  and  macaroni,  polenta, 
ravioli,  spaghetti,  and  vermi- 
celli were  invariably  to  be 
found  on  the  table  ofhis  villa 
at  Passy.”In  another  chapter 
we  glean  the  momentous  in- 
formation that  Rossini  — in 
his  later  years,  at  any  rate  — 
rarely  ate  any  breakfast  As 
for  Wagner,  he  dispatched  his 
meafa  with  the  velocity  of  a 
Flying  Dutchman:  “I  observed 
that  he  ate  exceedingly  fast.  It 
was  like  posting  letters.  He 
placed  his  food  in  his  mouth, 
and  down  it  went  while  he 


talked.  If  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica he  could  not  have  plied  his 
knife  and  fork  with  greater 
clarity." 

The  Musical  Times  looks 
back  to  its  edition  of  April, 
1896. 

headline 

I HAD  been  using  Natural  Ice 
Medicated  Lip  Balm.  After  a 
few  months  of  social  lip- 
bahning,  I found  that  my  in- 
discriminate use  of  Natural 
Ice  was  not  enough.  I found 
that  I could  get  more  bang  for 
my  buck  by  using  Menthola- 
tum  directly.  On  the  lips, 
under  the  nostrils,  then  even- 
tually. ..  yes ...  up  the  nose. 
More  tip  balm  cortfkssions 
fhom  Lip  Balm  Anonymous,  on 
the  Internet  fhap://users.aol- 
•tiom/LipBalmA/). 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdaw^uardUm- 

01 71-713 4366;  Jack- 
data,  The  Guardian,  u 9 
Fdrringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Taxpayers  face  £50m  bill 


H igh  Court  move 
threatens  TECs 


Simon  Brawls 
and  Chris  Barrie 


Taxpayers  could 

end  up  paying  an  es- 
timated. £50  minion 
back  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Training 
and  Enterprise  Councils  if  the 
Inland  Revenue  loses  an  in- 
tense legal  battle  which 
. reaches  the  High  Court  next 
month. 

The  case  — which  has  only 
now'  came  to  light  tn  docu- 


ments' seen  by  the  Guardian 
— threatens  to  turn  the  Gov-, 
eramenfs  training  system,  on 
its  head  and  could  bring 
about  the  biggest  changes  , to 
the  TECs  in  their  six-year 
histofcy.  • 

' The  case  has -aroused  fears 
of  an,  exodus  by  business 
people  from  TEC  boards,  be- 
cause they  would  lace  much 
more  onerous  - personal 
liabilities  . \ ' 

The  legal  argument  re- 
volves around  whether  TECs 
are  businesses  or.  charities.  Tf 


Court  finds  they  are 
they  vhH  be  eligible 
pound  tax 


_ , .which  adminis- 
ter CLS  biftion  of  government 
ftmritnig  for  -training,  were  a 
* — far  reforms  during 
" aryears,  when  res- 
fbr  provision  of 
was  taken  away  thorn 
Sector  ^ handed 
lexers  acting  as 
of  foe  councils. 
Ihlib£&  - Revenue  Special 

mars. have  already 

ruled)- to  Caycrdr  of  grazxttog 
charitable  status  In  a complex 
involving  s TEC  in 
They  agreed  fhat  the 
> eligible  for  £180,000 
jds  fbr  the  years  1990 


TEC  wa 
tax  refrn 
to  199^- 
ThOj  country’s  other  80 
TECs  nave  been.alexted  about 


tha  implications  of  Oldham 


winning  its  case  at  the  High 
Court  Letters  sent  to  all  TEC 
directors  give  warning  that  if 
Oldham  TEC -is  declared  a 
charity  all  other  TECs  auto- 
matically would  fall  into  the 
category. 

A note  from  the  TEC 
National  Council,  an  um- 
brella body  for  the  movement 
also  make  clear  that  the  new 
status  would  be  retrospective, 
forcing  Ihem  to  review  all 
their  past  activities  to  malm 
sure  that  they  complied  with 
charitable  status. 

The  Revenue  is  taking  the 
case  so  seriously  that  it  is 
thought  ready  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  if  it  loses  next 
month's  courtroom  battto 

Although  a f-hango  to  chari- 
table status  could  bring  tax 
Hmw»rinn<  as  well  as  rate 


relief  and  exemption  from 
VAT,  the  change  is  likely  to 
bring  far  more  damaging  ef- 
fects. not  least  because  of  the 
onerous  liabilities  on  direc- 
tors of  TECs. 

' "When  TECs  were  created  In 
the  late  1980s.  the  Govern- 
ment received  legal  advice 
that"  the  councils  were  not 
and  could  never  be  charities. 
It  was  able  to  persuade  busi- 
ness people  to  join  TEC 

boards  on  the  basis  that  their 

liabilities  would  be  limited  by 
guarantee,  as  with  commer- 
cial companies. 

The  fear  Is  that  many  of  the 
country’s  800  TEC  directors 
could  be  forced  to  pull  out  if 
they  believe  the  personal 
risks  to  be  too  great  One 
source. said:  “This  could 
cause  revere  problems.” 

The  National  Council  has 


warned  all  TECs  to  seek  legal 
advice  about  tbe  "significant” 
implications  of  tbe  case.  Its 
briefing  note  warns  TECs 
that  they  will  need  to  ensure 
they  have  not  in  the-  past 
acted  In  a way  that  would  be  a 
breach  of  charitable  trust. 

"TECs  should  not  use  chari- 
table funds  for  nan-charitable 
purposes,  and  if  this  occurs, 
directors  could  be  personally 
liable  for  such  actions,''  says 
tbe  note. 

Tbe  Inland  Revenue  last 
night  said  that  it  was  pursu- 
ing the  case.  A spokeswoman 
said:  "We  don't  agree  with  the 
Special  Commissioners’  find- 
ings. We  believe  they  were 
wrong  in  law.” 

The  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  said 
that  it  was  considering  the 
implications  for  TECs. 


PEOPLE  in  Scotland  en- 
joy the  best  quality  of 
life  in  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  published 
today  which  shows  that  file 
cost  of  living  across  the 
country  is  rising  at  its  slow- 
est rate  for  three  years. 

The  cheapest  place  to  live 
In  Britain  during  the  last 
12  months  was  Merthyr 
Tydfil  in  south  Wales,  says 
the  . research  group. 
Reward.  A traditional  fam- 
ily of  four  in  this  town  of 
69,000  would  have  to  earn 
£15.669  to  maintain  its  life- 
style compared  to  £22,047 
for  a family  in  Greater 
London. 

Merthyr  suffers  from  a 
down-at-heel  image  born  of 
decades  of  economic  hard- 
ship as  pits  dosed  and  un- 
employment soared.  At  12 
per  cent,  joblessness  is  still 
higher  than  in  Greater  Lon- 
don but  Merthyr  has  the  air 
of  a town  on  the  up.  Unusu- 
ally it  managed  to  hangun 
to  its  rail  link  with  Cardiff 
and  a growing  number  of 
commuters  make  tbe  20- 
mile  trip  daily.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Korean  Halla.1 
group  announced  a £17  mil- 
lion fork-lift  truck  factory 
which  will  initially  provide' 
300  Jobs. 


Bargain  prices. . . Merthyr  Tydfllshoppeas  live  in  the  UK’s  cheapest  town 


. .Nationwide,  cheaper 
mortgages  offered  by  lend- 
ers battling  for  market 
share  helped  slow  the  rise 
in  day-to-day  expenditure 
to  an  annual  rate  of jLl.per 
cent  compared  with  &3  per 
cent  at  the  last  count  in 
August  Reward  says.  But 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  aver- 
age family  across  the  UK 


rose  by  5.6  per  cent  This 
was  partly  offset  by 
age  fad  costs  which,  helped 
fry  the  rebates  in  electricity 
bills  at  the  start  of  fids 
year,  fen  by  0.1  percent 
National  averages  hid 
some  big  regional  varia- 
tions. A fiuzdly  living  in 
Greater  London  faced  liv- 
ing costs  18  per  emit  above 


the  national  average.  But 
that  was  ofteet  by  higher 
wages  with  middle  manag- 
ers’ pay  19-9  per  cent  above 
the  national  norm. 

Reward  used  the  differ- 
ence between  costs  and  in- 
come to  grade  the  UK 
region  by  region  for  quality 
of  life,  putting  Scotland  at 
the  top  of  the  league  and 


the  West  Midlands  at  the 
bottom.  Quality  of  life  was 
negative  compared  to  the 
national  average  in  every 
region  except  Scotland,  tbe 
North  and  Greater  London. 

Reward  spokesman  Steve 
Slather  said:  "Tbe  foil  in  tbe 
rate  of  growth  of  tbe  cost  of 
Bring  win  be  purely  to  do 
with  housing  costs  because 
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housing  is  given  a greater 
weighting  in  our  index.” 

According  to  the  study, 
file  twin  pressures  of  house 
prices  — down  to  £61,375 
for  a three-bed  semi  from 
£67,700  In  1990  — and  the 
foil  in  tbe  mortgage  rate  in 
the  last  year  took  housing 
costs  down  by  4.6  per  cent 
for  home  owners. 


EC  could  block 
£430m  Lonrho 
merger  deal 


fan  King  In  London  and 
judo  Wofi  in  Brussete 


EU  COMPETITION  au- 
thorities are  set  to  block 
or  demand  changes  to 
the  proposed  £480  million 
merger  of  Lonrho’ s platinum 
interests  with  those  of  South 
African  mining  group  Gen- 
cor.  according  to  sources  m 
Brussels.'  .. 

The  Commission's  competi- 
tion officials,  which  have 
until  May  7 to  wave  through 
or  block  the  merger,  are 
understood  to  have  been  •ad- 
vised by  a merger  "task 
force”  to  oppose  file  deal. 

Last  night,  » Lon£bo 

spokesman  in  London  said  it 

was  “absolute  hooey”  to  sug- 
gest the  Commission  would 
oppose  the  merger.  He  said: 
“Like  tbe  Monopolies  Com- 
mission. the  EU  doesn  t give 
interim  reports,  and  so  we 
won’t  know  until  the  day  it 

decides."  ■ _ • • 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
menrer.  which  would  create 
the  world's  biggest  platinum 
producer,  Gencor  and  Ijnrlw 
would  obtain  joint  cwh£  of 
Impels  platinum,  m which 
bothgroups  already  hold 
substantial  stake.  ^ 

But  although  the  me— 
has  been  approved  by 
shareholders  of  bom  compa- 

TQUfllST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


riles,  «™i  by  South  Africa's 
competition  authorities,  foe 
Brussels  competition  authori- 
ties have  taken  a tougher  line. 

In  taking  evidence,  the’ 
Commission  -ft**  heard  repre- 
sentations from  various 
groups,  including  the  native 
Mafeking  tribe  to  South  Af- 
rica. which  opposes  the  deal 
It  is  rumoured  that  President 
Nelson  Mandela  Is  personally 
opposed  to  the  deal,  along 
with  certain  Lonrho  staff 
based  in  South  Africa  who.  it 
is  claimed,  have  been  pre- 
vented from  speaking  to  the 
Commission  by-  Lonrho’s’ 

bead  office  in  London. 

Another  leading  opponent 
of  foe  proposed  merger  is 
Lonrho's  founder  and  former 
chairman  Tiny  Rowland,  who 
has  campaigned  vigorously 
against  foe  merger  since  it 
was  announced  In  November. 

Speaking  from  the  south  ctf 
France,  he  said  last  night ‘T 
am  not  surprised  at  this  news 
~ I cannot  believe  the  Com- 
mission would  allow  file 
merger  to  go  ahead.  If  it  has 
been  blocked.  It  Is  very  good 
news  for  Lonrho  sharehold- 
ers,” . . , - 

Although  the  Commission 
has  only  rarely  blocked  merg- 
ers, in-depth  investigations 
such  as  the  one  toto  this  deal 
often  lead  the  Commission  to 
demand  changes  to  the  terms. 
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Bell  and  bosses  toll  Tory  virtues 


Lbm  Buckingham 


FEARS  that  tbe  Labour 
party  is  successfully  de- 
molishing tys  traditional 
demonology  nmnng  business 
leaders  yesterday  prompted  a 
group  of  industrialists  to 
splash  out  £100,009  on  a bro- 
chure » foiling  foe  virtues  of 
the  Government's  economic 
policies. 

The  booklet,  backed  by  a 
dozen  businessmen  including 
Lard  Tfarpgpn;-&ft-  David  Lees, 
fiiC  chairman  of  GEN;  and  file. 
British  Airways’  boss.  Sir 

Colin  Marshall,  from 

wrpHrft  'endorsement  at  fog 
Conservative  Party.  - 
But  its  publication,  master- 
minded  by  Sir  Tim  Bell — for- 
mer public  relations  guru  tor 
Margaret  Thatcher  — carries 
a covering  letter  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  John  Major, 


who  says  the  snapshots  of 
Britain  contained  in  the 
glossy  brochure  "build  up  a 
consistent  picture  qf  a strong, 
successful  and  modern  econo- 
my which  is  forging  ahead”. 

The  move  Is  a clear  indica- 
tion that  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness community  are  alarmed 
at  the  headway  Labour  has 
been  making  in  the  tradi- 
tional Conservative  heart- 
lands of  the  City  and  com- 
merce, where  many  senior 
executives  now  either  sup- 
port or  are  agnostic  to  the 
idea  of  a Blair  government 

Business  backers  of  file 
Labour  Party  were  dismissive 
of  the  propaganda  effort. 
Christopher  Hagfe-in**  chair- 
man of  Northern  Foods,  said: 
“There  was  a similar  effort 
tour  years  ago,  which  may 
have  been  successful  at  the 
time,  but  people  will  remem- 
ber what  was  said  and  people 


will  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions for  1996/97." 

Mr  Haskins  was  referring 
to  an  initiative  to  March  1992 
when  40  directors  led  by 
Dixons’  Sir  Stanley  Kahns  (a 
supporter  of  the  latest  cam- 
paign) and  Lord  Sheppard, 
then  head  of  Grand  Metropol- 
itan, 'urged  support  for  the 
Conservatives  at  the  General 
Election  in  a letter  to  the 
Times. 

Sir  Tim  Bell  last  night  de- 
nied'that  the  booklet — which 
quotes  overseas  business 
leaders  such  as  Jan  Timmer, 
the  president  of  Philips,  and 
opinion  formers  such  as  foe 
Wall  Street  Journal  — was 
calling  for  people  to  vote  Con- 
servative. Rather,  the  state- 
ments — some  of  which  ap- 
pear at  odds  with  recent 
external  reports  on  foe  UK 
economy  — should  be  seen  as 
endorsements  of  the  Govern- 


ment’s economic  policies,  he 
said- 

ADdrew  Smith,  shadow 
chief  secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, said:  **The  Conserva- 
tives can  produce  as  many 
glossy  documents  as  they  like 
. . . but  it  will  not  mate  people 
feel  any  better  about  the 
economy.” 

John  Monks,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  TUC,  said  that 
while  some  top  directors 
might  feel  good  about  foe 
state  of  the  economy,  they 
were  badly  out  of  touch  with 
tbe  country  as  a whole. 

The  booklet*  is  thought  un- 
likely to  prompt  a response 
similar  to  that  of  1992  when 
Lord  Hollick.  the  socialist 
chief  of  MAI/United  News, 
garnered  left-wing  industrial 
support  for  a response  to  foe 
Times  saying  the  country 
“desperately  needed"  a 
Labour  government 


Obscure  newcomer  joins  America’s  corporate  pay  caravan 


■Sark  Tran  In  Mew  York 


THE  most  richly 

rewarded  executive  in 
America  last  year  Ad  not 
come  from  Disney  or  any  of 
the  high-flying  technology 
companies  — ■ but  from 
Green  Tree  Financial,  an 

obscure  company  in  Minne- 
sota that  lends  money  to 
buy  mobile  homes.  • 
Lawrence  Cross  earned 
$85.8  million  (243.4  mil- 
lion).ln  3995  thanks  to  a bo- 
nus' Of  $59.2  mffHon  an  tap 
of  his  fairly  modest 
5438,608  salary.  The  pay- 
ment thyarfed  the  $14  mfl-. 
lion  bonus  earned  by  Dis- 
ney chairman -Michael 
Eisner. 

. Last  gear's  package  Iter 
Mr  Ckessvwas  no  fluke.  In 


1994,  his  total  earnings 
camp  to  828 S minion,  and 
$13.6  million  the  year  be- 
fore. 

The  bonuses  reflect 
strong  peformance  at 
Great  Tree  to  recent  years. 
Founded  by  Mr  Cross  in 
1975.  the  company  saw 
profits  jump  40  per  cent 
last  year  to  $254  million. 
Green  Tree’s  market  capi- 
talisation was  $3.6  billion 
at  the  end  of  1995.  up  from 
$338  million  just  five  years 
before. 

Hie  pickings  will  be  a lot 
leaner  in  future  years.'] 
Green  Tree  is  planning  aj 
new  incentive  plan  for  its] 
chairman  for  1997  ana 
after. 

Shareholders  will 
asked  to  approve  the  ne 
scheme,  devised  with  thf 


help  of  an  outside  compen- 
sation consultant,  at  a 
Shareholder  meeting  on 
May  15.  If  the  proposed 
plan  had  been  operating; 
Mr  Cross’s  bonus  would 
ave  been  dramatically 
ower  in  1995,  at  $5.2  mil- 
on. 

: Meanwhile,  pay  has  be- 
come a $250  millon  bone  of 
contention  between  Disney 
and  its  former  film  studio 
head,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg. 
who  left  Disney  In  1994. 

Mr  Katzenberg  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  seeking  at  least 
that  amount  from  Disney, 
contending  that  it  felled  to 
give  him  his  rightftol  share 
of  the  profits  of  blockbuster 
films  including  Aladdin. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and 
the  Lion  King. 

Mr  Ratzenberg,  who  has 


formed  his  own  company 
with  director  Steven  Spiel- 
berg and  record  mogul 
David  Geffen,  claims  that  a 
provision  in  his  contract 
entities  him  to  2 per  emit  of 
Disney’s  profits  from  prod- 
ucts put  into  production 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  his 
contract 

Mr  Katzenberg  asserts 
that  Disney  will  make 
$12.5  billion  from  the  many 
movies,  television  shows 
and  otter  deals  he  made 
during  his  10  years  at  the 
company. 

Underlying  the  legal  dis- 
pute is  the  personal  ani- 
mosity between  Mr  Katzen- 
berg and  his  former  friend 
Mr  Eisner,  now  said  to  de- 
spie  each  other  despite  a 
well  publicised  attempt  to 
bury  tbe  hatchet  last  year. 


Notebook 


Enterprise  and 
charity  don’t  mix 


Edited  b> 


Patrick  Donovan 


THE  Oldham  Training 
and  Enterprise  Council 
can  have  had  no  idea 
what  a can  of  worms  it  was 
opening  when  it  hit  on  the 
apparently  ingenious  idea  of 
applying  for  charitable  status. 
IT  such  a change  is  permitted 
at  next  month’s  court  bear- 
tog,  it  will  yield  a £180,000 
windfall  And  the  case  could 
pave  foe  wave  for  similar 
rebates,  worth  up  to  £50  mil- 
lion. throughout  the  TEC 
movement 

This  may  appear  to  hold  out 
file  prospect  of  an  investment 
bonanza  for  all  enterprise 
councils,  but  the  reality  is 
fhat  if  this  test  case  results  in 
the  transformation  of  TECs 
toto  charities  it  will  have  a 
hugely  damaging  effect  on 
business  training  throughout 
Britain.  . 

Firstly,  foe  liabilities  of 
charity  directors  are  ter  more 
onerous  than  those  of  their 
counterparts  to  a conven- 
tional business. 

This  will  make  it  far  harder 
for  TECs  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  kind  of  outside  names 
they  need  to  make  such 
organisations  a success. 

Secondly,  the  legal  uncer- 
tainty the  process  will  cause 
is  going  to  jeopardise  moves 
to  merge  TECs  with  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
movement 

A merger  would  greatly 
strengthen  and-  consolidate 
the  national  training  move- 
ment and  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  business 
establishment 
Thirdly  there  is  foe  wider 
question  of  why  tbe  taxpayer 
should  provide  any  rebate  far 
the  TECs. 

This  was  after  all  one  of  foe 
flagships  of  Thatcherite 
enterprise,  drawn  up  as  a fed- 
eration of  self-supporting 
organisations  to  administer 
mare  than  £12  billion  worth 
of  government  training  fends 
a year. 

Oldham  should  drop  this 
action  while  it  still  has  the 
chance. 


Go-go  greenback 

THE  dollar  continued  its 
seemingly  unstoppable 
rise  yesterday,  breach- 
ing (albeit  briefly)  the  bench- 
mark 150  level  against  tbe 
German  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  six  months. 

The  greenback  is  still  bene- 
fiting from  tbe  conviction 
that  US  interest  rates  are  on 
foe  way  back  up.  The  market 
is  taking  its  cue  from  last 
week's  unexpectedly  buoyant 
US  payroll  figures,  which 
showed  that  the  economy  was 
growing  fester  than  expected. 

Hence  the  feeling  that  there 
is  now  real  scope  for  modest 
increases  in  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowed money.  That  outlook  is 
likely  to  be  further  sustained 
by  economic  statistics  over 
the  next  couple  of  weeks. 


Conversely,  foe  mark  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  interest 
rate  blues,  with  the  market 
firmly  convinced  that  a fur- 
ther cut  could  come  as  early 
as  next  week's  key  Bundes- 
bank meeting. 

Not  even  yesterday's  mar- 
ginally encouraging  employ- 
ment figures  were  enough  to 
shake  foe  market's  percep- 
tion that  foe  German  econo- 
my is  still  bumping  along  foe 
bottom. 

All  this  is  mixed  news  for 
sterling,  which  firmed  a quar- 
ter of  a pfennig  against  the 
mark  but  lost  ground  against 
the  dollar. 

On  fundamentals,  the 
relationship  between  the  US 
and  German  currencies  looks 
way  out  of  kilter.  But  this  is 
the  never-never  world  of  cur- 
rency dealing.  With  heated 
expectations  of  interest  rate 
changes  building  up.  the 
greenback  could  yet  have  fur- 
ther to  go. 


Super  swfzz 

■■■■HERE  is  something  un- 
| edifying  about  pollti- 
1 clans  and  business  folk 
trying  to  win  votes  or  com- 
mercial advantage  by  promis- 
ing to  link  schools  to  the  in- 
formation superhighway. 

Tony  Blair  started  the  ball 
rolling  at  last  year's  Labour 
Party  conference,  with  the 
dramatic  announcement  of  a 
deal  with  British  Telecom  — 
an  initiative  which  proved  as 
low  in  content  as  it  was  high 
to  publicity  value. 

The  cable  companies,'  who 
are  relying  on  the  Tories  to 
protect  their  local  monopo- 
lies, riposted  by  saying  that 
they  were  already  linking 
schools  to  their  networks  far 
free. 

Now  the  Tories  are  in  talks 
with  the  media  magnate 
Rupert  Murdoch  about  the 
possibility-of  delivering 
superhighway  services  to 
schools  via  satellite.  His 
News  Corporation  is  prepared 
to  launch  a special  satellite 
and  install  dishes  on  every 
school  roof. 

In  return,  it  is  said,  Mr 
Murdoch,  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  his  plans  for 
digital  satellite  technology. 

It  all  amounts  to  building  a 
branchline  to  nowhere.  Link- 
ing schools  to  the  superhigh- 
way may  earn  kudos  for  poli- 
ticians and  business  people, 
but  it  is  pointless  unless 
someone  comes  up  with  fends 
to  provide  foe  hardware  and 
train  teachers  how  to  use  It 
So  far  no  one  is  committed 
to  providing  this  key  part  of 
foe  jigsaw.  Schools  will  need 
personal  computers,  internal 
fibre  optic  networks,  servers 
and  electronic  overhead  pro- 
jectors if  they  are.to  turn  the 
superhighway  into  a positive 
aid  to  teaching. 

Tbe  National  Consumer 
Council,  which  today  calls  for 
measures  to  ensure  that 
everyone  has  access  to  the 
superhighway,  stresses  the 
importance  of  training  for  all 
potential  users. 

It  warns  that  without  such 
computer  links,  many  people 
will  be  excluded  from  foe  in- 
formation society  and  fail  to 
share  to  Its  benefits. 

Political  parties  deserve  to 
win  credit  — and  votes  — 
only  when  they  back  up  vote- 
winning platitudes  with  foe 
necessary  hard  cash. 


Barings  bondholders  seek 
court’s  permission  to  sue 


Patdlne  Spring  ett 


BONDHOLDERS  who  last 
Pyear  lost  £100  million 

when  merchant  bank  Barings 
collapsed  applied  to  the  High 
Court  yesterday  for  permis- 
sion to  sue  over  their  losses. 

In  the  firing  line  are  three 
of  the  City’s  top  broking 
houses  — Cazenove,  Hoare 
Govett,  and  BZW  — who 
underwrote  foe  bond  issue. 
Also,  being  targeted  are  the  15 
directors,  including  foe  non- 
executives,  of  Barings  at  the 
time  of  its  collapse. 

The  legal  action  is  being 
taken  by  the  Barings  9.25  per 
cent  Perpetual  Noteholders 
Action  Group  (BNAG>.  which 
represents  several  hundred 
investors.  Hie  bondholders 
need  the  permission  of  the 
High  Court  to  issue  writs 
against  Barings  pic  and  Bi- 
sbopscourt  Ltd,  the  former 
Baring  Brothers,  because 
both  are  In  administration. 

But  a BNAG  spokesman 
warned  that  if  the  High  Court 
refosed  permission  foe  action 
group  would  probably  go 
ahead  and  issue  writs  against 
the  other  parties. 

Hie  former  director  wmoni 
BNAG  has  to  its  sights  in- 


clude Peter  Baring,  former 
chairman  of  the  bank;  his 
deputy  Andrew  Tuckey;  John 
Bolsover.  chairman  and  rftiimf 
executive  of  Baring  Assets 
Management;  and  Peter  Nor- 
ris, chief  escecutive  of  Bar- 
ings investment  bank. 

Tbe  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  announced  last 
month  It  would  be  faking 
action  against  “a  number  of 
persons”  oyer  the  bank's  col- 
lapse. The  SFA  did  not  nama 
those  facing  action,  but  they 
are  believed  to  include  sev- 
eral former  Barings  directors. 

BNAG,  which  is  not  expect- 
ing to  issue  any  writs  before 
May,  said  the  legal  action 
related  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  £100miUion-worth  of 
bonds  were  issued  a year 
prior  to  Barings  collapse. 

The  proceedings  allege  a 
combination  of  amissions  and 
untrue  or  misleading  state- 
ments in  the  listing  particu- 
lars,” it  said. 

Barings  crashed  after  rogue 
trader  Nidi  Leeson,  now  in 
prison  in  Singapore,  lost 
nearly  £900  million  on  futures 
dealing  in  the  fer  east  The 
bank  was  taken  over  by 
Dutch'  financial  conglomerate 
ING,  which  refused  to  com- 
pensate the  bondholders. 
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Red  Rose 
Economics 


The  markets 
will  always  be 
nervous  of 
Labour’s 
agenda,  but 
these  days  the 
City  admits  to 
liking  what  it 
hears. 
PATRICK 
DONOVAN 
writes 


On  the  stamp ...  Shadow 

chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
In  Tam  worth  with  Brian 
Jenkins,  candidate  in 
today’s  Staffordshire 
South-east  byelection 
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Granada  set 
to  meet  profit 
pledge  with 
price  rises 
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Ian  King 


Darlings  of  the  dealers? 


IT  IS  testimony  to  the 
much -criticised  “short 
termism"  of  the  City  that 
markets  traditionally 
tend  to  ignore  a general 
ejection  until  at  least  three 
months  before  the  event 
Whatever  the  political  vari- 
ables, however,  an  analysis  of 
each  of  the  eight  elections 
since  1968  suggests  that  the 
City  responds  in  three  ways 
to  a change  of  government 
If  the  Tories  win,  markets 
rise  — particularly  If.  as  in 
1992,  the  victory  is  unex- 
pected. On  the  other  hand, 
markets  tend  to  fall  if  a 
Labour  victory  is  anticipated. 
All  predictable  stuff. 

The  Interesting  part,  how- 
ever, according  to  an  investi- 
gation by  the  investment 
bank  Flemings  about  how 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


GORDON  Brown's 

doubts  about  the  set- 
ting tree  of  the  Bank 
of  England  may  have  less  to 
do  with  Crazy  Eddie’s 
worsting  at  the  hands  of 
Three  Pints  than  with  an 
alarming  dialogue  recently 
between  GB  and  a deeply 
senior  Bank  bod.  Labour, 
Mr  Brown  declared,  was 
very  worried  at  the  lack  of 
investment  in  the  national 
economy.  Very  worried  in- 
deed. Bank-person  was 
reassuring.  The  figures,  he 
explained,  were  not  so  bad 
once  you  took  out 
construction. 

Yes?  Oh,  and  small  busi- 
ness. Uh-hnh?  And  the  pri- 
vatised utilities.  Ye-es?  Oh, 
and  manufacturing.  Once 
these  were  removed  (leav- 
ing, presumably,  such  eco- 
nomic motors  as  Nouvelle 
Indienne  restaurants  and 
virtual-reality  sex  par- 
lours). the  figures,  ex- 
plained our  man,  weren't 
bad  at  alL  A stunned  GB 
went  off  for  an  urgent 
rethink  of  Labour's  es- 
pousal of  an  independent 
central  bank. 

OX  TALES  (1):  Mean- 
while, wiser  inves- 
tors will  be  holding 
fire  on  ordering  those  os- 
trich shares  that  are  the 
hot  tip  to  replace  holdings 
In  Britain’s  manky  old 
madness-ridden  beef  indus- 
try. John  Roe,  welfare  cam- 
paigner on  behalf  of  the 
head-burying  bird,  warns 
that  two  cases  of  BSE-type 
infection  have  been  de- 
tected In  ostriches  kept  at  a 
zoo  in  Germany.  Oh.  and 
ostriches  are  prone  also  to 
TB  and  rickets.  Other  than 
that,  eat  up. 

A CLOUD  on  the  horizon 
for  lucky  Clive 
Thompson,  the  Rento- 
kil  chief  who  cleared  a 
handy  £4  million  from 
share  options  last  year. 
Come  the  emotional  day 
when  he  hangs  up  his  bug- 
slaying spray  for  the  last 
time.  Clive  faces  the  same 
annual  ordeal  as  all  other 
Rentokil  pensioners,  that 
of  proving  to  the  company 
he  is  still  alive,  either  by 
producing  a doctor’s  note 
to  that  effect  or  by  visiting 
the  local  nick  and  obtain- 
ing signed  verification 
from  a constable.  Still,  the 
fight  against  pension  fraud 
comes  first,  right  Clive? 


markets  respond  to  a change 
of  government,  is  that  there  is 
no  consistent  pattern  of  per- 
formance if  Labour  wins. 

For  the  City,  the  uncer- 
tainty this  time  is  further 
compounded  by  the  extent  to 
which  Labour  is  perceived  to 
have  changed  its  spots. 
Labour  has  been  intensively 
courting  the  financial  mar- 
kets.  And  to  a large  extent  the 
City  likes  what  it  hears. 

The  City  will  always  be  ner- 
vous about  the  macroeco- 
nomic implications  of  a 
Labour  takeover.  Issues  such 
as  the  probability  of  tighter 
regulation  over  utilities  or 
the  imposition  of  a minimum 
wage  already  hang  over  share 
prices.  As  a recent  survey  by 
the  public  affairs  division  of 
the  Charles  Barker  public 


OX  TALES  (2):  In  the 
days  before  Barger 
King  and  Ronald  Mc- 
Donald and  Wendy,  good 
old  Wimpy  kept  us  all  alive 
with  super-bender 

branches  and  similar  fare. 
So  it  was  with  a sense  of 
nostalgia  that  we  read 
Wimpy’s  BSE  circular 
stressing  the  quality  of  its 
burgers.  “The  meat  used  in 
the  famous  Wimpy  burger 
is  100  per  cent  pure  (prime) 
beef,”  it  declared.  Close 
readers  may  note  the  quali- 
fication: the  meat  is  100  per 
cent  pure,  not  the  burger. 

THE  law  of  mote  and 
beam  appears  to  have 
taken  its  toll  of  Peter 
Robinson,  the  ex-Woolwich 
chief  currently  battling  al- 
legations of  “irregular- 
ities’’ in  his  business  ex- 
penses. Back  in  1988.  Mr  R. 
was  a Woolwich  area  man- 
ager: one  of  his  mortgage 
salesmen  was  discovered  to 
have  turned  a blind  eye  to  a 
touch  of  salary-puffing  on 
the  part  of  a homeloan  ap- 
plicant. The  salesman  was 
hauled  up  before  Mr  Robin- 
son and  dismissed  with  the 
words:  “Honesty  Is  the  key 
word  in  this  organisation. 
Anyone  who  doesn’t  have  it 
is  not  irelcome.’’  No,  quite. 

HOPES  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  some 
women  to  the  Chan- 
cellor’s Wise  Men  panel 
would  lead  to  less  hawkish- 
ness  were  doused  by  the 
first  report  of  the  reconsti- 
tuted group,  released  this 
week.  With  prices  spiral- 
ling out  of  control  — well, 
growing  at  2.7  per  cent  — 
the  report  declares.  In  well- 
hard  tones.  NO  to  any  more 
interest-rate  cuts.  Just  one 
panellist  promoted  the 
kinder,  gentler  way.  a cer- 
tain Professor  Minford, 
who  is  (a)  a touch  right 
wing  and  (b)  not  a woman. 
Don’t  ever  change.  Prof  (es- 
pecially not  your  sex). 


relations  agency  showed. 
more  than  seven  out  of  10  City 
respondents  believe  “Conser- 
vatives have  the  most 
effective  economic  policies”. 

Yet  over  other  Issues 
regarding  the  regulation  of 
the  financial  markets,  the 
City  is  increasingly  in  sympa- 
thy with  Labour  policies. 

Labour  has  sensibly  been 
keeping  much  of  its  powder 
dry.  However  Alistair  Darling 
and  other  front-bench  spokes- 
men have  made  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  shake 
up  City  regulation.  As  Labour 
says  in  its  document,  A new 
Economic  Future  for  Britain: 
’There  is  an  inceasing  con- 
sensus that  the  regulatory 
system  is  not  working  and 
that  it  needs  to  be  reformed.” 
Specific  proposals  are  few. 


But  as  BZW  notes:  “The 
themes  appear  non- ideologi- 
cal and  pragmatic." 

Labour  wants  to  change  the 
approach  and  structure  of 
regulation,  but  says  any 
changes  will  build  on  the 
modifications  made  since  im- 
plementation of  the  Financial 
Services  Act.  Opposition 
spokesmen  say:  “It:  is 
essential  that  any  changes 
recognise  diversity  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  and 
the  costs.” 

One  of  the  key  planks  of  the 
Opposition's  policy  is  to 
phase  out  the  current  system 
of  City  “self-regulation”  and 
give  the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ment Board  a central  role  in 
policing  the  markets.  Within 
this  system.  Labour  advo- 
cates separating  regulation 


for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
sectors.  It  is  on  record  as  say- 
ing: "The  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  has  more  strength 
when  corporate  bodies  deal 
with  each  other.  Caveat  emp- 
tor has  less  strength  when  an 
institution  deals  with  a man 
or  woman  wanting  to  buy  a 
life  policy." 

Other  proposals  involve  the 
possibility  of  transferring  the 
supervisory  role  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  a Banking  Com- 
mission. 

On  other  Issues,  such  as  the 
vetting  of  takeover  bids. 
Labour  is  likely  to  take  a 
tougher  stance,  applying 
tougher  “public  interest”  cri- 
teria. One  leading  City  bouse 
suggested  yesterday  that  poli- 
cies are  likely  to  indude 
tighter  restrictions  on  acqui- 


sition of  British  companies  by 
foreign  companies.  Other  pro- 
visions could  include  “em- 
ployment guarantees1'  on  any 
company  being  taken  over. 

Whatever  the  reality  be- 
hind Labour’s  policies,  the 
uncertainty  will  continue  to 
spook  the  equity  market  In 
the  run-up  to  the  election.  As 
Flemings'  research  depart- 
ment says:  “Labour  are  going 
to  make  some  pretty  big 
changes.  What  tins  means  for 
the  stock  market  is  that  many 
of  the  long-term  building 
blocks  that  underlie  the  struc- 
ture of  the  market  and  which 
have  led  to  the  relative  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  many  of 
the  stocks  within  it  are  now 
liable  to  change.” 


Tomorrow:  Training 


Granada,  the  hotel, 
television  and  lei- 
sure group,  said  yes- 
terday that  it 
planned  to  raise  prices  at  its 
hotels  and  roadside  restau- 
rants. acquired  as  part  of  Jan- 
uary's £3:9  billion  takeover  of 
Forte. 

In  a trading  statement.  Gra- 
etada  also  said  more  Job  cuts 
at  Forte’s  businesses  were 
imminent 
The  company,  which  is  “in- 
creasingly confident”  of  im 
proving  Forte  profits  by  the 
£100  million  it  promised  dur- 
ing the  bid,  said  it  had  al- 
ready raised  room  rates  at 
Travelodge,  and  was  planning 
further  increases  soon. 

In  particular.  Granada  is 
preparing  to  raise  overnight 
rates  at  its  London  hotels, 
where  chief  executive  Charles 
Allen  said  business  was 
“booming”. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Allen  dis- 
closed that  Granada  intended 
to  sell  its  stakes  in  the  Savoy, 
Alpha  Airports  and  the  Wel- 
come Break  motorway  ser- 
vices chain  — all  acquired  as 
part  of  the  Forte  takeover  — 
by  the  end  of  its  financial 
year  in  September. 

He  said  relations  were 
"good”  with  the  Wontner  fam- 
ily, which  owns  tlie  control- 
ling stake  in  the  Savoy,  and 
said  Granada  was  unlikely  to 
sell  the  stake  to  a buyer 
which  did  not  meet  with  the 
family’s  approval 
But  Mr  Alien  Insisted  Gra- 
nada was  under  no  pressure 
to  complete  the  sale  of  other 
former  Forte  assets,  Including 
the  group’s  Meridien  and  Ex- 
clusive hotel  chains,  which 
are  expected  to  raise  up  to  £2 
billion. 

He  added:  “Time  is  not  an 
issue  — increasing  value  Is, 
and  we  have  very  detailed 
profits  improvement  plans  in 
place.  The  assets  were  very 
significantly  under-ex- 
ploited, and  we  need  to  know 
their  true  value  before 
selling." 

Mr  Allen  said  Granada  was 
still  hopeful  of  selling  the 
Meridien  and  Exclusive 
chains  to  single  buyers,  with 
a sales  document  due  out  at 
the  end  of  next  month. 

However,  he -considered  it 
was  possible  some  “trophy  as- 
sets” — including  the  George 


V in  Paris,  the  Rita  in  Madrid 
and  London’s  Grosvonor 
House  — would  be  sold  off 
individually. 

Rumours  have  been  circu- 
lating for  some  time  of  inter- 
est in  the  Meridien  and  Exclu- 
sive chains  from  several 
international  hoteliers,  in- 
cluding Marriott,  Sheraton 
and  French  group  Accor. 

However,  Mr  Allen  said  it 
was  unlikely  that  special 
treatment  would  bo  given  to 
any  bid  for  the  chains  from 
Sir  Rocco  Forte,  Forte's  for- 
mer chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive. who  has  assembled  a 
consortium  to  bid  for  both 
businesses. 

Mr  Allen  went  on:  “It  will 
depend  on  who  comes  up  with 
the  best  bid.” 

He  said  Granada  had  yet  to 
finalise  a severance  package 
with  Str  Rocco,  who  is  still  a 
member  of  both  the  Forte  and 
Savoy  hoards,  and  who  is  said 
to  be  in  line  far  a pay-off  of 
several  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

The  company  has  already 
completed  negotiations  with 
the  other  Forte  board  mem- 
bers, including  Sir  Rocco's 
sister  Olga  PoUzzi.  and  details 
are  expected  to  be  published 
later  In  the  year. 

hi  addition,  more  job  losses 
are  likely  over  the  next  few 
weeks  at  the  old  Forte  head- 
quarters at  London’s  High 
Hoi  born,  where  Mr  Allen  said 
more  than  700  staff  had  been 
employed,  and  where  Gra- 
nada had  Identified  costs  of 
around  £72  million. 

More  than  100  jobs  hare  al- 
ready been  cut  at  the  office, 
and  although  Mr  Allen  would 
not  say  how  many  more  could 
go,  it  is  thought  the  final  fig- 
ure will  more  than  double. 

On  the  television  side,  Mr 
Allen  said  Grenada  would  be 
able  to  buy  ITV  rival  York- 
shire Tyne-Tees.  in  which  it 
has  a 25  per  cent  stake,  under 
its  current  banking 
arrangements. 

But  he  refused  to  rule  out  n 
possible  demerger  in  tbe 
future  of  Granada's  television 
activities. 

“You  never  say  never,  but 
in  practice,  demerger  is  some- 
thing that  isn't  on  the  agenda, 
and  talk  of  it- Is  very  unset- 
tling for  our  managers.”  Mr 
Allen  said. 

Granada  shares  closed 
down  lp  at  793p  on  the 
statement 


Jobs  at  risk  in 
Swiss  merger  talks 

THOUSANDS  of  City  jobs  hang  hi  the  balance  today  with  UBS, 
the  Swiss  bank,  set  to  announce  whether  to  give  Its  backing  to  a 
merger  with  a rival  Credit  Suisse. 

Part  of  the  rationale  for  tbe  deal  would  be  the  enormous 
savings  that  could  be  made  by  swingeing  job  cuts  in  both 
Switzerland  and  the  Square  Mile.  In  the  City  the  most  vulnera- 
ble area  is  perceived  to  be  the  banks’  research  divisions,  where 
there  is  overlap  between  the  two  sets  of  analysts. 

But  cold  water  was  being  poured  on  the  prospect  of  a merger 
yesterday  as  senior  banking  sources  stressed  the  regulatory 
hurdles  and  political  opposition  it  would  face  in  Switzerland.  In 
their  domestic  base  tbe  combined  banks  would  control  some  50 
per  cent  of  the  retail  market  and  the  Swiss  Cartel  Commission 
would  take  an  interest  — Sarah  Whiteblodm 


Bristol  & West  takeover  fever 

SPECULATION  that  Bristol  & West's  savers  and  borrowers  could 
soon  be  in  line  for  big  bonuses  reached  fever  pitch  yesterday  when 
Britain's  ninth  biggest  building  society  confirmed  that  it  had 
discussed  possible  takeovers  with  the  regulator,  the  Building 
Societies  Commission. 

Allied  Irish  Banks  emerged  as  the  favourite  in  City  circles  to 
take  over  Bristol  & West  Last  week  the  society  emphatically 
denied  rumours  of  a deal  with  National  Australia  Bank,  but 
refosed  to  rule  out  a bid  by  Allied  Irish,  which  has  openly  sought  a 
link  with  a UK  building  society  for  many  years. 

Bank  of  Ireland  and  BAT  Industries,  which  owns  Allied  Dun- 
bar and  Eagle  Star,  are  also  in  the  frame. — Teresa  Hunter 


Water  share  sale  raises  £77m 

THE  Government  sold  most  of  its  remaining  holdings  in  the 
privatised  water  companies  yesterday,  raising  £77  million  for  the 
Treasury.  The  brokers  SBC  Warburg  bought  the  shares  in  a 
competitive  auction  organised  by  Rothschild  merchant  bank,  and' 
will  sell  them  on  to  institutional  investors. 

This  is  the  second  big  government-related  “bought  deal”  under- 
taken by  Warburg  recently.  Last  year  the  group  made  profits  of 
about  £5  million  after  purchasing  the  remaining  £513  minion  of 
state-owned  shares  in  BP. 

Yesterday's  deal  Involved  shares  in  Hytier  (Welsh)  Water,  ' 
Anglian  Water.  Southern  Water.  Yorkshire  Water,  Thames 
Water.  United  Utilities  and  Yorkshire  Water.  Warburg  said  it 
would  use  the  shares  for  “market-making  purposes”.  No  deadline 
had  been  set  for  their  disposal. 

The  Government  will  retain  its  holding  in  Wessex,  Severn  - 
Trent  and  South  West  Water  because  of  takeover  bid  negotiations 
involving  the  three.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Rover  dealers  face  axe 

THE  Rover  car  company  is  to  cut  up  to  25  per  cent  ofitssil-strong 
dealer  network  in  line  with  plans  to  move  its  brand  upmarket. 
The  cuIL  to  take  place  over  the  nest  two  years,  comes  as  Rover 
seeks  to  reposition  its  cars  at  toe  premium  end  of  the  market 
The  company  also  envisages  a tell  in  UK  sales,  from  a 12  per 
cent  market  share  to  about  9 percent  Owned  by  BMW,  Rover 
wants  to  replace  its  traditional  dependence  on  the  home  market 
with  greater  exports  and  plans  a push  into  more  than  30  new 
markets  a broad  this  year  alone.  — Chris  Barrie 


Smurfit  profits  up  32pc 

IRISH  paper  and  packaging  group  Jefferson  Smurfit  unveiled  a 32 
per  cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits  to  IR£420  million  (£395  million) 
yesterday  but  warned  the  paper  market  was  weak,  with  over- 
supply  forcing  prices  down.  Deputy  chairman  Dermot  Smurfit 
sa  id  it  was  not  clear  ho  w much  further  the  market,  which  started 
to  deteriorate  last  year,  would  decline.  — Pauline  SpringetL 


45  or  over? 

Pay  less  for  better 
home  protection 


or  we  pay  youl 


Advantage45  is  a new  kind  of  household 
insurance  offering  better  cover  at  lower  cost  - but  only 
for  people  aged  45  or  over  Because  they  make 
fewer  claims,  we  can  provide  much  more  cover  for 
much  smaller  premiums.  In  fact,  we  are  so  confident 
about  its  value,  if  you  take  out  an  Advantage45 
policy  and  discover  the  same  cover  elsewhere  for 
less  - we  will  pay  you  the  difference!1 

Advantage45  gives  you  all  the  cover  you 
need  for  -home  contents  or  buildings,  or  both.  And 
you  can  choose  Advantage  Contents  Plus  to  cover  acci- 
dental damage,  and  protect  personal  possessions 
away  from  home. 

And  Advantage45  puts  our  experts  on  call 
for  queries  and  claims,  24  hours  a day.  if  it  is  an 
emergency,  they  can  even  arrange  for  repairs  to 
be  made  by  trustworthy  tradesmen  and  settle  the 
bill  directly. 


All  we  need  to  know  is  where  you  live  and  a little 
about  your  home.  For  your  free  quote,  call  us  free  on 
0800454545,  or  complete  and  return  the  coupon. 


DOES  YOUR  CURRENT  INSURANCE 
OFFER  YOU  ALL  THIS? 

■ Up  to  £50,000  automatic  cover  for  contents 

■ Up  to  £800,000  automatic  cover  for  buildings 

• 24- hour  helpline  far  claims  and  emergencies 

■ No  Claim  Bonus  up  to  20%‘ 

■ Easy  to  arrange  buildings  or  contents  cover 

• And  all  at  exceptionally  low  premiums! 


FOR  A QUOTATION  PHONE  FREE 

0800  45  45  45 
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REQUEST  FOR  A QUOTATION 


Please  complete "ard  post  bo-  Landmark  Express  Advantage! 5, 
FR££TOST  NH  OO  28,  Northampton  NN4  7BR. 
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Cricket 

Larnby 
pushes 
for 

Beefy 

Paul  Weaver  reports 
on  an  old  pal’s  act 
proposing  Ian  Botham 
as  England  supremo 


AN  OPINION  poll  last 
Easter  weekend  in- 
formed ns  that 
tbe  people  of  Britain  be- 
lieved In  the  resurrection. 
Now  England  cricketers, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  theo- 
logians or  anyone  else  in 
this  season  of  blooming  dtf 
fodils  and  blossoming  Wis- 
dens,  have  entered  the 
revival  debate  and  their 
message  is  clear;  Ian 
Botham  most  return. 

Yesterday  the  Surrey  pair 
of  Alec  Stewart  and  Gra- 
ham Thorpe  came  out  in 
support  of  Botham's  contro- 
versial bid  to  became  a Test 
selector  (Stewart,  whose 
best- years  may  be  behind 
him  and  who  is  certainly  no 
longer  an  automatic  Test 
choice,  may  have  done  him- 
self no  fevourg). 

Then,  at  lunchtime,  Allan 
Lamb  went  one  stage  fur- 
ther. “Botham  for 
Supremo”  was  his  message. 
There  is  nothing  equivocal 
about  Lamb.  Asking  him  a 
question  is  rather  like 
bowling  him  a half-volley 
— it  comes  pinging  hapy 
over  your  bead  with  the 
hard,  harsh  tones  of  Lange- 
baanweg.  Cape  Province. 

“One  man  should  be  in 
charge  and  he  should  pick 
the  selectors.  Ian  Botham 
wants  to  do  it  so  X would 
tell  him  to  go  and  sort  it 
out. 

"We  have  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  The  modem 
game  has  changed  and  we 
cant  be  stubborn  and  blink- 
ered about  It  Tbe  game  is 
leaping  away  from  us.  The 
situation  we  have  got  into 
is  farcical-  Of  those  players 
nominated  as  selectors  my 
choice  would  be  Graham 
Gooch  and  Beefy.  But  Sly 
has  stood  down  as  supremo 
and  I think  Beefy  could 
replace  him.  though  he 
would  have  to  give  up  the 
media  work.” 
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Qui&  delivery  Allan  Lamb  givhs  the  press  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  in  London  yesterday  photograph:  tom  jenkms 


The  41-year-old  Lamb 
was  speaking  in  a swish 
Knightsbridge  hotel  where 
be  and  Robin  Smith  had  an- 
nounced a Joint  testimonial 
match  at  Highclere  Castle 
near  Newbury  on  July  16, 
when  an  Pngiand  «rfrit>  will 
face  a World  XI  featuring 
Aravinda  de  Silva,  Anil 
Humble,  Paul  Adams, 
Pollock,  Dennis  Lil- 
lee andMalcohn  Marshall. 

It  could  be  the  only 
cricket  Lamb  gets  this  sum- 
mer. When  asked  about  his 
plans  to  play  for  Northamp- 
tonshire this  season,  in 
what  would  be  his  last  year 
in  county  cricket,  he 
replied:  “The  situation 
looks  very  dismal.  I would 
like  to  reach  a compromise 


with  the  TCCB  but  the  odds 
are  against  it." . 

■ Lamb  would  need  to  sign 
a contract  with  the  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  in 
order  to  play  on.  But  then 
the  board  could  prevent 
him  pnhlkhfag  his  lucra- 
tive and  controversial  auto- 
biography. The  book  is  not 
due  out  until  September  but 
newspaper,  serialisation 
will  come  before  that  — Just 
in  time  to  cause  the  board 

iimiliiiimi  emlin HMUMBt 

Pakistan  will  be  touring 
England  during  the  second 
half  of  the ' summer  and 
Lamb  Is  expected  to  enlarge 
on  a number  of  accusations 
he  made  against  players 
from  that  country 
following  their  1992  tour. 


. Yesterday,  however,  he 
wanted  to  talk  about 
English  players  and  he 
sounded  a little  like  a 
supremo  himself.  "We  have 
to  get  rid  of  the  older  play- 
ers and  cut  playing  staffs 
down  to  16.  Some  players 
should  be  told  tbeir  time  is 
up  — the  dead  wood  who 
are  blocking  tbe  system." 

The  main  reason  older 
players  block  the  system,  of 
Course,  is  to  get  a benefit, 
usually  awarded  after-  10 
years1  service  as  a capped 
player  (Lamb  had  a 
reported  £134,000  in  1988). 
Tbe  only  reason  dead  wood 
lttnp  around  after  that  is 
in  the  hope  of  a testimonial. 

Highclere  Castle,  the 
home  of  Lord  and  Lady  Car- 


narvon. Is  dominated  by  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon  and 
adorned  by  paintings  by 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds 
and  Van  Dyck.  The  days 
when  a beneficiary  begged 
around  the  boundary  with 
a sheet  for  loose  change 
seem  long  gone. 

• Surrey,  let  down  by  the 
South  Africa  all-rounder 
Brian  McMillan's  late  rejec- 
tion, have  signed  the  Aus- 
tralia fast  bowler  Bren  don 
Julian.  The  Western  Aus- 
tralia left-arm  er  replaces 
Waqar  Younts,  who  will  be 
touring  with  Pakistan,  as 
overseas  player.  Julian 
made  bis  Test  debut  against 
England  at  Old  TrafBord  in 
1993.  the  first  of  seven  ap- 
pearances for  his  country. 


Rowing 


One  last 
heave  for 
Steve 


STEVE  REDGRAVE,  who 
will  be  attempting  to 

win  an  unprecedented 

fourth  successive  Olympic 
rowing  gold  medal  in  Atlanta, 
confirmed  yesterday  that  he 
plans,  to  retire  after  the 
Games. 

The  34-year-old  oarsman, 
who  has  also  won  six  world 
titles,  said:  “1  have  been  rac- 
ing now  for  the  last  20  years 
and  I can’t  see  myself  doing 
another  four  years*  training. 

“I  am  training  hard  for  At- 
lanta to  go  the  way  we  want  it 
to  go.  Then  I would  be  very 
happy  to  walk  away  from  the 
sport  — certainly  from  the 
competitive  side.” 

Matthew  Pinsent,  with 
whom  Redgrave  defends  the 
coxless  pairs  title  they  won  In 
Barcelona,  says  he  plans  to 
parry  on  competing.  Tbe  28- 
year-old  said:  "For  both  of  vs. 
the  bottom  line  is  that  Atlanta 
is  going  to  be  a big  change  in 
our  lives.  We  are  both  pretty 
convinced  we  will  be  beading 

In  different  diraoHimR 

*Tm  about  as  sure  that  I 
want  to  carry  on  as  Steve  is 
sure  that  he  wants  to  retire.  It 
would  then  be  a question  of 
whether  I carried  on  rowing 
in  pairs  or  in  fours.  It  be- 
comes a maze  of  decisions.” 

Redgrave,  however,  did 
quality  life  decision  to  quit. 
“If  I win  another  gold  medal 
and  I am  standing  there  on 
the  rostrum  with  people  ask- 
ing if  I am  going  to  retire.  I 
will  probably  say  no,”  he 
said.  “But  certainly  foe  way  I 
am  thinking  at  the  moment, 
this  will  be  my  last  appear- 
ance. I have  no  real  plans 
about  what  I will  do.  I will 
probably  go  into  coaching  at 
some  stage,  but  not  straight 
away.” 

■ Both  men  say  their  prepara- 
tions for  Atlanta  are  going 
well  Redgrave  has  switched 
to  stroke  and  Pinsent  to  the 
bow  and  Pinsent  said:  “We 
are  both  comfortable  with  it 
and  enjoying  the  change. 
None  of  us.  Including  our 
coach,  knows  whether  we  are 
going  to  change  back,  if  at 
an.” 

The  pair  were  speaking  at 
foe  launch  of  a Barclaycard 
Visa  scheme  to  donate 
£500,000  to  foe  British  Olym- 
pic Association  and  British 
Paralympic  Association  for 
training  camps,  mariwc  and 
equipment 


Racing 


Sham  looks 
real  thing 
for  Guineas 


Ctiri*  Hawkins 


OSRA  SHAM,  hot 
favourite  for  the 
1,000  Guineas,  is  well 
on  target  for  her  sea- 
sonal debut  next  week  after 
being  put  through  her  paces 
on  the  Newmarket  gallops 
yesterday. 

Unbeaten  in  two  starts  last 
year,  foe  Henry  Cecil-trained 
filly  looked  In  fine  shape  in  a 
work-out  with  Storm  Trooper 
and  AllezRoyale. 

“We’re  delighted  with  her,’’ 
said  owner  Wafic  Said’s  rac- 
ing manager  Tim  Bulwer- 
Long.  “She  will  run  to  the 
Fred  Darling  Stakes  at  New- 
bury on  Friday  week  with  Pat 

Eddery  aboard." 

Bosra  Sham  is  now  6-4, 
from  7-4,  for  tbe  Guineas  with 
Ladbrokes  following  further 
backing  yesterday.  William 
Hill  offer  7-4. 

Viking  Flagship  is  foe  star 
turn  on  Cheltenham’s  penulti- 
mate jumping  fixture  of  foe 
season  today,  but  he  is  op- 
posed by  only  Travado  and 
Gales  Cavalier  in  foe  Mira 
Rada  Silver  Trophy  Chase. 

There  are  few  more  genu- 
ine or  talented  chasers  in 
training  than  viking  Flagship 
but  not  even  his  exceptional 
enthusiasm  could  contain  the 
run  of  Klairon  Davis,  who  de- 
prived him  of  a hat-trick  of 
Two  Mile  Chase  champion- 
ships at  the  Festival  meeting 
last  month. 

Whether  that  was  a true 
reflection  of  the  respective 
merits  .of  the  two  horses  is 
open  to  doubt  for  when  they 


met  again  at  Aintree  over  an 
extra  half-mile.  Viking  Flag- 
ship got  his  revenge  in  em- 
phatic style,  beating  his  rival 
by  over  20  lengths. 

Today’s  race  should  be  a 
formality  for  Viking  Flag- 
ship (3.05),  who  has  repeat- 
edly had  the  measure  of  Tra- 
vado — over  six  lengths 
behind  him  in  foe  Champion 
Chase  — and  is  simply  differ- 
ent class  to  the  other  runner. 

My  only  reservation  is  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  strictly 
necessary  for  connections  to 
ask  Viking  Flagship  for  yet 
another  effort  this  season. 
This  will  be  his  seventh  race 
and  fourth  since  February  24. 

One  of  the  nicest  young 
horses  around  this  season  is 
Strong  Promise  (3.40),  who 
should  be  up  to  shouldering 
top  weight  to  foe  EBF  Novice 
Handicap  Hurdle  Final. 

Geoff  Hubbard,  his  owner- 
trainer,  said  earlier  this  sea- 
son that  he  would  not  be  over- 
racing  this  five-year-old  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  stick 
to  that  resolve  and  this  will  be 
a ninth  outing  for  Strong 
Promise,  who  should  win  If 
recovered  from  his  second  to 
Urubande  at  Aintree. 

Tbe  quality  of  the  runners 
in  the  Timeform  Golden 
Miller  Handicap  Chase  do  not 
quite  measure  up  to  foe  gran- 
diose race  title,  but  Big  Ben 
Dun  (4.15)  is  lightly  raced 
and  could  go  close  off  bottom 
weight 

On  the  Flat  at  Hamilton, 
Ram  bo  Waltzer  (2JM).  from 
foe  in-form  stable  of  David  Ni- 
cholls,  looks  a good  bet  to  foe 
Calder  Apprentice  Handicap. 


Carroll  in  trouble  over  non-trier 


1R  Tony  Carroll 
was  fined  £500  and 
jockey  Richard  Davis 
banned  for  five  days  under 
the  non-triers  rule  at 
Worcester  yesterday  . 

The  pair  were  up  before 
the  stewards  concerning 
the  running  and  riding  of 
newcomer  South  West  Ex- 
press, who  finished  11th, 
beaten  24  lengths  by  Liten- 
ing  Conductor  in  division 
two  of  the  National  Hunt 
Flat  Race. 


They  were  found  guilty  of 
schooling  and  conditioning 
in  public  after  the  stewards 
considered  the  colt  had 
been  tenderly  handled 
throughout  the  race. 

Carroll,  in  his  first  sea- 
son as  a trainer,  was  dumb- 
struck by  the  decision  and 
left  the  course  making  no 
comment,  but  Davis  fumed: 
“I  think  I’ve  been  very 
hard  done  by.  The  horse 
has  his  quirks  and  has  been 
difficult  to  get  this  far." 
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• Warren  Marstcm,  who  picked  up  a two-day  ban  for  careless 
riding  at  Worcester  yesterday,  will  miss  the  big  meeting  at 
Ayr  later  this  month  when  he  was  doe  to  partner  WDlsford  or 
Do HeBrief  in  the  Scottish  Grand  National,  and  Indefence  or 
Master  Tribe  in  the  Scottish  Champion  Hurdle. 


• HUnkered  first  time  today:  None. 
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Wheel  ie . . . Faldo's  caddie  Fanny  S lines  son  measures  a shot 

David  Davies  at  Augusta  says  that  when 
battle  commences  for  the  green  jacket  at 
the  US  Masters  today,  the  iong  are 
more  blessed  than  the  short  and  the  tall 


to  throw 
the  power 
switch 


THE  question  is.  in 
essence,  simple;  the 
answer  full  of  Impon- 
derables. What  does  it 
take  to  win  the  US  Masters? 

Who.  in  a field  of  93.  has  the 
best  chance  of  sliding  his 
arms  into  the  green  coat  that 
goes  to  the  champion  come 
Sunday  night? 

For  as  long  as  the  Masters 
has  been  played,  and  this  is 
the  60th  edition,  at  the  Au- 
gusta National  golf  club  cer- 
tain players  have  held  a huge 
advantage  over  the  field. 

There  was  a time,  for 
instance,  in  tlie  Sixties,  when 
if  the  title  did  not  go  to  Jack 
Nicklaus  it  went  to  Arnold 
Palmer,  for  those  two  men  had 
one  thing  in  common:  an  abil- 
ity to  hit  the  ball  further  than 
anyone  else.  They  both,  of 
course,  kept  it  in  play  as  well, 
which  made  them,  with  Gary 
Player,  the  Big  Three,  the 
dominant  players  of  their  era. 

Now  the  game  has  moved 
on.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
any  more  as  a dominant 
player,  but  there  is  still  a sec- 
tion of  golfs  society  that  has  a 
demonstrable  advantage 
when  it  comes  to  the  winning 
of  the  first  of  the  season's  ma- 
jors: the  men  with  the  mus- 
cles. Big  Boys  Inc,  the  power 
hitters  who  prosper  enor- 
mously at  certain  holes  at 
Augusta. 

They  are  all  holes  where 
the  design  and  the  terrain 
mean  that  an  elite  part  of  the 
field  can  gain  up  to  50  or  60 
yards  off  the  tee  on  their  less 
well-endowed  brethren, 
which  in  turn  means  that 
they  will  be  hitting  much 
shorter  clubs  into  the  greens. 

The  graphic  (right*  shows 
the  holes  and  the  advantages 
gained,  but  it  has  to  be 
stressed  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  field  will  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered.  All 


golfers  are  not  created  equal 
and  only  a few  have  God's  gift 
of  extreme  length. 

It  may  be  that  an  amateur 
will  prove  to  be  this  year's 
longest  of  the  long,  for  only 
yesterday  Greg  Norman  said 
of  Tiger  Woods  that  he  con- 
sidered him  able  to  hit  the 
ball  farther  than  John  Daly. 
Daly,  of  course,  is  the  man  of 
whom  David  Feherty  said 
that  he  was  so  long  that  he 
had  to  take  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  into  consideration. 

Norman  and  Daly  of  course 
come  into  the  right  category 
and  almost  no  one  is  longer 
than  Davis  Love  in  when  he 
unwinds  one  — and  anyone 
seeking  to  outdrive  Ernie  Els 
had  better  be  both  good  and 
inform. 

Tom  Lehman,  who  almost 
beat  Jose-Maria  Olazabal  in 
1994,  is  a big  man  and  belts  it 
a long  way  and  Ian  Woosnam 
is  a small  man  who  hits  it  an 
incredible  distance  when 
confident 

The  Japanese  would  argue 
that  Jumbo  Ozaki  is  not  out- 
distanced by  anyone  and  the 
massive  arc  generated  by  Vi- 
jay  Singh  culminates  in  the 
ball  being  dispatched  fright- 
ening distances. 

Fred  Couples  may  not  be 
quite  as  Iong  as  he  once  was. 
for  his  back  troubles  him  now 
and  again,  but  he  is  still  long 
enough,  while  Sandy  Lyle, 
champion  in  1988.  feels  he  is 
longer  now  than  then.  Day  in. 
day  out  Lyle  may  be  the  long- 
est of  them  all  and  because  or 
that  Augusta  ought  to  suit 
him  particularly.  But  he 
missed  the  cut  after  he  won 
and  his  record  since  has  not 
been  good. 

This  year,  though,  he  has 
an  extra  and  a special  reason 
for  wanting  to  win.  His 
father.  Alex,  the  rauch-loved 
professional  at  Hawkstone 
Park  in  Shropshire,  died  in 
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/Ladbrokes/ 


For  a flutter,  Ladbrokes  are  favourite. 


February  and.  said  Lyle:  ‘Td 
love  to  win  this  for  him."  Ltfle 
snr  was  at  Augusta  to  witness 
his  son's  win  and,  said  Sandy, 
“literally  wore  out  the  video 
tape  in  the  years  afterwards". 

Lyle  is.  probably  not  far 
enough  along  the  road  [to 
recovery  to  win  this  week, 
but  all  the  above  mentioned 


year's  experience  behind  him 
could  be  dangerous. 

In  theory  Augusta  Is  made 
for  Daly.  A huge  hitter,  he  can 
carry  all  the  obstacles  and,  in 
theory  again,  there  is  no 
rough  at  all  on  the  course. 
But  Daly  is  occasionally  so 
wild  that  he  finds  places  not 
even  he  can  recover  from,  and 


There  is  one  groupthat  has  ah  advantage : 
the  men  with  the  muscles,  Big  Boys  Inc, 
who  prosper  enormously  at  Augusta 


have  good-to-outstanding 
chances.  To  take  them  in 
order.  Woods,  tn  theory,  has 
no  chance  at  all  because  no 
amateur  since  Bobby  Jones  in 
1930  has  won  a major  champi- 
onship. But  such  eminences 
as  Norman  and  Love  are  not 
prepared  to  write  him  off  sim- 
ply because  he  has  such  an 
abundant  talent  Woods  was 
the  only  player  in  *95  to  carry 
the  bunker  at  the  2nd  hole  in 
all  four  rounds  and  with  last 


the  sevens  and  eights  that 
simply  must  not  appear  on  a 
Masters  card  do. 

Norman  is  a clear  candi- 
date for  favouritism.  He  has 
the  length,  the  accuracy,  the 
experience,  die  desire  and, 
some  would  say,  a need  to  be 
recompensed  fbr  ill  luck  In 
the  part.  This  ain’t  necessar- 
ily so.  Most  of  his  misfortunes 
have  been  brought  upon  him- 
self, bar  the  ridiculous  chip-in 
at  die  llth  hole  by  Larry  Mize 


in  1987.  An  on-form  Norman, 
though,  has  it  alL 

Love  was  second  last  year 

and,  g-ivnn  an  alLmimd  gam**. 
would  appear  to  have  only 
one  weakness,  which  is  a 
major  one  given  that  it  Is  his 
temperament  The  Masters  *96 
is  the  only  major  in  an  other- 
wise successful  li-year  career 
in  which  he  was  actually  in 

Contention 

Els,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
won  the  US  Open  in  a career 
that  encompasses  just  15 
major  championships.  This  is 
a Tnan  who  is  seriously  long. 
The  South  African's  season 
has  started  slowly  but  no  one 
has  a softer  touch  when 
things  are  going  well:  a sen-, 
ous  contender  this  one. 

Iehman  is  long,  and  he  is 
determined.  He  is  certainly 
one  of  the  US’s  better  goiters 
and  he  could  win,  but  like 
Woosnam,  who  may  not  yet 
have  acquired  sufficient  con- 
fidence. would  have  to  be  at 
his  absolute  best  to  end  up  in 
the  green. 

Ozaki's  chance  is  purely 
theoretical.  His  game  is  per- 
fectly suited;  bis  attitude  not 


so.  He  hates  competing  out- 
side Japan  and  plays  Augusta 
mostly  because  various  con- 
tracts ask  for  it 

Pin  ally  Singh  and  Cmiplfla 
It  may  be  that  the  latter  used 
up  aH  his  luck  at  Augusta 
when  he  won  in  1992,  the  year 
his  ball  defied  gravity  and 
refused  to  run  down  a shaven 
bank  into  Rae’s  Creek.  Any- 
way, since  then  a frailty  has 
crept  Into  his  game  over  the 
short  putts,  wwi  there  are 
plenty  of  those  at  Augusta. 

Singh  is  a different  story. 
He  or  Colin  Montgomerie 
may  be  the  best  golfer  never 
to  have  won  a major,  and 
what  a story  it  would  be  in 
this  racially  conscious  state 
of  Georgia  if  the  tall  Fijian 
were  to  become  Masters 
champion. 

It  may  indeed  lie  between 
Singh  and  the  Scot  for  Mont- 
gomerie has  talents  that  make 
up  for  his  inability  to  match 
the  very  longest  But  there  is 
a large  shadow  over  all  of 
them,  that  of  Theodore  Ernest 
Els.  who  at  the  age  of  26  could 
well  be  ready  to  win  his 
second  major  championship. 


Trigger  happy  to  shoot  for  stars 


Helen  Smyth  talks  to  Sheffield's  Mark  Roe, 
who  is  counting  his  blessings  as  the 
most  unlikely  competitor  at  the  Masters 


MARE  ROE  was  open- 
ing his  post  on 
Christmas  Eve  when 
he  came  across  **a  lovely, 
cream  envelope  with  beau- 
tiful scrolling".  Intrigued, 
he  looked  at  the  postmark 
and  thought:  "Now  who  do 
I know  in  Georgia?”  It  was 
his  Masters  invitation. 

“That  was  when  it 
in  that  I was  really  go: 
said  Roe,  who  earned  his 
place  in  characteristically 
unlikely  fashion  in  the 
middle  of  his  worst  season 
as  a professional.  The  33- 
year-old  from  Sheffield  had 
tied  for  13th  place  in  the  VS 
Open  at  Chinnecock  Hills, 
which  meant  automatic 
qualification  for  Augusta. 

Tve  been  getting  more 
and  more  excited  the  closer 
it  gets,”  said  Roe.  “but  then 
you  start  worrying  — don’t 
fall  down  the  stairs,  don't 
twist  an  ankle,  don’t  break 
a finger.  I'm  so  excited. 


“The  Open  is  the  major 
championship  without 
comparison  but  the  Mas- 
ters is  special.  It  has  this 
mystique  because  you  can’t 
get  in  the  bloody  thing.  It’s 
very  heavily  stacked 
towards  the  Americans  and 
some  great  European  play- 
ers have  never  played  here. 
Tve  come  here  to  enjoy  tt.” 

Roe,  the  perceived  cheeky 
chappie,  the  happy  extro- 
vert who  just  over  a year 
ago  was  so  depressed  he 
nearly  blew  his  brains  out. 
has  not  been  disappointed. 
He  played  the  course  fbr 
the  first  time  on  Sunday 
and  it  was  a memorable. 

”1  played  with  Seve,”  Roe 
smiled.  “My  first  round  at 
Augusta  and  I played  with 
Seve.  There  were  just  a few 
members  on  the  course  and 
us.  He  was  great  company 
and  gave  me  a lot  of  point- 
ers, insights  into  where  to 
hit  the  ball,  where  the  flags 


would  be  on  each  day,  his 
feelings  and  thoughts  about 
the  place." 

Just  breathing  is  a joy  for 
Roe  these  days.  In  March 
last  year  be  was  such  an 
emotional  mess  that  he  sat 
in  his  attic  with  a loaded 
shotgun  In  his  month, 
thinking  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  end  it  alL  Instead,  he 
put  the  gun  away  — his 
peers  call  him  Trigger  now 
— and  sorted  out  his  life. 

He  told  Jane,  his  wife  tor 
16  years,  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  someone  else. 
‘‘The  hardest  thing  was 
coining  to  terms  with  the 
fact  that  I would  be  hurting 
someone  I’d  love.”  Roe 
said.  Tt  was  the  lowest 
point  in  my  life.” 

They  are  now  divorced  — 
“It  hasn’t  been  a nasty, 
angry,  little  divorce.  Nei- 
ther of  us  wanted  it  to  drag 
an”  — and  he  has  settled 
down  with  Julia  Morris, 
the  new  woman  in  his  life. 
The  mess  is  tidier  now. 

“I  don’t  like  grey  areas,” 
said  Roe,  one  of  whose  pas- 
sions is  auctions  and  rum- 
maging around  antique 
shops.  *Tve  always  been 


very  clinical.  I like  every- 
thing to  be  in  place  and  for 
about  a year  it  wasn’t  like 
that-  My  whole  life  was  up- 
side down.” 

The  1994  season  had  been 
his  best:  victory  in  the 
French  Open,  ninth  in  the 
Volvo  Order  of  Merit,  hopes 
of  a Ryder  Cup  place  — and 
suddenly  It  was  gone.  Golf 
became  unimportant  and 
unplayable.  He  finished 
126  th  on  the  1995  money 
list  The  only  bright  spot 
was  that  unexpected  show- 
ing tn  the  US  Open,  the 
minor  miracle  that  has 
brought  him  here,  ready  to 
attend  to  the  problem  of 
coping  with  12-toot  putts 
with  15  feet  of  break  — 
something  he  encountered 
at  the  4th  last  Sunday. 

Roe  will  probably  have  to 
face  many  such  conun- 
drums in  Augusta.  He  has 
missed  the  cut  In  five  of  his 
six  outings  this  year  and  a 
best  finish  of  34th  equal  to 
the  Portuguese  Open  last 
month  means  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  bother  toe  book- 
makers. But  he  does  not 
care.  Life  is  sweet  and  he 
wants  to  play  golf  again. 


Athletics 


Jackson  to 
reconsider 


BAF  boycott 


Duncan  Maekay 


Ice  Hockey 


Referee  under  fire  as  Britain  blow  hot  then  blow  out 


Tony  Allen  in  Bndhoven 


THE  Great  Britain  coach 
Peter  Woods  had  few  good 
words  for  the  Finnish  referee 
after  the  6-5  defeat  by  Latvia, 
the  tournament  favourites,  in 
the  opening  game  of  the 
World  Championship  Pool  B. 

Britain.  5-3  ahead  at  one 
point,  fell  to  a decisive  goal  by 
Alexandra  Belaviskis  midway 
through  the  final  period  while 
playing  one  man  short 
“Hie  refereeing. was  a bit 


one-sided  and  the  penalty 
[that  led  to  their  winning 
goal]  was  something  of  a mys- 
tery caU,”  said  Woods.  "We 
had  nine  penalties  while  they 
had  only  two.  If  you  spend  ail 
the  time  killing  penalties  it 
will  catch  up  with  you.  The 
refereeing  was  a major 
factor.*’ 

Latvia  tods  the  lead  with  a 
powerplay  goal  by  Leonids 
Tambjjevs  in  the  I7th  minute 
but  Paul  Adey  levelled  the 
score  from  a rebound  almost 
immediately  after  toe  net- 


minder  Andrei  Zinkav  had 
saved  his  first  shot 
Graham  Garden  and  Igors 
Pavlovs  exchanged  goals  be- 
fore Alexandra  Macjevskis 
restored  Latvia’s  lead  in  the 
ssth  minute.  Britain  again 
responded  within  a minute 
when  Steve  Moria  scored 
from  Adey’s  pass.  Within  a 
farther  63  seconds  they  were 
5-3  clear  as  Rick  Stracfaan’s 
pass  from  behind  the  net  was 
helped  into  the  goal  by  the 
netminder  and  then  Mike 
Bishop  hit  the  target 


At  that  point  Latvia 
changed  their  netminder,  and 
with  him  their  fortunes.  Ser- 
geis Boldavesko  and  Vyaches- 
lavs Fandnls  brought  the 
scores  level  before  Stephen 
Foster,  who  performed  hero- 
ically on  his  international 
return,  was  beaten  by  Bela- 
viskis while  Moria  was  serv- 
ing a penalty. 

Hopes  of  a late  equaliser 
were  dashed  when  Bishop 
was  penalised  fbr  hooking, 
leaving  Britain  to  play  the 
.final  91  seconds  short-handed. 


Parental  pressure 
seems  certain  to  force 
Colin  Jackson  to 
reconsider  his  deci- 
sion to  boycott  most  of  toe  big 
domestic  meetings  this  sum- 
mer. he  said  yesterday.  How- 
ever, he  will  not  seek  a recon- 
ciliation with  Peter  Radford, 
the  chief  executive  of  toe  Brit- 
ish Athletic  Federation. 

Jackson,  the  110-metres 
hurdles  world  record  bolder. 
Is  ready  to  reverse  his  deci- 
sion never  , to  compete  in  a 
meeting  organised  by  the 
BAF  while  Radford  is  to  his 
present  position.  He  believes 
he  was  humiliated  by  Radford 
at  a meeting  last  summer. 
“My  mum  and  nan  are 
screaming  at  me  to  run  be- 
cause my  nan  doesn't  have 
satellite  television  and  she  is 
worried  she  will  never  see  me 
run  otherwise,'1,  said  the 
Welshman. 

Jackson’s  only  scheduled 
appearances  to  Britain  this 
summer  are  the  Welsh  Games 
next  month  and  the  Olympic 
trials  in  Birmingham  in  June. 
But  he  will  meet  with  officials 
from  the  BAF  promotions 
unit  next  week  when  he 
returns  from  races  to  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg. 

’T  will  be  meeting  the  pro- 
motions people  who  know 
bow  strongly  1 feel  on  the 
issue."  be  said  at  the  Visa 
Olympic  sponsorship  launch 
in  London.  “If  they  can 
understand  the  problems  I 
had  last  year  that  is  toe  key 
thing.  The  BAF  and  the  pub- 
lic would  life**  to  see  me  com- 
peting, so  there  is  a lot  to 
think  about.” 

Jackson’s  relationship  with 
Radford,  however,  appears 
fractured  beyond  repair. 
"Peter  Radford  had  better  not 


approach  me  because  there’s 
no  way  Til  sit  down  and  talk 

with  him."  he  said. 

Things  came  to  a bead  dur- 
ing toe  world  championship 
trials  last  July  when  Jackson, 
running  in  toe  loom,  pulled 
out  injured  after  the  heats 
and  then  turned  up  tn  Italy 
the  next  day  to  run  in  a hur- 
dles race.  At  a later  meeting 
Jackson  claimed  Radford 
treated  him  like  a “school- 
boy” and  “virtually  aroused 
me  of  lying  about  the  injury”. 
The  controversy  resulted  in 
Jackson  failing  to  defend  his 
world  title  in  Gothenburg. 

“When  you  are  til  and  in- 
jured and  someone  comes 
into  the  federation  and  tries 
to  walk  all  over  you.  all  the 
frustrations  come  to  a head." 
said  Jackson.  “I  have  calmed 
down  in  myself  but  what  hap- 
pened last  year  still  sticks  in 
my  mind.  It's  not  enough  for 
Peter  Radford  to  apologise  be- 
cause sometimes  saying  sorry 
just  isn’t  enough.” 

Even  if  he  does  make  his 
peace  with  the  BAF,  it  is  too 
late  fbr  him  to  compete  in 
Britain's  flagship  meeting, 
the  IAAF  Grand  Prix  event  at 
Crystal  Palace  on  July  12.  He 
will  have  left  for  Atlanta  to 
finalise  preparations  for  his 
attempt  on  the  one  title  that 
has  so  far  eluded  him. 


• Kelly  Holmes,  who  flies  to 
Atlanta  next  week  to  acclima- 
tise for  the  Games,  will  have 
two  races  during  her  four- 
week  stay.  The  25-year-old 
army  sergeant  competes  over 
800m  on  May  3 and  over  a 
mile  in  a grand-prix  meeting 
on  May  18- 

Holmes,  who  won  800m 
bronze  and  1500m  silver  in 
the  World  Championships  in 
Gothenburg  last  season,  has 
not  yet  decided  whether  to 
double  up  to  Atlanta. 


Rugby  League 


Fairbank  cup 
place  in  danger 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


UJtrABL  FAIRBANK,  Brad- 
■K  ford  Bulls’  long-serving 
■ mforward.  will  anxiously 
await  the  outcome  of  today’s 
disciplinary  hearing  after 
being  sent  off  for  a high  tackle 
against  Sheffield  Eagles  last 
Friday.  Anything  more  than  a 
two-match  suspension  would 
rule  the  32-year-old  Fairbank 
out  of  the  Challenge  Cup  final 
against  St  Helens  at  Wembley 
on  April  27. 

Fairbank.  who  has  made  16 
appearances  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  toe  last  of  five  brothers 
still  playing  the  game.  He 
joined  Bradford  from  the 
Elland  amateur  club  In  1986. 
Dick,  the  eldest,  played  for 
Halifax  in  the  1988  Challenge 
Cup  final  against  Wigan. 

The  Bulls  have  other  prob- 
lems as  they  prepare  for  Sun- 
day’s cup  final  rehearsal  at  St 
Helens.  Glen  Tomlinson.  Matt 
Caliand  and  Bernard  Dwyer 


are  doubtful,  and  Jeremy 
Donougher,  the  Australian 
forward  who  collapsed  uncon- 
scious after  the  Sheffield 
game,  is  out  with  a neck 
injury. 

Graeme  Balias,  the  Halffav 
back,  has  been  cited  by  toe 


Rugby  Football  League  and 
will  appear  before  the  disci- 
plinary committee  for  a chal- 
lenge on  Oldham’s  winger 
Rob  Myler  last  Friday- 

Myler  could  be  absent  for 
six  weeks  after  undergoing  an 
operation  for  a badly  broken 
nose.  “Fortunately.”  said  Jim 
Quinn.  Oldham’s  chairman, 
“he  has  not  sustained  the 
fractured  cheekbone  that  was 
suspected."  Quinn  claimed 
that  the  tackle  was  “appall- 
ing" and  added  that  “the 
game  is  hard  enough  without 
these  high  tackles  doing  seri- 
ous damage”. 

Martin  Dermott,  toe  29- 
year-old  Wigan  and  Great 
Britain  hooker,  looks  likely  to 
leave  a clutch  of  clubs  — in- 
cluding Perth  Western  Reds. 
CronuUa  and  Warrington  — 
disappointed  by  pledging  bis 
future  to  Wigan. 

South  Wales  are  being 
linked  with  the  Warrington 
and  Wales  forward  Mark 
Jones.  “If  South  Wales  make  a 
realistic  offer  it  will  be  consid- 
ered," said  Alex  Murphy.  War- 
rington’s football  director. 

But  Jones  will  not  be 
allowed  to  move  on  loan.  “We 
have  already  loaned  them 
Andy  Currier."  said  Murphy. 
“We  are  not  a charity." 


Hockey 


GB  trip  may 
be  in  vain 


Pat  Rowley  In  Atlanta 


THE  men’s  Great  Britain 
squad  arrived  here  late  on 
Tuesday  for  a pre-Olympic 
tournament  to  find  that  the 
emit  may  not  take  place. 

Not  only  is  the  Gaines  mam 
hockey  venue  at  the  Morris 
Brown  College  unavailable, 
but  the  second  pitch  at  Clark 
Atlantic  University  has  still 
not  been  relaid. 

The  managers  of  the  six 
competing  teams,  led  by  Brit- 
ain’s David  Whittle,  were  in 
discussions  aU  day  yesterday 
with  tournament  officials. 

This  chaotic  situation  is  toe 
result  of  a conflict  of  interests 
between  the  Olympic  organis- 
ing committee  (ACOG),  the 
tournament  organisers,  the 
US  Field  Hockey  Association 
and  university  authorities. 

it  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  incessant  rain  that 
has  delayed  work  on  toe 
Clark  pitch,  which  is  having 
to  be  relaid  because  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  after  an 
ACOG-sponsored  women’s  in- 
ternational event  last  August 
Yesterday,  after  a proposal 
to  move  the  event  to  San 
Die®»  was  rejected,  teams 
were  practising  on  toe  Clark 
warm-up  field  to  see  if  it 
could  be  used  to  stage  the 
tournament 


Sport  in  brief 


Badminton 


Anne  Gibson,  who  recently 
became  the  first  Scot  to  qual- 
ity for  an  Olympic  Games, 
yesterday  became  the  first  to 
gain  a women's  singles  seed- 
ing at  the  European  Champi- 
onships, writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  28-year-old  slips  in  as  a 
replacement  at  No.  8 in  the 
Europeans  in  Heming  with 
the  withdrawal  of  toe  title 
holder  Lira  Xiao  Qing. 

Sailing 

A Russian  entry  for  the  1997- 
98  Whitbread  Round  the 
World  race  was  announced  at 
the  Moscow  Boat  Show,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  Russia  300  will  be 
skippered  by  Eugene  Platon, 
who  has  competed  in  two  pre- 
vious Whit  breads. 

Basketball 

Another  NBA  player  has 
struck . a referee.  Nick  Van 
ExeL  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers 
guard,  hlew  up  after  being 
ejected  late  in  a 98-91  loss  to 
toe  Denver  Nuggets  and  sent 
Ron  Garretson  crashing  on  to 
the  scorer's  table  with  a fore- 
arm shove. 


Cycling 

Wilfried  Nelissen  is  likely  to 
ntiss  tiie  rest  of  the  season 
after  breaking  a leg  in  a fall 
during  yesterday's  Gheht-We- 
velgem  race  won  by  another 
Belgian,  Tom  Steels.  He  out- 
sprinted  a pack  headed  by 
Italy's  Giovanni  Lombardi 
and  Fabio  Baidato. 
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Rugby  Union 


League  One:  Gloucester  16,  Bath  10 

Smith  kicks  legs 
from  under  Bath 


Whitington . . . double  t»i»> 

Gould 
to  give 
youth 
its  head 

Martin  Thorpe 


CRAIG  Whitington’s 
future  as  a player 
with  Huddersfield 

Town  Still  haw'gn  fa 

the  balance  after  being 
found  guilty  of  misconduct 
yesterday  by  the  Football 
Association  for  twice  using 
cannabis. 

The  2 5-year- old  striker 
was  found  to  have  taken  the 
drug  when  caught  on  two 


separate  occasions  ia  10 
months  by  the  FA’a  doping 
unit.  Whittogton  has  been 
suspended  by  the  Yorkshire 
dab  since  foiling  the  second 
test  on  January  9 and  yes- 
terday an  FA  commission 
banned  ftw"  faM«g 
part  in  any  footballing  ac- 
tivity until  November  L 
The  former  Crawley  and 
Scarborough  player  left  FA 
headquarters  without  com- 
ment, although  he  is  nnder- 
stood-  to  haye  told  the  hear* 


tag  that  he  had  not  know- 
ingly taken  the'  drug  on 
either  occasion.  The  first 
time  he  believed  he  may 
have  eaten  cakes  laced  with 
cannabis  at  a party  and 
claimed  to  have  taken  the 
drug  unwittingly  in  Janu- 
ary when  smoking  strang- 
ers’ cigarettes  at  a New 
Year's  Eve  party. 

But  the  scientific  evidence 
given  by  Dr  David  Cowan, 
director  of  the  ' world- 
renowned  Drags  Control , 


Centre  at  King's  College, 
Chelsea,  stated  that  the 
drug  was  most  likely  taken 
about  24  hours  before  the 
January  9 test 

The  Huddersfield  secre- 
tary Alan-  Sykes  said  the 
club  would  issue  a detailed 
statement  today.  “Hud- 
dersfield have  always 
taken- a very  serious  view 
of  this  matter,”  he  said. 

Whitington,  who  has 
made  only  one  first-team 
appearance  since  his 


£20,000  transfer  from  Scar- 
borough two  years  ago,  of- 
fered a plea  of  mitigation. 
But  as  with  Roger  Stanis- 
laus, who  was  banned  for  a 
year  earlier  this  season  and 
then  dismissed  by  Orient 
for  using  cocaine,  the  case 
involved  an  important  pre- 
cedent. The  first  case  of  a 
player  testing  positive 
twice  left  the  commission 
with  little  alternative  bat 
to  make  an  example  of  the 
player. 
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IN  ORDER  to  check  on  his 
younger  players- before  Wa- 
les's World  Cup  qualifiers 
begin  against  San  Marino  on 
June  2,  Bobby  Gould  has  an- 
nounced an  experimental 
squad  lacking  four  of  his  most 
experienced  players  for  the 
friendly  game  in  Switzerland. 

Missing  from  the  squad  to 
play  in  Lugano  on  April  24 
are  Neville  Southall.  Ryan 
Giggs,  Mark  Hughes  and  lan 
Rush.  Southall,  however,  will 
travel  with  the  party  in  his 
capacity  as  coach. 

“We  are  approaching  a very 
important  time  for  Wales,” 
said  Gould.  “There  are  times 
when  you  have  to  experiment 
and  this  is  our  last  chance  be- 
fore the  World  Cup." 

Back  into  the  squad  comes 
Wimbledon’s  Vinnie  Jones 
after  a four-match  interna- 
tional suspension,  while  there 
are  first  call-ups  for  the  Wat- 
ford defender  Robert  Page 
and  the  Birmingham  mid- 
fielder Andrew  Legg. 

Northern  Ireland's  Bryan 
Hamilton  will  also  take  foe 
chance  to  run  his  eye  over  up 
and  coming  talent  when  his 
side  meet  Sweden  at  Windsor 
Park  on  the  same  night 

itwIpb  r *r"jwu«r?Hirtwvr^Il2£^!  Uonrampant . . : Bobby  Bowry  gets  behind  the  Birmingham  defence  to  shoot  Millwall  into  the  lead  at  the  New  Den  last  night  photograph:  frank  baron 
Synon*  (MancDMtar  CHjrj.  CoUrcaa 

(Blackburn).  (Wattonl).  Mowoo  . , . ....  „ . 

First  Division:  Millwall  2,  Birmingham  City  0 

( Norwich).  Jon—  (Wlmbtedoo).  Speed 

(Leodsl.  law  (Birmingham).  iWbwfouw  • ..  . . „ m i-  ' _ ' — 

Bsr±:::  Bowry  boys  leave  Birmingham  bereft  . 

For  eel).  Dawtaow  (Ballon):  Pattaroon  m ■ 

ILulon).  Hant« r (Wrexham).  Kill 

wwa^iSo..  iLMds*Mo>»wwVrsw5i)r  __  _ ■ last  November’s  notorious  before  kick-off  City’s  early  just  two  wins  in  11  games  Grainger  to  head  in.  Hav- 

!?.£K9££  Martm  Tharp# . game  between  the  two  aides  problems  last  night  centred  under  the  new  manager  ing  foiled  to  stir  his  side 

(HibormaniTiu^ion  (Southampton).  * when  the  MiSwall  team  bus  on  the  pitch  where  Millwall  Jimmy  Nlcholl,  who  joined  with  words.  Fry  resorted  to 

NushM  M Ham).  1 ■'■■ms  was  no  classic  but  was  attacked  and  visiting  went  ahead  after  just  10  when  they  were  eighth.  Plan  B:  the  multiple  snbsti- 

McHahM  (Tottenham).  (si  i serVed  Mill  wall’s  supporters  had  objects  minutes.  A neat  back-heel  It  was  obviously  Barry  tutton.  Off  went  Hunt  and 


Robert  Armstrong 

Gloucester  threw  the 
Championship  race 
wide  open  with  a su- 
perbly orchestrated  victory 
over  Bath  that  brought  obvi- 
ous joy  to  the  small  band  of 
Leicester  supporters  In  the 
Kingsholm  crowd  last  night 
Accurate  goal-kicking  by 
foe  foil-back  Tim  smith,  who 
landnH  three  penalties  and 
converted  Paul  Holford's  try, 
set  the  seal  on  a Gloucester 
triumph  that  does  much  to 
ease  their  fears  of  relegation. 

Bath,  who  paid  dearly  for 
missing  four  penalties, 
remain  two  points  ahead  of 
Leicester  at  foe  top  of  the 
table  with  one  game  more 
played.  The  leaders’  superior 
scoring  difference  also  gives 
them  useful  insurance,  but 
their  remaining  league  games 
at  Saracens  and  Orrell  and  at 
home  to  Sale  now  take  on 
greatly  enhanced  signifi- 
cance. Leicester,  who  have 
four  games  left,  can,  like 
Bath,  still  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  a league  and  cup 
double. 

Bath  knew  they  were  to  for 
a torrid  evening  after  just 
four  minutes  when  Glouces- 
ter took  the  lead  with  a bril- 
liantly-worked try  in  the 
right  corner.  Scott  Benton. 
Gloucester’s  Yorkshire-born 
scrum-half,  picked  up  at  foe 
base  of  a scrum  and  sprinted 
a foil  60  metres  before  ship- 
ping foe  ball  to  Holford,  who 
crashed  over  at  the  flag. 

Soon  afterwards  Smith 
stretched  Gloucester’s  lead  to 
10-0  with  a short  penalty  that 
drew  fresh  acclamation  from 
foe  22,000  crowd.  Bath  squan- 
dered opportunities  to  cut  the 
deficit  when  Richard  Butland, 
who  deputised  as  goal-kicker 
for  foe  absent  Jon  Callard, 
foiled  with  a couple  of  long- 
range  penalties. 

Midway  through  foe  half. 


though,  Bath  did  capitalise  on 
Gloucester's  Indiscipline  with 
a crisp  penalty  by  Butland 
from  foe  edge  of  the  box -But 
Gloucester’s  Impressive  abil- 
ity to  play  to  a varied  game- 
plan,  mixing  up  midfield  ag- 
gression with  judicious  line- 
kicking  by  Kimber,  kept  Bath 
on  foe  back  foot  for  lengthy 
periods.  Bath's  decision  to 
play  Mike  Catt  at  centre  in- 
stead of  fly-half  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  recent  de- 
feat of  Harlequins,  looked 
highly  suspect  though  foe  ab- 
sence of  Guscott,  filming  In 
South  Africa,  did  not  help 
matters  either. 

Whatever  Bath’s  director  of 
rugby  Jon  Hall  said  to  his 
players  during  foe  interval, 
there  was  no  obvious  iro- 
I provement  in  their  second- 
half  tactical  pattern.  Shortly 
after  the  break  Butland's 
fourth  penalty  miss  in  five  at- 
tempts did  nothign  to  im- 
prove Bath’s  self-belief  or 
dent  Gloucester’s  burgeoning 
morale. 

To  make  matters  worse, 
Ben  Clarke,  Bath's  main 
source  of  yardage  in  the  bade 
row,  had  to  go  off  15  minutes 
from  time  with  a left  knee 
injury. 

Smith  kicked  a second  pen- 
alty from  nearly  40  metres  to 
give  his  side  a 13-3  lead  and, 
even  though  De  Glanville 
scored  a converted  try  in  the 
68th  minute,  Gloucester  were 
not  to  be  denied.  Smith's 
third  penalty  goal  eight  min- 
utes from  time  merely  served 
to  underline  a famous 
victory. 

SCORBISi  QtooMUtm  Tryi  Hollord. 
Cwmnlwi  T Smith.  NnWin  T Smith 
3.  BaShi  Tiyi  Do  GlarnriUa.  Cmundcm 
Butland.  lHwlHi  Butland. 

Qlonoeeten  T Smith:  P Hollord.  O 
Cummins,  M Roberts,  L Osborne;  M 
Kimber.  S Beaton;  T Winds,  j Hawker.  W 
Bullock.  P Miles.  0 Stans  (cant).  A Stanley. 
I Smith.  C Raymond. 

- A Lumsden:  J Sletrfitholme.  P De 
Olaiwllle  lead).  U Cab.  A Adebaym  R 
Butland.  A Nfcot  0 HOton.  O Darn.  J 
Mailed.  M Hang.  N Redman.  A Robinson. 
B Clarke  ( E Pearce.  BSmlnl.  E Peters. 
Defers*  N Cousins  (RFU). 


Richmond  enter 
the  market-place 


Ian  Malta  on  the 

latest  club  trying 
to  buy  their  pitch 
among  the  elite 


Bowry  boys  leave  Birmingham  bereft  . TS 


Silver  quits 
as  chairman 
of  Leeds 

LESLIE  SILVER,  the  chair- 
man of  Leeds  United, 
retired  on  medical  grounds 
yesterday,  leaving  the  manag- 
ing director  Bill  Fofoerby  to 
become  acting  chairman. 

Silver's  decision  follows 
poor  results  and  unrest 
among  supporters,  but  the 
former  head  of  a paint  manu- 
facturing group  said:  ”1  am 
leaving  the  board  altogether.  I 
have  been  advised  by  medical 
experts  to  slow  down.’’ 

Silver,  who  is  71  and  joined 
the  board  in  April  1981,  will 
keep  his  majority  sharehold- 
ing in  the  club  for-  the  time 
being  and  the  change  is  un- 
likely to  influence  the  man- 
ager Howard  Wilkinson’s  im- 
mediate future. 

The  Coventry  defender 
David  Busst  must  wait  until 
next  week  for  surgery  to 
repair  his  right  leg,  badly 
fractured  in  Monday’s  defeat 
at  Manchester  United. 

Liverpool’s  Steve  Harkness 
insisted  yesterday  that  be 
bears  no  grudges  against  Cov- 
entry’s John  Salako  for  the 
challenge  in  which  he  too 
broke  a leg. 


Martin  Thorp# . . 

THIS  was  no  classic  but 
it  served  Millwall* s 
purpose  by  taking  them 
three  points  further  away 
from  the  relegation  mire. 

Birmingham  will  now  to 
have  to  work  hard  to  make 
the  play-offs  after  three 
wins  in  a row  had  raised 
their  hopes. 

The  game  was  staged 
against  an  ugly  hack-drop 
of  pre-match  speculation 
about  crowd  trouble 
following  death  threats 
received  by  Birmingham, 
personnel..  This  followed 


last  November’s  notorious 
game  between  the  two  aides 
when  the  Millwall  team  bus 
was  attacked  and  visiting 
supporters  had  objects 
hurled  at  them  by  City-fans. 

Barren  Brady,  the  Bir- 
mingham managing  direc- 
tor, incensed  Millwall  by 
blaming -their  fans  for  the 
trouble,  an  allegation 
refuted  Inf  an  FA  inquiry 
which  threatened  St  An- 
drews with  closure. 

Not  surprisingly  the 
police  outside  foe  New  Den 
were  conspicuous  by  their 
presence,  but  the  City  con- 
tingent was  small  and  the 
streets  remained  peaceful 


Scottish  Premier  Division:  - 

Heart  of  Midlothian  2,  Rangers  0 


RANGERS’  defeat  at  Tpn- 
ecastle  last  night  saw 
their  lead  cut  to  four 
points  with  Celtic  drawing  at 
home  fo‘ KJbnarnock.  and  it 
wuuld:  have  boosted  Hearts’ 
confidence  for  next  month's 

Hampden  Park  showdown 
against  the  champions  in  foe 
Scottish  Cup  final.  - 

While  Neil  Poinfcm  and  Al- 
lan Johnston  saw  Hearts,  im- 
pressive-3-d  winners  atlbrox 
in  January,  to  victory  over 
Rangers.  Pierre  van  Hooy- 
donk  rescued-  Celtic  from  de- 
feat at  Parfchflad  with  a late 
equaliser  after  Jim  McIntyre 
had  put  Kilmarnock  ahead  on 
the  stroke  of  halftime. 

Po  in  ton’s  goal  was  all  foe 
more  stunning  because 
Rangers  had  just  been  denied 
by  an  impressive  .piece  of  de- 
fending from  Ritchie. 

Steven,  starting  a match  for 
the  first  time  since  last 
August  released  Laudrup  cm 
foe  left  with  a magnificent 
pass.  The  Dane  then  crossed 
towards  McColst  inside  the 
shc-yard  box,  but  Ritchie. 


to  concede’ a corner.  • .. 

Just  afterwards  at  the  other 
end  Mackay’s  pass  was  dux* 
mledby  Cameron,  making  his 
Hearts  debut  after  signing 
from  Raith  Rovers,  to  Pointan 
and  the  Englishman  sent  a 
left-foot  chip  high  to  Gonqn  s 
toft  from  SO  yards. 

Even  before  the  goal,  how- 
ever. Hearts  had  demon- 
strated a willingness  to  take 


foe  game  to  their  opponents, 
with  Johnston,  Cameron  and 
Robertson  all  producimg 
some  menace  for  Gough,  beck 
at  foe  heart  of  Rangers'  de- 
fence after  a five-match  ab- 
sence through  injury. 

Hearts  frequently  looked 
the  more  relaxed  of  the  two 
sides,  befitting  a team  for 
whom  foe  championship  is  an 
irrelevance.  They  almost  ex- 
tended their  lead. when 
Gough’s  clearance  rebounded 
from  Robertson  to  Johnston, 
but  the  winger  pulled  his  shot 
from  foe  right  wide  of  foe  for 
post 

An  unusually  panicky 
McCoist  also  missed  a good 
opportunity  for  the  equaliser 
when  Laudrup  played  the  ball 
through  to  foe  edge  of  foe 
area.  McCoist  turned  dear, 
but  rushed  an  untidy  shot 
well  wide.  He  was  booked 
shortly  afterwards  for  a foul 
on  Ritchie. 

Allan  Johnston’s  magnifi- 
cent second  goal,  when  he 
rounded  Goram  and  foot  into 
an  empty  net  from  Fulton’s 
through  pass,  'was  merely 
confirmation  of  Hearts'  supe- 
riority on  another  stirring 
night  for  them. 
l-mn  nuu— ar  ■ McManus,  mtctils, 
Mauksy:  McPlwtson.  Bitno.  Jahnstoa, 
Camaraa.  Robeiteon,  Futon.  Potateu. 
n— ari  flora  rn:  CMonL  RobWISM. 
Gough,  MWjtren.  Patrte.  Sloven. 
Gaeeoign*.  MeCeW.  MnColL  1— flrap. 
Man*  H Doll**  (Motten—U). 

• Celtic’s  Packifi  Bonner  is. 
poised  for  a surprise  Republic 
of  Ireland  recall  for  the  game 
against  the  Czech  Republic  in 
Prague  on  April  24  because  of 
injuries  to  foelr  three  main 


before  kick-off.  City’s  early 
problems  last  night  centred 
on  foe  pitch  where  Millwall 
went  ahead  after  just  10 
minutes.  A neat  back-heel 
from  the  Russian  Yuran  fed 
Bowry.  who  Took  two 
touches  to  control  the  ball 
then  whacked  it  low  from 
I just  outside  the  area  past 
i the  Birmingham  back  four, 
standing  stationary  and 
I dumbfounded  in  line 
abreast. 

It  was  an  early  tonic  for 
; Mill  wall’s  followers  who 
| have  seen  their  team  plum- 
met from  top  spot  in  De- 
cember to  the  relegation 
i fringes  thanks  largely  to 


Results 


Soccer  . . 
BMPSMTQH  LEAQUE 
First  Division  " 

Bowry  10  * ^"*^**8 

Moflcin  S 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 


—*(1)1 
lActntyie  «S 


VeoHooydoi*  as 
34372 

PoMoaM 
Johnston  83 


Mom  Buracoegta  1,  TrsOerd  1. 

PORT1HE  UMUr  FWt  DMolow 

BJaottum  2.  Everten  1:  BoAm  0.  Oldham 
2:  Uan  OM  *.  W«A  Brom  r Moss  County  2. 
M— c— a S.  Shag  UM  I.  S—  1.  — 1« 
PUMbbo  Aston  IASs' 1.  HuMMIlId 
Blackpool  2,  Bonuioy  i;  Late— 3.  Man 
COYork  Z Pr— ion  & UMlMto 
omtogton  0.  LtoeoOi  z.  Dencaator  *, 
Wigan  1:  RoehdaMi  4.  Sii—ty  <:  Sear, 
borough  2.  Cti—tefMd  1.  Bcunffiorp#  Q. 
Chester  e Wm— m 8.  Carfisla  i. 

AVON  IMSUMAMCC  COMBI  MATlOtti 
tat  Dhkkw  BrtrtolC  0.  Tottenham  %' 

Bristol  Rots  0.  Lnton  Ct  Chaia— S.  IflBWfch 

q Sotnhampton  2.  Ortord  lito  R SsrinOon 
1.  Brighton  t>.  Wfottsooo  7.  Waflonl-a. 
I— — < BWtosm  Plymomh  8,  Cltatten- 
bsza  d.  Tervwy  1.  Boomamousi  4. 
.SPRIKSKKATH  RUNT  CAPITAL 
IIMie  BamatO.  WycombmS;  Braattord 
1.  NortwraptonA,  crsMtoy  Tn  3,  Wool  Ham 
Utd  3,  Olfflootam  1.  Comfrldga  UU  ft  P*- 
tprtanmugh.6.  Wokingham  Tn  I.-DmMI. 
Rsslilgifi  C— ■ ts«il  Ifanh  Fulham  1. 
9ovihandlMa 

UUAOC  or  WAIXSr  Ebbv  Z Aten 
Lido  Z HoiywH  1.  Caomarion  Tn  t Inter 
Card#  2.  Brfloo  Forry  1,  . 

QSRMAH  iUUMMb  Bayern  Ituftieh  1.  Si 
PBtrf  1;  Wardir.  aramMi  L Baniosis  Moan- 
changladtiiftli  0:  Fonma  tSuosaaiilart  Z, 
Kal— tyiimarn  l;  Hamburg  a,  Frattarg  a 
dutch  isum  rayanoonl  Roswdarn 
1.  Sparta  Ronardam  i 
mum  ljeabub  Metz  2,  Bsstta  0:  Lyon 
1.  Qolngsinp  1. 

Rugby  Union 

COOBACK  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
Mttn—i  La—  Omc  OtoucasKT  IS,' 
Bafil  ia 

UUI  Ml  Tto  Otago  33.  Moito  3Z  . . 

WtUJS  CORDON  HZBBQaACUPi  Royal 

Navy  O.  RAF  Ur  ■ 

Tennis 

Kona  Kona  optefa  tat 

Rofta r lAm)  W J 4m  1HK,  M B-i:  D 


just  two  wins  in  II  games 
under  the  new  manager 
Jimmy  Nlcholl,  who  joined 
when  they  were  eighth. 

It  was  obviously  Barry 
Fry  who  needed  to  gee  up 
his  team  at  half-time  but 
Millwall  emerged  with 
extra  venom  and  quickly 
took  control.  Gordon  hit 
the  bar  just  seven  minutes 
after  the  restart,  then  Mal- 
kin went  one  better  to  in- 
crease Mfllwall’s  lead. 

The ‘-full-back  Van  Blerk 
fired  over  a cross  from  the 
left  bye-line  under  pressure 
from  Breen,  the  ball  sailed 
over  Griemink  and  Malkin 
.at  the  hack  post  outjumped 


PitoMB  (Gw)  w M Knowtoa  (Bah)  S-3. 
7-e  M Wuodfowla  (Au)  bt  K Kbwm- 
(US)  8-4; » Mato—  (Japan)  bt  M 
Tobbutt  (Aus)  6-7.  6-4.  7-flt  K Corfoan 
(Don)  M C4J  Btoeb  I Gw)  6-7.  7-6.  J-4  T 
WoodMp»  (Ant)  tat  P Mybors  (Sun)  6-Z 
6-Z  BkraFnA  (Keth)  b(  Pan  &ng  (Ctwoal 
6-3.  6-0;  O PoEri  (It)  01  B Sevan  (NZ)  6-1. 

6- Z  H Dneluiii  (Oar)  bt  A Olhatoidy 
(Rual  7-6. 6-1 : P tan  (US)MSU- 
aau  (Con)  6-1,  3-6.  .6-1;  ■ Ctwng  (USJ  m 
M Ondruoka  (SA)  T-e.  6-1:  M p—  (CZ) 
W B Koitochcr  (Q or)  6-4.  2-6.  6-Z. 
INDIAN  OMEN  (New  DaWt  tat  romiNi 
■ MmA  com)  M L Poaa  (Ind)  3-6,  6-3. 

7- 6;  W Ftoratr*  (SA)  « D Norman  (Bel) 
6-4.  6-4;  a Wlaamr  (Nath)  H S Groen 
(Gwi -6*4.  6-3.  Seagate  modi  S Stott* 
(Au#  bt  J Hlasab  (Swi»)  5-7.  6-3.  7-6;  J 
Flaigi wiJFrj  tv  J van  Hare*  i&ef}  6-1.  g-«; 
j Stale  ills)  bt  F Feasrtoin  (Oen)  6-3.  e-4; 
T ttmrrito  (8v* a)  bt  M Bhupottil  (Ind)  6-3. 

6- a , 

E5TOTOL  OPDti  Fh*l  KKto#  A COfnaga 

(Bp)  tat  A Costs  (Sp)  6-2. 6-2;  e Cotoa  (Sp) 

I x S Nooxoly  (Him)  6-Z  7-5.  toMad 
rant  P Hassled*  (Hath}  bt  f Oamttt  • 
|Bb9  6-S.  6-2;  ■ Awtan  (Aua)  bt  J 
BurtHe  (8p>  S-fl.  7-6. 6-1;  A ttaadinal  (ft) 
btfl  Camtera  (Spl  4-6, 7-6. 7-S;  T Car- 
bon*l  (Sp)  bt  A Berasatogul  (Sp)  7-S.  VO. 

7- fc  • 

RAUSCH  A t-C— H CHAMPtONSWPS 

(AOMBa  laland.  Flo):  tat  no*  ■ 
MdMta  (US)  M J Ktandarr  (Oar)  6-4. 6-3; 
RbiMMi  (Blo)  bt  N Aranm  (US)  7-5. 
6-3;  w B— a Mao— I (Sp)  bt  G Garcia 
(Sp)  5-4,  6-1;  K MW  (Bul)  bl  L LM 
(US)  6-a  6-7.  6-Z  L lMaat  (Lot)  bt  A 
Fum  (Ft  j 7-S.  6 -1.  Second  nmb  C 
MaAiw  (Sp)  tn  A Tanwevari  (Hun)  6-1, 
-6-Z  B faM  (AuQ  tat  M Maioava  (Bull 

8- 1,  W:  C MM  (US)  bt  C Crtatoa  (Rom) 
6-1,  0-4;  M Ptare*  (Fr)  bt  S PtOormU  (Ft) 
■HW,  6-3;  I 6|*1ag  (Rom)  bt  F Hy- 
-fltmlah  (Corn  B-a,  6-2  A IBhr  (US)  W L 
RWawpva  (Cz)  4-a.  6-0. 7-6;  J Huwmw  i 
(Sto)  M N Medvedeva  p*r)  6-4, 7-e. 

Basketball 

NBAi  Nap  Jwaoy  94.  Detroit  111;  Mm 
York  97,  Boston  n;  Denver  93,  LA  LOWe 
91;  Houston  9a  Vancouver  6C  USnaukae  I 
96.  Toronto  10Z  Phoenfat  si,  Parttong  bb;  ! 
SacrtmefBo  96,  Dafl**  8S.  I 


Grainger  to  head  in.  Hav- 
lug  foiled  to  stir  his  side 
with  words.  Fry  resorted  to 
Plan  B:  the  multiple  substi- 
tution. Off  went  Hunt  and 
the  recent  signings  Peschi- 
solido  and  Devlin  and  on 
came  Legg,  Francis  and 
Frahi. 

But  it  was  Millwall  who 
nearly  added  to  their  lead 
when' Griemink  had  to 
make  an  instinctive  save  to , 
deny  Stevens*  header. 

Itttanfe  Keller.  Lav  In.  Thatcher.  Stovens, 
Van  Biotic.  Weir,  Newman.  Bowry,  (Jordan. 
Yuran.  Malldn. 

Wi  ml»nhni  City*  Qrlemlnlr.  Breen. 

Edwtrils.  Johnson,  Or  a lager. 
DevlIn.Cornlorth.  Tall.  Hunt.  Barnes, 
PaschlaoHdo. 

Oefereet  C WKkea  (QtouceetaO 


ton  v Tranmere  (7X1).  teoorwl  nt,l«lom 
Bradtard  C v Sundarland  (7  JO). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
legend  MslAtone  Bath  v Newport  AFC. 
SPRINOHKATH  PBINT  CAPITAL 
IttAOmn  RsacSns  v Sotdhsnd  Utd  (2 J3j. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCHES:  UcMIeld  v HM  Prteoo 
(70. 

Rugby  League 

ALUANCBi  Brodiara  v St  Helens;  Hanax 
v Worringeo;  Leeda  v owtanc  Wt^on  v 
Ceedetord.  tat  DhUw  Fealtostone  v 
WUJneo;  Leigh  v BaBey.  Waked ekl  v Bwtn- 
ton.  Sseopd  Phrlriuni  Choriey  v Roch- 
dale: Hudderafieid  v Keighley. 


B The  orpudoare  a,  Saudi  Atriea'a  bid  lor 
Cope  Town  o hoot  the  2004  Olympic 
Samoa  were  in  crioia  talks  yedteittey  eflor 
the  deputy  chairmen  Clive  Keegan 
restarted,  citing  a lack  or  confidence  to  the 
chlel  eucutfce  oOlcgr  Chris  Ban. 

# Pale  Sampras,  Dm  lop  teed,  and  the 
defending  champion  Michael  Cheng 
iBOhBd  alunleta  as  they  won  ttrangh  to  Bie 
second  round  al  tennfe'g  Hong  Kang  Open 


Ice  Hockey 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP:-  Orvwp  A 
gen  mu  StuuMiutoc  Sweden  3.  Cz  & 

.Pool  Bi  Latvia  6,  Gren  Brit- 

Sin  5;  Poland  3,  Japan  3;  Denmark  3.  Nem- 

ertands  a . 

■to  Ctopaiy  3.  Dallas  4 fott- 


Fixtures 


pjo  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

IC»  LEA  CUB  tat  ntnielwir  BBIerleay 
Tn  V Barking.  IhM  TttvlelBto  Avaley  v 
Waoldstone:  Epeom  6 Ewell  v Trlng  Tn. 
Carlton  Trophy  AemMtoel  reptoyi  rtor- 
oprtorO  Tn  v Convey  Wand.  . 
on AT  MILLS  LEAQUBi  Pretfaer  Dfv. 
Iokktz  Odd  Down  Adi  v Uangoitoteld  UM. 
PONTHCB  LEAOUEl  Plrat  Dtvlelon: 
Noam  For p*i  v Leeds  (7  Q-  Waherhwnp. 


battled  to  overcome  Marcos  Omtaueim  w 
Sou*  Africa  7-6.  6-1. 

The  Mrdmeedad  Magdalena  Maioava 
trom  Bulgaria  suffered  a shock  second- 
roond  deteal  by  the  intended  Austrian 
Barbara  Schott  bn  the  BauecA  and  Lomb 
ehamptonohlpa  at  Amelia  Island.  Honda. 
Schott,  ranked  E6tti  In  the  world,  beat  the 
olghVwrenksd  Maleeva  S-i.  6-a 

• Kneel  Kind.  Kaaye'e  world  0000 
mstreo  gold  RiedeBteL  bee  blind  e leg 
and  haa  wtibdrawn  bom  Babadaya  Bupa 
International  6km  in  Pommotrtn, 

■ 

• Urn  is-yearold  American  swimmer 
Jessica  Foschl.  cleared  at  wrongaoing  by 
US  attidaii  alter  a positive  test  tor  eto- 
rotos.  may  still  face  action  from  Pina.  1M 
sporTa  world  governing  body,  Ite  eecm- 
(ary  Dvnsar  Warner  sold  yesterday. 

• Stephen  Hereby  conttrams  u head  me 
prmtetoRai  world  snooker  ranking  Uai  en- 
lering  die  final  toumamem  d the  1996(06 
eeaaon.  the  Embasay  World  Championship 
which  starts  st  the  Crudbls  Thtsar  m 
SftefffsW  on  April  2a  The  world  champi- 
on's lead  has  been  cut  to  B70  points  by  Iris 
(allow  Scot  Join  Hggbts.  who  missed  out 
on  ttw  chanoe  to  overtake  Hanky  whan  ha 
was  beaten. by  Nigel  Bond.to  toe  Final  d 
tlw  British  Open  on  Monday . 

Bond's  sweets  promotes  him  to  ataefh  hi 
toe  ranking  able,  making  hbn  favourite  to 
become  too  Mrd  member  of  toe  England 
team  — ester  John  Perron' and  Peter  Eb- 
don  lor  toe  World  Cup  In  Thailand  >n 
October. 

Rcmaie  O'Sullivan  is  sHS  In  contention 
lor  a place,  back  In  eighth  position,  but  the 
su-tttnes  Embassy  world  champion  Steve 
Davis  would  have  to  win  at  the  Crucible  to 
have  any  chance  of  making  toe  team. 


THE  day  after  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  ordered 
foe  entrepreneurs  back- 
ing its  leading  clubs  to  fall 
into  line,  'cheque  books 
opened  again  yesterday.  Rich- 
mond, the  faded  aristocrats  of 
League  Three,  signed  the  for- 
mer Wales  half-backs  Adrian 
Davies  and  Andrew  Moore. 

Richmond  are  estimated  to 
be  paying  foe  Cardiff  pair 
£50,000  a season  for  their  five- 
year  contracts.  The  fly-half 
Davies  and  the  scrum-half 
Moore  are  the  first  of  a suc- 
cession of  signings  made 
possible  by  foe  injection  of 
£2.5  million  from  foe  busi- 
nessman Ashley  Levett 
Second-placdd  Richmond, 
who  clinched  promotion  last 
month,  have  already  made  a 
substantial  offer  for  Bath’s 
England  No.  8 Ben  Clarke. 

Richmond's  chief  executive 
Symoo  Elliott  said:  "We  will 
be  announcing  new  signings 
in  foe  coming  weeks  who  will 
have  similar  attitudes,  style, 
age  and  experience.’*  But  he 
flatly  refused  to  discuss  foe 
possibility  of  the  former  Sara- 
cens forward  Clarke  return- 
ing to  London. 

Richmond,  founder  mem- 
bers of  the  RFU  in  1871,  will 
automatically  become  mem- 
bers of  English  Professional 
Rugby  Union  Clubs  next  sea- 
son when  they  enter  League 
Two.  On  Tuesday  the  RFU  got : 
tough  with  the  clubs  in  foe 
top  divisions  by  announcing 
plans  for  European  competi- 
tion and  an  Auglo-Welsb 
league,  the  resurrection  of  a 
divisional  championship  in- 
volving sides  from  foe  South- 
ern Hemisphere  and  insisting 
there  will  be  relegation  from 
League  One  this  season. 

Elliott  promised  his  club 


Lions  to  visit 
SA  township 

THE  Lions’  13-match  tour 
of  South  Africa  in  1997. 
foelr  first  to  the  Republic 
since  foe  ending  of  apartheid, 
will  kick-off  in  a township 
when  they  play  an  Eastern 
Province  Invitational  XV  in 
Korsten  near  Fort  Elizabeth 
on  May  24. 

They  have  not  visited  South 
Africa  since  1980  and  the  itin- 
erary follows  the  pattern  of 
recent  Lions'  tours  to  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  with  foe 
three  Tests  being  crammed 
into  foe  final  few  weeks. 

UONE  ITINERARY.  May  S4e  v Eastern 
Province  tnritelloa  XV,  Airt  Elizabeth.  26; 
Western  Province.  Cape  Town.  31: 
Orange  Free  Sate.  Bloemfontein.  Jesw  4c 
Transvaal.  Johannesburg.  Ti  Northern 
Tranavaal,  Pretoria.  Hi  South  Eastern 
Transvaal.  Wtoank.  las  Natal.  Durban, 
tli  Emerging  Scrteobotae.  WeUmgitw  Zli 
Fint  TtaL  Cape  Town.  2*  Bonier,  East 
London.  28s  Second  TtoaL  Dirtan.  Jdy  Is 
SA  Barbarians,  waffcem.  a Third  Tost 
Jotaanmaburg. 


will  be  on  Twickenham’s  side 
if  the  RFU's  current  spat  with 
the  EPRUC  1s  prolonged. 

“We  support  the  RFU  main- 
taining the  governing  of  foe 
game  and  heme  it  can  resolve 
its  differences  with  the 
EPRUC,”  he  said.  "I  would 
like  Richmond  to  play  a rede 
in  that  resolution.  I had  a con- 
versation with  Sir  John  Hall 
and  I hope  that  Richmond  can 
be  part  of  negotiations.  We 
support  the  RFU,  but  accept 
that  the  game  must  change.” 

England’s  top  clubs  meet 
today  to  respond  to  the  RFU’s 
plans.  But  Sir  John  Hall, 
Newcastle's  millionaire  bene- 
factor. last  night  responded 
angrily  to  foe  RFU’s  Haims 
that  he  was  trying  to  run  foe 
game  along  soccer  lines. 

“The  RFU  can  have  a go  at 
me  as  much  as  they  like  but 
what  they're  saying  is  abso- 
lute nonsense,''  Sir  John  said. 
‘Tm  only  chairman  of  the 
Division  Two  clubs.  Donald 
Kerr  of  Harlequins  is  chair- 
man of  foe  EPRUC  and  he 
represents  foe  top  dubs  who 
want  to  go  professional.  We  at 
Newcastle  are  only  one  of 
many  voices. 

“The  dubs  have  tried  to  be 
conciliatory  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  foe  RFU.  But  we 
have  been  greeted  with  a neg- 
ative response  at  every  turn.  I 
thought  the  word  met  had 
gone  out  with  the  end  of  foe 
Cold  War.  It  hasn't  The  RFU 
have  re-invented  it  and  have 
used  it  at  every  turn." 

Meanwhile,  talks  aimed  at 
healing  another  rift  between 
England  and  their  Five 
Nations  rivals  over  television 
coverage  have  been  ad- 
journed until  foe  weekend. 

England  have  been  criti- 
cised by  Wales,  Scotland  and 
France  over  attempts  by  foe 
RFU  to  put  together  a £130 
million  package  with  Sky  TV 
when  the  BBC  contract  for 
coverage  of  foe  Five  Nations 
expires  next  spring.  Talks 
will  resume  at  a meeting  iff 
foe  Five  Nations  committee 
in  Dublin  on  Sunday. 


Snowline 

24hr  skiing  information 

direct  from  major  resorts 

0891  333  541 

Fora  faxed  report,  dial 
from  a phone  connected 
to  a fax  machine 

0891  662  255 

Weathedine 

0891  333  401 

Scottish  ski  resorts 

0891  200  624 

Cafe  east  SOpAiAi  cheap  iMe, 
AOpftrdn  M off  utter  tifnee.  Service 
stofdad  bjr  Giaentond  htmettee  Ltd. 
MofefelKOin  7134473 
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WOMAN  ACCUSES  WORLD  CHAMPION  OF  ATTACK  IN  NIGHTCLUB 


Tyson's  women:  clockwise,  with  Robin  Givens  (ex-wife). 
Desiree  Washington  (rape  victim)  and  Monica  Turner 


Kevin  Mitchell  on  the  life  and  loves  of  the 
Brownsville  boy  who  discovered  Islam 
while  in  jail  for  rape  but  now  finds  trouble 
following  him  around  while  out  on  parole 


Final  home  run 
for  Yankees’ 
field  of  dreams 


Tyson  back  in  a comer 


Trouble  continues 
to  follow  Mike  Ty- 
son around.  The 
world  heavyweight 
champion  has  been 
accused  again  of  sexual  as- 
sault. this  time  in  a Chicago 
nightclub  only  hours  after  he 
had  attended  a Muslim  prayer 
meeting. 

His  fighting  career  — 
revived  by  a stunning  victory 
owr  Frank  Bruno  last  month 
— and  his  liberty  will  be  de- 
term ined  in  the  next  day  or  so 
as  police  investigate  the  com- 
plaint, the  details  of  which 
remained  vague  last  night, 
giving  rise  to  suspicions 
among  his  closest  associates 
that  the  millionaire  boxer 
might  haw  been  set  up. 

li'  guilty’,  however,  and  sub- 
sequently sent  back  to  prison 


for  breaching  the  conditions 
of  his  parole,  Tyson’s  life  will 
be  returned  to  the  turmoil 
that  engulfed  him  in  1992 
when  he  was  convicted  of  rap- 
ing the  beauty  queen  Desiree 
Washington. 

He  was  jailed  for  six  years 
then  and  released  last  March, 
apparently  convinced  of  the 
virtues  of  Islam  and  prepar- 
ing for  marriage  soon  to  Mon- 
ica Turner,  a divorced  trainee 
doctor  who  visited  him  in  the 
Indiana  Detention  Centre. 
They  have  a two-month-old 
daughter,  Raynor. 

This  time  the  aggrieved 
woman  from  Indiana  is  said 
to  have  arrived  with  friends 
at  a Southside  club  called  The 
Clique  on  Sunday  night  and, 
according  to  conflicting  ver- 
sions. had  either  asked  to  be 


5£hwed  by  the  cmrlbb  wei$  family 
Brewery,  . Ergr.  . 


introduced  to  Tyson,  who  ar- 
rived with  a small  entourage 
about  1 am  and  stayed  for  two 
hours,  or  was  approached  by 
the  fighter. 

The  woman  says  Tyson 
committed  “sexual  battery", 
although  it  was  not  specified 
where  and  when  the  alleged 
assault  took  place.  Moody  An- 
drews, a manager  at  The 
Clique,  said:  “She  was  never 
alone  with  Mike.  She  was  in 
an  open  space  with  him.  Mike 
had  two  security  guards  that 
we  hired  to  protect  and  watch 
over  him.”  He  said  Tyson  was 
not  drinking. 

Tyson  was  with  his  former 
sparring  partner  Oliver 
McCall,  a noted  wild  man  who 
two  nights  later  was  arrested 
in  North  Carolina  for  posses- 
sion of  marijuana. 

The  complainant  said  she 
was  treated  in  a Chicago  hos- 
pital and  released  on  Monday 
morning.  She  filed  a com- 
plaint with  police  on  Tues- 
day. Her  lawyer  Jerry  Lee  Pe- 


teet  said:  “We  are  going  to 
pursue  the  criminal  avenue 
and  also  a civil  case.  She’s 
scared,  upset  angry,  hurt” 

Muhammad  Siddeeq,  who 
was  instrumental  in  convert- 
ing Tyson  to  Islam  during  his 
time  in  prison,  said  he  was 
with  the  fighter  earlier  on 
Sunday  at  a prayer  meeting 
in  Chicago.  "1  give  no  cre- 
dence to  this  report,"  he  said. 

While  Tyson’s  innocence  in 
the  legal  sense  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. the  boy  from 
Brownsville  is  no  lamb.  Since 
his  release  from  prison,  while 
cloaked  in  the  respectability 
of  his  new  religion,  he  has 
spent  many  long  nights  in  die 
strip  clubs  of  Las  Vegas  with 
his  fellow  fighter  James 
Toney.  There  were  sugges- 
tions that  he  bad  fondled  shop 
assistants  in  a boutique  there. 

Tyson,  probably  the  most 
easily  recognised  sporting  fig- 
ure on  the  planet  is  not  so 
naive  as  to  imagine  that  his 
celebrity  is  not  a magnet  for 


Short’ N ’Sweet  hearing  sees 
two  racehorse  owners  warned 
off  after  flapping  offences 


Ron  Cox 


TWO  racehorse  owners 
were  warned  off  for  10 
years  by  the  Jockey  Club 
yesterday  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  betting  coup  pulled 
off  by  the  “flapper"  Pretty 
Average  at  Thirsk  last 
July. 

Patricia  Hamilton  and 
JLm  McDonald  were  barred 
after  Pretty  Average  was 
found  to  have  been  “flap- 
ping”  — that  is  running  in 
unlicensed  races  — in  Scot- 
land under  the  name 
Sbort'N’SweeL 
The  disciplinary  hearing 
was  concluded  in  under  two 
hours  after  McDonald  and 
Hamilton  both  acknowl- 
edged breaking  the  rules. 
Hamilton  admitted  mis- 
leading racecourse  stew- 
ards. while  McDonald  ad- 
mitted breaching  roles 
covering  involvement  with 
flapping  horses.  Including 
the  running  of  another 
horse  — Hotspur  — under 


rules  by  the  name  of  Blue- 
fanlds  in  1995. 

Hamilton  denied  knowl- 
edge of  Sbort’ITSweet  or 
that  Pretty  Average  had 
been  flapping  when  the 
facts  came  to  light  last 
August.  However,  the 
horses  had  been  entered  to 
run  in  flapping  races  at 
Newcastleton.  an  unli- 
censed track  in  the  Scottish 
Borders,  this  weekend. 
This  is  thought  to  have 
brought  the  hearing  to  a 
speedier  conclusion. 

Pretty  Average  was  a 
well-backed  winner  — from 
50-1  down  to  20-1  — of  the 
Rocom  Selling  Handicap  on 
July  29  last  year,  having 
joined  the  Lincolnshire 
trainer  Basil  Richmond 
only  a few  weeks  earlier. 

Richmond,  who  was 
cleared  of  any  breach  of  the 
rules  before  the  inquiry, 
sent  out  Pretty  Average  to 
finish  third  in  another  sell- 
ing race  two  days  later  bot 
the  mare  suddenly  left  his 
yard  the  following  week. 


chancers  and  has  a retinue  of 
loud  and  vulgar  hangers-on, 
an  aggressive  coterie  that  in- 
timidated Bruno  when  he 
failed  in  his  defence  of  his 
World  Boxing  Council  title  In 
Las  Vegas  on  March  16. 

Although  dedicating  him- 
self to  the  rigours  of  training 
and  freed  now  from  the  bouts 
of  heavy  drinking  that  threat- 
ened to  destroy  him  before  he 
was  imprisoned,  Tyson  strug- 
gles to  keep  other  urges  in 
check.  The  boxer,  who  once 
admitted  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  world  “per- 
centage”, spends  indiscrimi- 
nately and  complains  he  is 
not  paid  enough. 

Tyson’s  crime  sheet  is  a 
long  one.  Teddy  Atlas,  his 
first  trainer,  held  a pistol  to 
Tyson's  head  when  hie  was  a 
12-year-old  delinquent  in 
CatskiU.  New  York,  and 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  he 
touched  his  sister-in-law 
again;  in  1967  Tyson  was 
charged  with  punching  a 


There  Is  no  question  of 
the  law  being  broken  and 
involvement  with  flappers 
usually  means  disqualifica- 
tion from  ownership  of  12 
months. 

But  David  Pipe,  the 
Jockey  Club  director  of 
public  affairs,  said:  "The 
stewards  of  the  disciplin- 
ary committee  viewed  this 
as  an  extremely  serious  of- 
fence as  the  public,  book- 
makers, the  Jockey  Club 
and  the  handi capper  had 
all  been  deliberately  de- 
ceived for  financial  gain.” 

The  former  jockey  and 
trainer  Dermot  Browne 
was  the  last  person  to  be 
disqualified.  He  received  a 
10-year  suspension  for. 
among  other  charges,  giv- 
ing information  to  a book- 
maker for  monetary  gain. 

The  last  flapper  found  to 
be  running  under  rules  was 
in  1984  when  Spare  Wheel, 
from  Peter  Cundell’s 
stable,  won  the  Mildenhall 
Claiming  Stakes  at  New- 
market. Spare  Wheel,  who 
had  run  at  unlicensed  meet- 
ings unbeknown  to  Cun- 
dell.  was  disqualified  and 
his  owner  R G Griffiths 
warned  off  for  15  years. 


parking  attendant  who  inter- 
vened when  the  fighter  tried 
to  kiss  a female  employee;  his 
first  wife,  Robin  Givens,  cata- 
logued a series  of  violent 
attacks;  he  was  later  sued  by 
Phyllis  Polaner,  who  claimed 
sexual  assault  and  harass- 
ment; a jury  also  found  Tyson 
committed  battery  in  a case 
brought  by  Sandra  Miller. 

Tyson  is  not  alone  among 
renegade  heavyweights.  Tre- 
vor Berbick,  a Tyson  ring  vic- 
tim, has  done  time  for  rape; 
Tommy  Morrison,  who  an- 
nounced recently  he  is  HIV 
positive  but  wants  to  con- 
tinue fighting,  was  charged 
last  October  with  punching 
Tammy  Witt  mother  of  his 
five-year-old  son;  Joel  Scott 
an  outstanding  prospect  was 
accused  in  January  of  punch- 
ing a female  friend  in  the 
face;  Ray  Mercer  has  been 
charged  with  assaulting  his 
girlfriend  Kim  Melvin. 

Hard  men?  Undoubtedly. 
Cowards  too. 


Ian  Katz 


Jk  SK  ANY  old  timer  at  a 

#\  New  York  Yankees’ 
home  game  and  he 
m mwfll  point  out  the  spot 

up  in  the  right-field  bleachers 
where  Babe  Ruth  hit  a home 
run  in  the  stadium's  inaugu- 
ral game,  or  trace  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  Mickey  Mantle  bul- 
let that  on  May  22 1963 came 
closer  than  any  ball  before  or 
since  to  leaving  the  fabled 
ballpark. 

But  try  it  five  years  from 
now  and  the  chances  are  you 
will  be  met  with  a blank  look, 
for  the  Bronx  Bombers  are 
poised  to  abandon  the  House 
that  Ruth  Built  Nevermind 
that  Yankee  Stadium  is  syn- 
onymous the  world  over  with 
baseball,  or  that  it  was  the 
home  of  Lou  Gehrig  and  Joe 
DiMaggio.  team  owner  George 
Steinbre finer  wants  out 

Complaining  that  the 
crime-infested  South  Bronx 
deters  fans,  Steinbrenner  has 
deftly  played  off  New  York  city 
against  New  Jersey  In  a sta- 
dium beauty  contest  So  terri- 
fied is  New  York  of  seeing  file 
Yanks  follow  football's  Jets 
and  Giants  across  the  Hudson 
that  fiie  city  may  build  a new 
Si  billion  (£670  million)  sta- 
dium in  Manhattan  to  keep 
them. 

Fans  and  sportswritersare 
outraged.  But  though  Stein- 
brenner  is  a mean-spirited  fig- 
ure loathed  by  every  New 
Yorker,  there  Is,  in  the  hard- 
headed  milieu  of  American 
sport  nothing  unusual  about 
Ids  scorn  for  tradition. 

Of  the  13  great  ballparks 
built  between  1909  and  1915. 
only  three.  Detroit’s  Tiger  Sta- 
dium, Chicago's  Wrigley  Field 
and  Boston's  Fenway  Park, 
survive.  Comiskey  Park, 
grand-daddy  of  them  alL  was 
"rubbleised”  a few  years  ago. 
There  is  endless  talk  of  build- 
ing a new  Fenway  Park  and 
Detroit  fans  may  not  hold  off 
file  developers  much  longer. 

Grumbling  about  massive 
wage  bills,  team  owners  want 
car  parks  and  corporate 
suites,  not  history  and  charm. 
Instead  of  the  distance  from 
home  plate  to  the  right-field 
boundary,  they  are  concerned 
with  the  number  of  escalators 
and  concession  stands.  Will 
there  be  room  for  sushi  and 
pizza? 

It’s  not  just  baseball.  Last 
season  the  Chicago  Bulls  un- 
ceremoniously abandoned  the 


65- year-old  arena  where  they 
had  just  racked  up  three  con- 
secutive NBAchampionships. 

They  took  the  keyboard  of  the 

famous  Barton  Organ  from 
“the  Barn"  to  the  gleamy 
United  Centre  (eight  escala- 
tors. nine  elevators,  50  rest- 
rooms) across  the  street,  but 
not  much  else.  A few  months 
later  the  Boston  Celtics  played 
their  last  game  on  the  parquet 
floor  of  the  Boston  Garden. 

SINCE  most  football 
stadiums  were  built 
more  recently,  NFL 
team  owners  have  had 
less  tradition  to  defile  but  they 
have  tried  hard  nevertheless. 
Last  season,  for  instance,  the 
San  Franslsco  49ers  took  to 
playing  their  home  games  at  3- 
COM  Park  instead  of  Candle- 
stick Park.  It’s  not  that  they 
moved  anywhere;  they  just 
sold  the  name  of  thestadium. 

Hie  tragedy  of  abandoning 
old  grounds  is  greatest  in  base- 
ball because  every  ballpark 
was  once  different  Unlike 
other  American  sports,  base- 
ball made  no  prescriptions  for 
the  size  of  its  fields  of  dreams; 
the  distance  from  home  plate 
to  the  centre-field  boundary 
has  varied  from  390ft  to  635ft 
Comiskey  Park,  the  story 
goes,  was  built  for  pitchers; 
Wrigley  Field  is  a hitters' 
paradise. 

Every  ballpark  guards  its 
idiosyncracles  jealously.  Fen- 
way Park  has  the  “Green 
Monster”,  a great  wall  across 
the  left  outfield  that  taunts 
sluggers  into  swinging  for  a 
memorable  bomer.  Wrigley 
Field  is  known  for  die  ivy  that 
clings  to  the  old  brick  walls  in 
defiance  of  the  fierce  winds 
from  Lake  Michigan. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s  such 
quirks  were  all  but  purged  as 
city  after  city  threw  upsoul- 
less  multi-purpose  concrete 
stadiums  with  names  like 
Sky  Dome,  Kingdom  e and  As- 
trodome. But  recently  ball- 
park designers  have  turned 
back  the  clock.  From  home 
plate  of  Baltimore's  instantly 
popular  Camden  Yards,  it  is 
just  460ft  to  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  warehouse — 
close  enough  to  tempt  ambi- 
tious sluggers.  Cleveland's 
stylishly  retro  Jacobs  Fields 
has  transformed  the  fortunes 
of  the  long-hapless  Indians. 

Few  holdout  hope  for  a sim- 
ilarly romantic  replacement 
for  Yankee  Stadium.  Talk,  so 
far.  has  focussed  on  a raulti- 
pupose  complex  that  would 
double  as  a conference  centre. 
Perhaps  Steinbrenner  will 
take  the  trouble  of  installing  a 
plaque  on  the  site  of  Yankee 
Stadium  like  the  one  that  used 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  played  be- 
fore they  headed  west  in  1957. 
“This  is  the  former  home  of 
Ebbet’s  Field."  it  declared. 
Please,  no  ballplaying." 
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Be  prepared  for  the  first  hype  of  spring.  Jeffrey 
Archer  has  a new  book  out.  In  an  exciting 
departure  for  the  literary  world,  this  latest  book 
strays  into  new  territory.  It  is  a “novelography” 
— he  has  coined  the  term  himself. 

Joanna  Coles 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,624 

Set  by  Custos 


Across 


1 Being  sacked,  presented 
with  the  slice  of  mutton? 
(7,3,4) 

9  Surpasses  one,  or  gets 
higher  Still  (9) 

10  Girl  (Erecting  wrath  towards 
loveless  one  (5) 

11  Human  bone  found  in  Troy? 

(5) 

12  Distressed  men  hustle  to 
get  a topi  (3-6) 

13  Rutingoppressively,tryro- 
formngviflthagHmchWge(8) 

14  Mum  enthusiastic  about  a 
foreign  religion  (B) 

17  Stores  a king  kept  in  coal- 
scuttles (6) 

19  Scene  of  great  victory, 
leading  to  Homan  hat 
waving  (8) 

22  Abandoning  waste,  i'll  get 
ahead  (9) 


24  Eastern  garments  revealed 
by  titled  person  when 
retiring  (5) 

25  Type  of  salmon  eaten  by 
leaner  kangaroos  (5) 

26  Denationalise,  having  one 
tax  in  force  (9) 

27  Had  a wide  range  of 
interests,  and  sported  by 
the  meadow  (6,3,5) 

Down 


1 Takes  cover  and  Investi- 
gates thrashing  (4.4,6) 

2 ’ Ard-working  journalist, 
involved  in  a row,  gets 
stickier  (7) 

3 1 shafi  ’ouse  Edwin,  being 

unfortunate  (3-6) 

4 Obtains  help?  That’s 
denied  (8) 

5 Call  on  phone,  taking  on  (6) 

6 Strike  the  man  entering 
church  (5) 


aooaiDO  □□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□  □□annnnnGa 

□ a a □ □ □ □ 

□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□□□a  □□□□ 

o □ □ 

□QQD  □□□□□□□□□ 

□ q □ □ □ a 
□□□□□□□a  □□□□□□ 

a □ □ □ □ □ a 

□□□□□□□□□a  □□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
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7 Person  in  charge  under- 
ground has  aim  damaged 
in  small  furnace  (7) 

8 Consulted  one's  principal 
and  made  one  tipsy 

(4,2 ,4,4) 

15  He  notices  vehicle 
beginning  to  fatter — 
superior  cover  needed  (9) 

16  Slightly  dim,  isn't  tucking 
Into  tuna,  say  (8) 

18  Going  astray  at  Urals, 
southern  (7) 

20  Horse,  we  hear,  for 
principal  actress  (7) 

21  Youngster,  comprehending 
university  course,  went  to 
sleep  (6) 

23  Willing  to  study,  taking 
years  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


TOT  Sfuck?  Thai  cat  out  aotitiors  *na 
on  0891  338  238.  Cells  cost  39p  pet 
(rtn.  cheap  rrta  49p  per  rrtn  at  all 
other  Umm.  Service  guepfigj  by  ATS 
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